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PEEFACE. 



In compiling this little book, my object has been to 
give to children a connected account of geographical 
discovery in the Arctic regions. I have endeavoured 
to show them that the knowledge which any child 
may now obtain from maps was won for us by our 
enterprising Arctic voyagers through dangers and 
hardships. 

The works from, which I /have borrowed for the 
purposes of my narrative^ are "The Arctic Papers" 
published and presented to Parliament ; "The Life of 
Sir E. Parry/' by his son ; " Parry's Voyages ; " " Ross's 
Voyages ; " " Polar Seas and Regions ; " " Sir George 
Back's Narrative;" "Stray Leaves from an Arctic 
Journal ; " " The Discovery of the North- West Pas- 
sage ; '' " The Voyage of the 'Fox ; ' " " The Last of the 
Arctic Voyages," by Sir E. Belcher; The Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews; " Life among the Esquimaux," 
by Mr. HaU. My thanks are due to the late President 
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of the Royal Society, Lieutenant-General Sir Edward 
Sabine, for the loan of his own copy of " Parry's First 
Voyage," and Arctic newspapers; to Rear- Admiral 
Sherard Osbom for permission to make use of his 
works and drawings, and to Rear- Admiral Sir Leopold 
McClintock for several beautiful woodcuts. 

A. L. C. 

LC»NDOW, 

December y 1873. 
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PERILS IN THE POLAR SEAS. 



TRUE STORIES OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE AND 

DISCOYERY. 



CHAPTER I. 

LIFE WITH THE ESQUIMAUX. 

How Harry and Edmund wished to spend their Christmas holidays, and 
what their sisters thought of it. — Breaking up of the frost. — The boys 
return, and their mother promisee a series of Arctic narratives. — The 
snow-hut. — Mr. Hall's residence among the Esquimaux. — Eating 
raw seal's flesh and pemmican. — Description of an Esquimaux's hut. 
— Hunting the Seal. — Hunting the Polar Bear. — Superstitions of the 
Esquimaux. 

" I WISH it would leave off snowing/' cried Helen, as 
she lounged near the window on a miserable day in 
January ; " it is so dull to have to spend the holidays 
indoors, and the boys not here to play with, or to be 
any sort of company to us." 

" But where are the boys, then ? '' asked her cousin 
Minnie, who had come to spend the Christmas holi- 

1 
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days with her; "they certainly have not given us 
much of their company to-day. I should have thought 
this was not a day tempting enough even for boys to 
(fo out." 

**01i ! don't you know, ever .since it was settled 
that Edmund is to go to Poi*tsmouth and be a sailor, 
he is wild aVjout going voyages, and especially Arctic 
voyages ? " replied Helen ; " and he says that he must 
accustom himself to all sorts of hardships ; and now 
that it has been snowing so miserably for three days, 
he and Harry are building themselves a snow-hut in 
the wood, and they declare they shall spend the rest 
of the holidays there, if only the frost will last." 

" But I think it will not last much longer," said 
little Grace, who had been keeping watch at the 
window all this time, " for I see the snow is melting 
now, even while it is falling, and I suspect the boys* 
hut will soon come down about their ears, and then 
they will be glad of the dry warm fireside." 

" Oh, mama ! " exclaimed Helen, as her mother 
entered the room, " could not we go out just the same 
as Harry and Edmund ? I can't see why it is to be 
supposed that girls cannot go through hardships just 
the same as boys ; I'm sure I don't mind the cold half 
as much as Uncle George does, and I could wrap my- 
self up and live in a snow-hut. Now, mama," she 
continued, beseechingly, as she saw a smile on her 
mother's face, "are there not Esquimaux women as 
well as Esquimaux men, and don't they wear fur 
clothes, and live in snow-houses all the same ? " 

" Yes, dear, there are," replied her mother ; " but I 
doubt if you would quite like the kind of life they 
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have to lead, even if you did not, as you say, mind 
the cold. You have often heard that habit is second 
nature, and the Esquimaux have grown up in many 
habits to which your nature has not been accustomed, 
and to which you would find it very hard to accom- 
modate yourself; therefore I should not recommend 
you to volunteer for the next Arctic expedition." 

" But,, mama, just now, only just to go into the wood 
and live a little while in the snow-hut with the boys ; " 
and both Helen and Grace looked up imploringly. 

"I think we need not discuss that matter just now," 
replied her mama, "for see, the snow has turned to 
rain, heavy rain, and here come the boys dripping 
wet, and looking like drowned rats, and not at all as 
if they enjoyed themselves." 

" Oh ! but indeed, mama, we enjoyed it, I assure 
you," cried Edmund. 

"Now run away, there's a good boy, and change 
everything you have on, and when you are dry we 
will hear all about your Arctic experiences." 

"Auntie, I wish you would tell us about the Esqui- 
maux women and what they do," said Minnie. " I 
don't know anything about Arctic voyagers, though I 
have sometimes looked at the pictures in those two 
big green books you have got, and which papa and 
mama were reading some time ago." 

" Those green books were Mr. Hall's ' Life with the 
Esquimaux,' a narrative of one of the latest journeys 
made in those regions, my dear," said Mrs. C. ; " and 
it contains very curious and entertaining accounts of 
the inhabitants ; but if you know nothing about the 
Arctic voyagers, don't you think it would be plea- 
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santer to b^in at the beginning ? In spite of Helen's 
anxiety to brave the weather, I am afraid that I shall 
be obliged to insist on your staying at home for some 
days, and as we have a great many volumes of voyages 
and travels, you may find empknmient and amusement 
for yourselves in looking through them." 

" Oh : now, auntie, that s just like mama, — she 
always says I had better ' read and improve my mind ;' 
but I had much rather be told about anything I want 
to know. And vou know," continued Minnie, in a 
coaxing way, *' once before when I asked you about 
Australia, you told us just what we wanted to hear, 
quite in a short, nice way; all about savages, and 
kangaroos, and adventures, and gold-digging, and no 
tiresome geography and all that Now could you not 
do the same about the Arctic voyagers ? I only want 
to know about their houses, and their wives and little 
children, — the Esquimaux, I mean. Now won't you, 
auntie ? " 

" No, my dear Minnie, I could not do that," replied 
her aunt. " I am afraid you would grow up very 
ignorant, very idle and useless if you always got your 
information in that way. Fancy if all your food con- 
sisted of plums and sweetmeats — no bread and butter, 
— no meat or vegetables ! Well, it would be just as bad 
for your mind to have all stories, all amusements, as 
it would be for the body to have all nice things. The 
body would soon be ill, and the mind would be ill too." 

" But indeed, Minnie," cried out little Grace, " even 
geography is not all dull; sometimes we find it so 
interesting that we are quite glad we have learnt the 
dull part, so that we can understand the rest." 
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"However," continued Mrs. C, "as those volumes 
perhaps do look rather formid'able, and as even Helen 
could not understand a great deal that they contain, I 
will tell you what I will do for you : I will take upon 
myself the task of selecting and reading to you those 
parts you can understand; only remember, Minnie, 
and you too, Gracie, I do not mean to avoid the 
geography, nor perhaps a little of some other hard 
subjects which will naturally belong to my narratives." 

" Oh ! I know, mama," exclaimed Helen, " you will 
tell us about the animals, and the plants, and the 
icebergs; but those are not hard subjects. I always 
like that so much, and I enjoy the pictures so much 
more when I have heard the things described. But 
don't you think, mama, that it would do Edmund good, 
too, to hear all about the voyages, because as he means 
to go through all those countries " 

" Does he, dear ? I really was not aware that his 
plans were so fixed." 

" Oh yes ! indeed, mama," replied all the girls at 
once; "he is going to volunteer to go on the next 
Arctic expedition." 

" Indeed ! " said Mrs. C, laughing. " Well, as he is 
only going for the first time to the naval school after 
these holidays, there will be plenty of time to think 
about that. So now you may run and tell the boys 
that after tea I mean to begin my narratives of Arctic 
voyages." 

When tea was over, and the lamp lighted, the fire 
stirred, and the children all assembled, Mrs. C. asked 
the boys about their snow-hut. 

" Oh, mama, it all melted ! " said Harry ; " you see 
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when we were inside I suppose the warmth of our 
bodies and our breath made it begin to go, and then 
the rain put a complete end to it." 

"I can't think how they manage the snow-houses 
among the Esquimaux/' said Edmund, "for surely 
they light fires and cook dinners in them; and yet 
you never hear of their being all dripping wet." ' 

" But then you never experienced such an intense 
degree of cold as there is in those regions," replied his 
mother ; " however, I will find for you as accurate an 
account as I can of these curious dwellings and of 
their inhabitants, and after that I shall have to go 
back a few hundred years, in order to give you some 
account of the origin of all Arctic travelling. The 
latest account we have of the Esquimaux is in that 
book by Captain Hall, who spent the years 1860 and 
1861 amongst those people on purpose to familiarize 
himself with their ways, to learn their language, and 
acquire the power of subsisting in those northern 
regions in the same way as the Esquimaux them- 
selves." 

" Why did he do that, mama ? "^ asked Hany. 

" At present I can only tell you," replied his mother, 
" that Mr. Hall thought that all had not been done 
that might be accomplished towards ascertaining the 
fate of the crews of Sir John Franklin's ships, who 
have not been heard of for more than twenty years. 
The great difficulty in searching for and tracing them 
has always arisen from the limited time during the 
spring and short Arctic summer when land or boat 
journeys have been possible for Englishmen, unaccus- 
tomed to the climate, and unable to communicate with 
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the natives except through interpreters, who them- 
selves were only imperfectly acquainted with the 
Esquimaux dialects. 

After the return of the last searching expedition 
sent out from this country, Mr. Hall, an American 
gentleman residing in the United States, determined to 
devote himself to making further searches in the locali- 
ties where the last traces of our lost countrymen had 
been found. For this purpose he determined to pre- 
pare himself to put his plan in execution, by visiting 
and residing with the Esquimaux, as I told you. He 
remained among them for two years ; he then returned 
home, bringing with him two intelligent Esquimaux, 
husband and wife, who had already on one occasion 
been taken for a short visit to England. These people 
remained two years with Mr. Hall in America, after 
which they set out together on an expedition to 
Boothia and King William's Land, in hopes by their 
own exertions, or through the Esquimaux tribes 
residing in those regions, to obtain still further in- 
formation as to the lost crews of the * Erebus ' and 
' Terror.' " 

" Were those Sir John Franklin's ships ? '* asked 
Helen. 

Mrs. C. — "Yes; but we will now forget all about 
the expeditions, as I wish to-day to confine myself to 
describing to you the people among whom Mr. Hall 
lived, and whose habits Edmund thinks he would like 
to copy. 

Mr. Hall went in the ' George Henry,' a whaling 
ship, not to any very high latitude, — I mean, not 'so 
very far north as some other voyagers have been. His 
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principal residence and most of his excursions were 
about Frobisher Bay, a place hitherto very little 
explored ; here he left the ship, which was for the 
greater part of two years fast in the ice ; and set about 
his education, as we may call it. 

The race of people whom we call Esquimaux are in 
their own language called Innuit — that is, * the people.' 
Innu, in the singular number, means * man * ; in the 
plural, Innuit, ' the men or people,' or, as they under- 
stand it, 'our own people, as distinguished from 
foreigners, whom they call ' Kabloonas.^ The deriva- 
tion of the word Esquimaux is curious. Other North 
American races who came in contact with them near 
their boundaries, such as the Chippeways and Crees, 
named them in their dialect ' Ush-ke-um-wau,' signi- 
fying ' one who eats raw flesh.' These words being 
taken up by the French traders as the real name of 
those northern nations, were corrupted by them into 
Esquimaux." 

" But do they really eat raw flesh, auntie ? " asked 
Minnie, with a face of disgust. 

Mrs. C. — "Yes, indeed they do, and very thankful 
they are to get it. Often they have to pass days and 
weeks with so small a portion of food, consisting 
sometimes only of a bit of dried whale s skin, that you 
would think life could hardly be kept in them at all. 
But then comes a change : some one has captured a seal, 
and, according to Innuit custom, an immediate invita- 
tion is given by the successful hunter's family for every 
one to attend a seal-feast. Then each man, woman, 
and child contrives to eat so much that once more 
your astonishment would be excited to see what they 
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can manage to devour. Mr. Hall says : * I do not think 
that on the whole they eat more than white men, but 
they do it more irregularly. The quantity taken in 
one day, — enough to last for several days, — ^is what 
surprises us. They are in truth a most peculiar 
people. " God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on the whole face of the earth, and hath 
determined the times before appointed and the bounds 
of theii* habitations." Take the Esquimaux away 
from the Arctic regions, — from the shores of the north- 
ern seas, and they would soon cease from the face of 
the earth. The bounds of their habitation are fixed 
by the Eternal, and no one can change them. The 
improvidence and thoughtlessness of the Innuits are 
remarkable. If they can live bountifully and joyously 
to-day, the morrow may take its chance. They will 
eat and let others eat all they have one day, though 
they know they must starve the next. Eat, eat, give, 
give, let go and never mind, seems the principle that 
guides them, and, consequently, starvation frequently 
stares them in the face." 

"And did Mr. Hall himself really become accus- 
tomed to this way of living, mama ? " asked Helen. 

Mrs. C. — "Yes, he did ; with this' difference, that he 
had taken with him on board the * George Henry ' a 
stock of provisions ; and when setting off for his sledge* 
excursions he always took with him pemmican, ship's 
biscuit, coffee, and various articles which are not to be 
obtained among the Esquimaux, and therefore he had a 
certain advantage over them. At one time he mentions 
living for some time on pemmican and coffee, — or pem- 
mican and kelp. The Innuits are not exclusively flesh- 
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eaters ; in the summer time they gather and eat the 
berries and leaves of stunted wild plants which grow 
thinly scattered over these regions. Both in summer 
and winter they collect kelp, a seaweed found when 
the tide is out ; this they fall back upon as a resource 
in times of scarcity. In summer, flocks of ducks make 
their appearance, and the Esquimaux are very skilful 
in capturing them, without the expenditure of powder 
and shot, which they reserve for larger and more im- 
portant game." 

" What is pemmican, auntie ? " asked Minnie. 

Mrs. C. — " Pemmican is a composition consisting of 
equal weights of beef dried and pounded, and beef 
suet; which are mixed while the latter is hot, and 
then put in tins and hermetically sealed — that is, made 
both air and water-tight. Thus made, it will keep 
good for years, and has always been found most 
valuable in Arctic expeditions, whenever fi^esh meat 
is not to be obtained. A very little of this solid, 
rich food satisfies one's appetite. This article is 
eaten, not because it tastes good, for it does not, but 
because one must live. It is almost like eating tallow 
candles.'^ 

" There, Edmund I '' exclaimed Grace, " how should 
you like that? Suppose you begin by trying to 
accustom yourself to some nice little bits of candle- 
ends; you would soon be just like the mice in our 
nursery cupboard." 

" Be quiet, Gracie,'' answered Edmund ; " mama 
can tell you things taste quite different in different 
climates. What is good for people in this country 
could not be endured by the people in African de- 
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serts, and I daresay it is the same about these cold 
climates. But do go on, mama, for I want to hear 
how Mr. Hall himself liked their way of living." 

" I had better read to you his own account/' replied 
Mrs. C, " aad you will find that his idea is something 
like your own. He says, ' My opinion is that the Es- 
quimaux'^ practice of eating their food raw is a good 
one, at least for the preservation of their health in 
that climate. To one educated otherwise, as we white 
people are, the custom of feasting on uncooked meats 
is highly repulsive ; but eating meat raw or cooked is 
entirely a matter of habit. As the twig is bent the 
tree's inclined is an old proverb as apphcable to the 
mind of a people in regard to the food they eat as to 
anything else. The skin of the Greenland whale is "a 
great treat to the Innuits, who eat it raw, and even for 
a white man it is good eating, as I know from experience, 
when boiled and soused in vinegar; this black skin is 
three-quarters of an inch thick, and looks like india- 
rubber. I saw the natives cutting up a whale into as 
huge slices as their wives could carry, and as they 
worked they went on eating ; boat-load after boat-load 
did they send off to the village, and still all day long 
they were eating. As I stood upon the rocky shore 
observing them so busy carving and eating the monster 
before me, I thought to myself, "Why cannot I. do the 
same?" My eye caught sight of a group slicing and 
eating thin pieces of flesh that looked white and de- 
licious as the breast of a Christmas turkey. At once I 
made up my mind to join them in partaking of the in- 
viting viands. Taking my seal-knife I peeled off a 
delicate slice, closed my eyes, and said "Turkey." 
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But it would not go down so easily. Not because a 
srntincl had postcMl ]unis<»lf in my throat to say, ** No 
wliali' can vomv down lien»," hut because it was tougher 
tlian any hull-beef in (Christendom. For half an hour 
1 tried to mastiecite it, and then ft Hind it tougher than 
wljrn I bryan. At length I discovered I had been 
making a mistake in tlie way of eating it. The Innuit 
custom is t-o get as large a j)ie('e into their mouths as 
tlicy can cram, liek it all over, and then, boa-constrictor- 
lik(^, swallow it whohj. 1 tried the Escjuimaux plan, 
and succeeded, but that one trial was sufficient at that 
time.' " 

" I should think so, indecid," exclaimed Harry. " I 
am sure the sentinel would liavc been in m^ throat 
and prevented me from swallowing such a horrible 
thing. I was afraid Mr. Hall was going to say he 
really liked it." 

"But he did get to like it, Harry," said Edmund 
" I know by the end of the two years lie became just 
like an Esquimaux. Did he not, mama ? " 

Mrs. C. — " Yes, I think so ; at least, he was several 
times in such a condition that he was very thankful 
to eat raw seal's flesh or reindeer, whether he liked it 
or not. He continues, *The seal-suppers I found to 
be most delicious. The seal -meat is cooked in a pan 
suspended for three or four hours over the fire-lamp. 
When ready, it is served up by the igloo-wife, who 
answers to our " lady of the house," first giving to each 
person a piece of the meat. This is followed by a 
dish of smoking hot soup— that is, the liquor in 
which the seal has been cooked. The dish is passed 
round for each person to take a draught, and I challenge 
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any one to find more palatable food in all the world ; 
it is ambrosia and nectar all in one. I may as well 
state that the seal-meat is eaten by holding it in both 
hands, the fingers and teeth supplying the offices of 
knife and fork. This mode of eating was known before 
those instruments were thought of/ " 

" And now for the snow-huts, mama ; I do want to 
know how they make them so that they shall not 
melt," said Edmund. 

"That is exactly what they cannot do, any more 
than you could, Edmund," replied his mother; ''that 
would depend entirely upon the temperature at the 
time ; and it is evident, from Mr. Hall's account, that 
if there happens to be a mild winter, the Innuits 
suffer a great deal more discomfort and annoyance 
than during the intensest frost. In December, 1860, 
there were a few weeks of unusually mild weather, — 
considerable rain fell ; and Mr. Hall writes : ' The 
natives are in a sad plight. There has been not 
exactly a conflagration in the village, but disruption 
and melting down. Nearly every "igloo," or snow- 
house, is in ruins, owing to the unexpected storm of 
rain. The men are busily engaged in erecting outer 
walls, filling in snow between the old and the new. I 
visited several habitations, and found the natives in 
great distress : their beds, furs, dresses, were covered 
with wet snow. The extraordinary mildness of the 
season has caused a sad state of things among them ; 
they cannot obtain their accustomed food, as the ice 
and cold weather alone give them the opportunity of 
seal-hunting. In fact, almost the very existence of 
these children of the icy North depends upon the sea- • 
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sons Immii;^ unifonn with the time of year.' The hio-h 
triniKM'atun', lio\vt»v»'r, <li«l not long continue, and by 
the M]\ .laiiuarv, the tliennonioter was at 60** below 
rn'r/.ing-|M)int, tlu' bay and iiarhoiir had again been 
c'oatrd ovrr with irr, and parties of Es(^uimaux were 
out in all tlinvtions scal-huntinff." 

"Si.xty (IrLTrrrs hrlow fri'ozing-point, mama!" ex- 
clainu'd Kdmund ; " why, that is ever so far below zero. 
Whv <Iid hi; n(»t say how niiicli T' 

Mrs. C\ — " Tt is a conunou mode of expressing the 
degr(M3 of cold to say, so iiuiny degrees of frost ; but it 
is very easy for you to calculate how much that really 
is below zero of Fahrenheit's thermometer." 

"Oh yes mama, I know!'' said Helen; "freezing- 
point is at 32°, so it was 28° below zero or nought. 
Do we ever have anything like that here in very cold 
weather ? " 

Miis. C. — "No, never: a few degrees below freezing-- 
point seems to us exceedingly cold. In the coldest 
winter that I can remember, the thermometer marked 
5° below zero, and that was in one night only. Such 
*a temperature occurs in this country only once or 
twice in a century. 

"We will resume Mr. HalFs account of the manner of 
building an igloo, ' The natives first sound the snow 
with their seal-spears till they find a spot most suit- 
able for their purpose. Then one commences sawing 
out snow blocks, using a hand-saw, an implement now 
in great demand among the Esquimaux; the blocks 
having been cut from the space the " igloo " is to occupy, 
another man now proceeds to lay the foundation tier, 
•which consists of seventeen blocks, each three feet 
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long, eighteen inches wide, and six inches thick. 
Then each tier is allowed slightly to project inwardly 
over the last, till the whole is completed, forming a 
dome, and the keystone is dropped into its place, the 
builders being within during the whoie of the opera- 
tion. When the " igloo's " walls are thus finished the 
builders are walled in ; they therefore proceed to cut 
a square hole at the rear of the dwelling, through 
which their companions pass some fresh snow blocks. 
These are now minced with snow-knives and trodden 
down into a hard bed, upon which are placed shrubs 
kept for the purpose ; and over all is laid canvas, or 
sail-cloth, and deer-hides, forming a warm and comfort- 
able couch. The main door is cut out of the crystal 
wall, all the household goods are passed in, the family- 
enter into possession; then both openings are sealed 
up, and all within are made happy in the enjoyment 
of comforts we should hardly dream of at home. It 
takes about an hour for two men to build an " igloo." 
Were I to enter into details of what takes place in 
these " igloos," and of all that is eaten at their meals, 
it would no doubt appear disgusting to most of you ; 
but there is no alternative when one is living with 
Esquimaux, and after two years' residence with them I 
quite accustomed myself to their way of life. When 
first I entered one of their " igloos," I was nauseated 
by all I saw and smelt — even disgusted with the looks 
of the innocent natives, who extended to me the best 
hospitality their means afibrded. There I found a 
company of what appeared to me a dirty set of human 
beings, mixed up among masses of nasty uneatable 
flesh, skins, and bones, scattered all about the/* igloo." 
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Mantling over a \(m<f low flame was the stone kettle, 
\i\sMk with soot and oil, of great age, and fiUed to over- 
flowing with Mack meat, swimming in a thick, dark, 
smoking fluid, looking as if made by boiling down the 
dirty scrapings of a butcher's stall. Here were men, 
women, and children, engaged in devouring the con- 
tents of that kettle, and 1 pitied the human beings 
who could be re<luced to such necessity as to eat the 
horrid stuff. The dishes out of which the soup was 
eaten were washed by tluj dogs, who licked them 
clean with their pliant tongues. And yet long before 
my two years had expired, 1 could forget all this un- 
pleasantness, and enjoy a seal-feast with the best of 
them.'" 

" How do the Esquimaux live in the summer, 
auntie ? " asked Minnie, " for I suppose then the snow 
houises would certaiidy melt." 

" The Arctic summer is but short, my dear," replied 
Mrs. C, " and the Esquimaux are then principally on 
the move ; they live in tents or tupics ; but if they 
find it necessary to build a hut of snow, for use during 
one night, there is sufficient material for that purpose, 
as you know even during their summer the ice and 
snow are still to a great extent unmelted. It was the 
rain which caused the destruction Mr. Hall men- 
tioned ; and in a dry night in summer the tempera- 
ture would very likely be little higher than on our 
cold winter's day. But it is only of late j^^ears that 
the Esquimaux live entirely in snow huts through the 
winter season. Formerly they built up an earth em- 
bankment, or a wall of stone about five feet high, and 
over this laid skeleton bones of the whale, or spars of 
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driftwood, then on the top of that they placed skins 
of the seal or walrus. Mr. Hall once found an old 
Esquimaux settlement where there were nearly fifty 
huts erected within a space of about 500 feet," 

" I wish you would tell us what the fire-lamp is, 
mama," said Grace; "you say the natives cook the 
seal-flesh at the fire-lamp ; and you did not say a 
word about a fireplace or a chimney, or even a 
window, when you described their way of building a 
snow-house." 

Mrs. C. — '* I fancy there is neither fireplace, chim- 
ney, nor window, Gracie, in these dwellings. You 

• 

must remember that these are the Esquimaux' winter 
habitations, and that during the Arctic winter dark- 
ness prevails ; windows would therefore be worse than 
useless, as the Esquimaux have no means of glazing 
them to keep out the cold ; besides, frequently a fresh 
storm of snow would cover the huts, and then win- 
dows, if there were any, would not let in light, even if 
there were any to be had. However, sometimes the 
builders do insert one block of clear ice as a sort of 
window in the upper part of the dome, and this does 
admit a feeble glimmer. The Esquimaux lamp is 
therefore ' the all in all ' to these people. By it their 
' igloo ' is kept warm ; by it they melt ice or snow for 
their drink; by it they dry their clothing, mittens, boots, 
stockings, etc. It gives them light during the long 
Arctic night of winter. When seal has been caught, 
the lamp is first filled abundantly with blubber, then 
large wicks of moss are put in, and soon a long, even 
train of light and a glorious heat is brought forth. 
After a seal-feast presents of blubber for the lamp are 

2 
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si'iit roiuid bv the hunters wife to her neighbours, and 
most vahiable are these gifts in that dark and dreajy 
region." 




StoTie Fire-lamp of the Esquimsux* 

" And do the peoj)le really live in darkness all the 
winter?" asked Grace. "How, then, do they hunt 
seals?" 

" Not darkness, Grace," said Helen. "It is not always 
dark because the sun is not visible." 

Mrs. C. — *' Not positive darkness, certainly, for you 
know there would be at times the moon, the stars, and 
often the Aurora Borealis, which lights up the heavens 
so that it is possible to read a small-printed book by 
its light ; but still, a darkness which is very depressing 
to the minds and spirits of men. For nearly three 
months the sun is entirely absent, then about the end 
of January he begins to appear above the horizon, and 
great are the rejoicings of the Arctic travellers, for 
they know that the period of activity will soon com* 
mence again; after an iiiiprisonment of eight months 
in the ice, they rejoice at the prospect of three or 
four months before them in which to pursue their 
investigations." 

" But surely, mama, Mr. Hall travelled in winter ? " 
said Harry. 
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Mrs. C. — " Yes, Mr. Hall did ; but just now I Was 
alluding to other travellera He is the only one* who 
has so completely made an Esquimaux of himself. 

I must, I suppose, give you some account of the 
manner of hunting the seal, as that forms the principal 
article of food and of clothing, and then I shall conclude 
my account of the Innuits by reading to you Mr. Hall's 
description of a chase of the polar bear; this took place 
in the summer. Then also ther6 came herds of rein- 
deer, and, with the assistance of his dogs, he managed 
to secure a good supply of fresh meat 

In summer the seal frequently comes to the shore 
or the surface of the ice, and basks there, taking occa- 
sionally a nap lasting for about fifteen seconds, so con- 
stantly is it on the look out for danger. Some of the 
Esquimaux then proceed upon the plan of charming 
the seal by talking to it. The hunter lays himself 
down on the ground and makes his approach by 
hitches, propelling himself along by one foot while 
lying on his side, till he gets near, about twenty yards 
from the seal. During the animal's wakeful moments, 
it seems charmed by the peculiar talk and scratching 
noise made by the sealer. Sometimes the animal 
appears too shy, the charm is broken, and down 
through its hole in the ice it plunges ; but at other 
times the seal will raise and shake its flippers, and 
roll ovei: on its side and back as if perfectly delighted, 
thus giving the skilful hunter the desired opportunity 
of securing it with his spear. 

In winter, however, the hunter requires patience 
and hardihood, often having to sit over a seaFs hole 
diiring a whole day and night, and even occasionally 
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lor t-iLjlit-and-fortv hours before obtaining his coveted 
pri/f. Till' usuul plan is this : tlie seal-dogs detect the 
tai't ot'sfal bcini; ni'ar, at some point under the snow; 
thf huntiT tht'n thrusts the spindle shank of his spear 
a scon* of tiiiif.s through the snow, until he at length 
hits the small ap«'rturr hading through the ice. This 
is a small hoK' made by the seal for the purpose of 
breath iiij^', or hUtoMmj, a*j the hunter calls it. Then 
tln' patitfiit Ks<juimaux, \vraj)ped up in his furs, takes 
up his position, .Npt.ar in hand, over the seal-hole, wait- 
in<; for the sou u<l of thr seal coming up to blow ; on 
hrarin;^' the second or third ])uff, the spear is forcibly 
struck throu<rh the snow direct to the hole, the har- 
j>o()n ]M*netnitin«; the unseen seal's head. The seal 
instantly dives and runs out the full length of the line 
that (connects the harpoon and the harpooner. The 
breathing hole is now unsnowed and enlarged, and 
soon the |)rize is drawn forth. 

But of all the hunting there is none so exciting as 
the chase of the polar l)ear, — 'Ninoo/ as the Innuits 
r4ill him. * The first time 1 saw one/ says Mr. Hall,- 
* w(» were about two miles distant from him, and I 
could perceive this *' Lion of the Noith " lying down 
apparently asleep. This was enough to make our 
boat's crew spring into new life, for of all game that 
they delight in, Ninoo is the chief. They started 
ahead with fresh vigour and as noiselessly as possible ; 
however, when within half a mile, Ninoo saw us, raised 
himself upon his haunches, looked round, then fixedly 
at us, and off he started. Immediately the men began 
to make some most hideous noises, which arrested 
Ninoo in his course, and caused him to turn round. 
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This was what we wanted, to gain time in the chase 
which had now begun. But Ninoo was not so easily 
entrapped. His stay was only for a moment. Off he 
went again, flying along and quickly disappearing. 
Then with a strong pull, and a firm steady one, the 
boat was sent swiftly along. Presently a point where 
we had last seen Ninoo was rounded, and we beheld 
him far ahead swimming for the opposite shore. This 
encouraged the Innuits. They resumed their shouts 
without intermission. Every now and then the object 
of our pursuit would wheel his huge form round and 
take a full look at his pursuers ; and now the chase 
became very exciting. We were gaining on him ; 
Ninoo saw this, and therefore tried to baffle us. He 
suddenly changed his course, and went out directly 
for the middle of the bay. In an instant we did the 
same, the crazy old boat bounding forward as swiftly 
as our oarsmen could propel it in the heavy sea that 
then prevailed: But we could not gain upon him. 
He seemed to know that his life was in jeopardy^ and 
on he went without any more stopping when he heard 
a noise. The " voice of the charmer " no longer had 
charms for him. He had to make all speed away, and 
this he did at about four miles per hour, striking out 
more and more into the open bay. Once he so 
changed his course that by some dexterous movement 
of ours we succeeded in cutting across his wake, and 
this gave us an opportunity to fire. Ninoo was struck 
in the head ; but the poor brute at first merely shook 
himself and turned his course in a contrary direction. 
The shot, however, had told. In a moment or two we 
could see that Ninoo was getting enraged. Every 
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now and then he would look at ns and ahake his head. 
This made the Innuits very cautious about lesseniiig the 
distance between him and the boat. Again we fired ; 
Ninoo's white coat was crimsoned with blood, and he 
was getting desi>erate. A last shot, and he dropped 
his Iiead without making another movement. We 
now rowed up to him. He was quite dead, and we 
at once took him in tow by fastening a th(»ig round 
his lower jaw, its huge tusks effectually serving to 
keep tlie noose from slipping off. Thus we got our 
prize to land and hauled him on shore, when the 
Innuits immediately skinned the carcase, and soon all 
were feasting on its delicious meat — beef-like, bright 
red and juicy. The fresh meat exceeded in weight 
800 lbs. This bear's length was eight feet ; it was not 
one of the largest size ; its condition was fine, very fat, 
and its meat as tender and palatable as any beef-steak 
I ever ate.'" 

"It is not late, mama," said Helen; "so do just 
tell us about those two Esquimaux that you said Mr. 
Hall brought to America with him.'* 

"There is not much to tell about them," replied 
Mrs. C. "They seem to have been intelligent, ami- 
able people, very like the rest of their tribe; but 
having been among English people in their visit to 
England, they felt, of course, more interest in Mr. 
Hall when it happened that one of his journeys took 
him to their snow-hut. He was very much surprised 
at being addressed by them in his own language, of 
which they had obtained some slight knowledge ; and 
I should think he must have been a little amused at 
receiving a visit one morning from the Esquimaux 
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woman dressed out in a complete set of English 
clothes, with a fashionable bonnet and artificial 
flowers." 

" Did Mr. Hall make much acquaintance with any 
of the others ? " asked Helen. 

Mrs. C. — " Oh yes ; as he was sometimes for months 
living with them away from any of his own countiy- 
men, he had plenty of opportunity of studying their 
characters. He found most of them inofiensive, ami- 
able people. They are very seldom known to use 
violence towards one another, nor have we any reason 
to believe them cruel, warlike, or treacherous, like the 
North American Indians. Ebierbing and Tookolito 
were the names of those two Innuits who accom- 
panied Mr. Hall; but he also frequently employed 
Koojessie, who was a good hunter, and Koodloo, who 
was particularly successful in seal-charming. Some 
of the women also are mentioned by him as being 
very intelligent ; more than one made for him sketches 
of the coast-line of Frobisher Bay, which till then had 
been supposed to be a strait, and Mr. Hall verified 
these primitive maps by himself expiring all round 
the bay. These people seemed to have a natural 
talent for geography." 

"But I suppose, mama," said Helen, "they have 
no education really — there are no schools ?" 

Mrs. C— ''Oh no, dear; of course not. Nor has 
Christianity yet penetrated to those northern tribes. 
.The Greenland Esquimaux have had Danish mission- 
aries among them for a long time ; but Greenland is 
separated by barriers of ice, and mountain, and sea, 
mtoy hundred miles in extent, from the regions we 
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are speakiog of; and the dialect of these Innuits is 
not exactly the same as that known to the Greenland 
interpreters. Mr. Hall seems to think that .there is 
some idea of religion existing in the Esquimaux mind ; 
but perhaps we might rather consider it as a super- 
stitious /iv////^ as to something mysterious and super- 
natural, for they do not appear to have any priests, or 
any regular onlinances of religion or worship. There 
is a class of both men and women among them called 
(utgekos^ who are something like the medicine men 
among the American Indians, — persons supposed to 
be endowed with sui)ernatural powers ; what in olden 
times in our own land used to be called wizards and 
witches. They are looked upon with great awe and 
veneration, and are obeyed implicitly in all that they 
command ; they are sent for in cases of sickness, to 
pronounce a sort of charm over the patient. They live 
in idleness, supported by their poor neighbours, even 
when they themselves are in great want ; and all the 
return they seem to make is in performing certain 
incantations, which are supposed to bring good luck to 
the hunter or the fisher, and to heal the sick. 

There was another Innuit with whom Mr. Hall 
became very intimate ; this was a blind man, who 
had been a pilot and a good deal employed by the 
American whalers ; he therefore knew something of 
the English language. He became blind in 1852, 
through an epidemic, which carried off many of the 
natives. He was called ' Blind George ' by the. 
Americans ; and he seems to have contrived to pro- 
vide for himself ever since his misfortune by carrying 
on the occupation of a tailor. Mr. Hall says, ' The 
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way he threaded his needle was most amusing and 
singular. He took the eye end of the needle between 
his teeth, bringing the needle into proper position, and 
then placed it on his tongue near the end. He next 
brought the end of his thread towards the eye, and 
after several trials the thread was finally drawn 
through the eye by his very sensitive tongue ; he 
then grasped with his lips and teeth the end of the 
thread, and thus the needle was threaded. I have 
seen him thus thread his needle over and over again 
in ten seconds.' 

Now I think I have pretty well introduced you 
to the Esquimaux, and to-morrow you must get out 
all the maps we have of the Arctic regions, and let 
us make ourselves acquainted with that portion of 
the globe, that we may not be puzzled, while we are 
pursuing our narratives, with any uncertainty as to 
the places mentioned." 
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CHAPTER II. 

NORTH-EAST VOYAGES. 

The children bring their inai)8 and globe. — First Arctic voyage in the 
reign of Edward VI. — The desire U) find a Northern passage to India. 
— Early mirttiikeri. — Tnigical end of Willeughby and his party. — 
Chancelor and the Muscovy Company. — Pet and Jackman's expedition 
in 1580. — Hudson's first voyages. — Captain Wood's disaster. — Uncle 
George is to be asked about his boat-voyage. 

The next evening the children assembled in the draw- 
ing-room, each bringing a contribution, as they called 
it, to the study of the Arctic regions. Edmund 
brought a map of the North- West Polar regions, dated 
1821 ; Helen brought a small one of North America ; 
Grace had searched the library for the latest map of 
the Arctic discoveries; and Harry brought his little 
globe, for he said that though it was on so small a 
scale that it could not be depeaided upon for accuracy, 
still it might be useful in. giving a general idea of the 
geography, the lines of latitude and longitude, and the 
different circles. 

"And first the Arctic circle^ mama," said Harry/ 
" for I suppose that is the only one we are to have 
anything to do with ? " 

Mrs. C. — " I do not mean to take much notice of 
the voyages of our discoverers until they get within, 
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or at least near to, the Arctic circle, for I might spend 
twice the time over my narratives if I were to tell 
you all that might interest you in their proceedings, 
from the time they set sail from our own country. If 
you find my stories interesting, you will soon, I dare- 
say, be glad to read for yourselves a more enlarged 
account. We must therefore settle beforehand on the 
map what is the part of the world which we mean to 
study." 

"Well, the Arctic regions, mama, we all know," 
said Grace, '* reach from the North Pole for 23 J° of 
latitude, that is to say, to the 66J° north of the 
.equator." 

" And that shall be our boundary line," continued 
Mrs. C. *' If you will look at this map which Edmund 
has brought us, you will see how very little was 
known of the regions north of that circle, even so 
lately as fifty years ago." 

" But, mama," said Helen, " this is only a map of 
the north-west : could we not get one that would show 
bII the countries round the North Pole, to the east 
also ? " 

" Yesi, of course we could," replied her mother ; 
=" but this is the part which will be of most interest to 
us, as the other quarter has not attracted to it the 
same amount of enterprise from our own country ; and 
the idea of either reaching the North Pole, or finding 
a way round the world in a north-easterly direction, 
has been long ago abandoned, in consequence of the 
greater severity of the -cold, and the constant pre- 
valence of thick ice in those seas. The northern 
coasts of Lapland, Eussia, and Siberia, have been 
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pretty accurately surveyed by the govemments of 
those countries, or ])y expeditions sent out by the 
Dutch and the Danes. However, since you ask about 
that ])orti()n of the Arctic regions first, you can take 
Harry's globe inst(»a<l of a map, and I will tell you 
al)Out the voyag(^s of our countrymen in those parts. 

In Edward the VI.'s reign the merchants of London 
formed a sclieme of a voyage, having in view to 
reach, by way c>f the north and north-east, the rich and 
celebrated countries of India and Cathay; by which 
I believe they meant China and Japan. Hitherto 
all the trade with those distant countries had been 
carried on in a very precarious manner, either by land 
journeys occupying several years, and attended by 
great danger to life, or by voyages round the Cape of 
Good Hope, or through the Mediterranean, Red Sea, 
etc., with great damage and frequent loss of goods. 
Still, carried on even in this way, trade with those 
remote regions .had been found so profitable that it 
was supposed it would prove a perfect mine of wealth 
if a shorter and more secure route could be found. 

Just at this time there chanced to be in London 
the yoimger son of John Cabot, the discoverer of New- 
foundland and Labrador, Sebastian by name, who had 
accompanied his father many years before in his 
voyages of discovery, and was believed to be a great 
authority on matters connected with navigation. To 
him these merchants applied. By his advice an asso- 
ciation was formed and three vessels were purchased 
and fitted out. Cabot, though unable from his age to 
accompany the expedition, drew up the instructions, 
in which the conduct and* even the dress of all on 
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board is minutely prescribed. These instructions in- 
clude many particulars that we should hardly think 
necessary to mention in these days — such as the 
keeping the ship clean and in good order. But we 
must remember that naval discipline had, at that 
time, scarcely been established; few of the seamen 
had made long voyages, and many were perhaps in 
the habit of navigating vessels only along the coasts, 
and had seldom been out of sight of land. 

Cabot next exhorts the sailors to treat the natives 
of any country they may visit ' with gentleness and 
courtesy, without any disdain, laughing, or contempt.* 
They were, however, to use the utmost caution in 
their dealings with them, and if invited to dine with 
any lord or ruler, to go well ai'med and in a posture 
of defence. He warns them not to be too much 
alarmed when they saw the natives dressed in lions* 
or bears* skins, with long bows and arrows, as this 
formidable appearance was often put on merely to 
inspire terror. He even suggests a more absui-d cause 
for fear, when he tells them that there are 'persons 
armed with bows, who swim naked in various seas 
and harbours, desirous of the bodies of men, which 
they covet for meat,* and against whom they were to 
keep watch night and day." 

" Oh, mama, that is ridiculous ! ** cried Harry ; " I 

should say the northern seas were too cold for men to 

• do that in, even if they were ever so eager for their prey.' ' 

" I suppose,** replied Mrs. C, " that Cabot had heard 
some vague rumours about sharks and alligators, and 
that w^ what made him give the sailors these wam- 
ini?s.** 
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" But surely sharks and alligators live in hot climates, 
auntie/* exclaimed Minnie ; " they can hardly be kept 
alive even in this country, and could never be found 
in frozen seas." 

"You must rememlxT, my dear, that I am giving 
you an account of what happened more than 300 
years ago," answered Mrs. C. " Cabot .had never 
visited tlie noi-thi^ni regions to which he was dis- 
patcliing these adventurers, and natural history was 
a subject not very well understood in those days. 
You must not be surprised at those early explorers 
making mistakes which perhaps even children would 
not make now ; and you may thank them for much 
information which you get from books,, but which 
they had to find out for themselves; 

At length tlie ships were ready and manned, and 
the supreme command was given to* Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby. He is described as of high birth,, tall and 
handsome, of valiant conduct and skill in war; we 
are not given to understand, however, that he had as 
yet had any nautical experience. Richard Chancelor 
was the second in command, and he is specially com- 
mended for ' many good parts of wit.' 

The expedition sailed from the Thames on the 10th 
May, 1553, with firing of guns and great shouting 
of the sailors, while crowds assembled on the banks to 
witness their departure. Sir Hugh made an agree- 
ment with Chancelor, that if through any bad weather 
the ships should chance to be separated, they should 
try and meet at Wardhuys, which was believed to be 
a 'good port in Finmark.' They proceeded north- 
wards, till, in July, they passed the northernmost cape 
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xrf Europe, and began to encounter the storms of the 
Arctic ocean. Amid the thick mists of a stormy night 
the vessels of Willoughby and Chancelor separated, and 
never met again.. The smallest of the three vessels 
kept with Willoughby's ship, and- they sailed nearly 
'200 miles in a north-east direction without finding 
any appearance of land. The imperfect maps which 
they had did not show the rapid bend of the coast 
towards Waranger Fiord, where Wardhuys is situated. 
Instead, therefore, of sailing towards the coast of Nor- 
way, Sir Hugh was plunging further and further into 
the northern ocean. At length, fancying he must 
have made some mistake, he turned to the* south-east, 
and presently land appeared, but rocky, barren, covered 
with snow.. This must have been Nova Zembla, but 
they saw no point at which they could land^ and Sir 
Hugh now believed the place he was seeking would 
be found in the opposite direction. He therefore 
sailed to the south-west, and im a few days reached 
the coast of Russian Lapland. This coast was naked, 
uninhabited, and destitute of shelter, except at one 
point, where they found a good harbour. It was the 
middle of September, and already winter had set in ; 
frost, snow, and ice were driving through the air, and 
the officers deemed it prudent no longer to sail in 
search of Wardhuys and their missing companions, 
but to take up their quarters at this haven till the 
spring should aflbrd them pleasanter weather for 
travelling. 

Alas ! for them spring never returned at all. Long, 
long afterwards tidings reached England that some 
Russian sailors, as they wandered along those dreary 
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shores, had been astonished by the sight of two large 
ships fast bound in the ice, while all the crew on 
board were frozen to death. \ There also they found 
the journal of the voyage, containing the last entry, 
made by Sir H. Willoughby in the month of January, 
at which time all were in good health." 

" Oh, what a sad, sad fate, auntie ! " cried Minnie ; 
" and it seems, by looking at the map, as if they might 
easily have travelled away from those dreadful shores. 
You said they were in Kussian Lapland : why could 
they not have sailed up the White Sea to Archangel ? " 

Mrs. C. — " It does seem as if a very slight change in 
the course they were sailing would have brought my 
story to a happier termination. But, you see, such 
maps as ours did not exist then, and Sir Hugh and 
his officers were evidently not quite certain on what 
coast they had taken up their winter quarters. 

Chancelor was attended by a more happy fortune. 
He kept close to the coast of Norway, after being 
parted from his commander, reached Wardhuys' with- 
out much difficulty ; and hearing there no tidings of 
the other ships, set out once more by himself to try 
and reach his mysterious destination. He sailed so far 
north, that at last, he says, he ' came to a place where 
he found no night at all, but a continual light and 
brightness of the sun, shining upon the great and 
mighty sea.' This must have been in the month of 
July. Presently these adventurers found themselves 
at the mouth of a great bay, no other than the White 
Sea; they spied a fishing-boat, the crew of which, 
never having seen so large a ship before, fled from 
them in great alarm. Chancelor, with some of his men, 
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landed, pursued and overtook the natives. They soon 
reassured them by kind looks, gestures, and gifts ; and 
it was not long before, through their aid, the sailors 
were plentifully supplied with provisions. Chancelor 
ascertained that this country was a part of the vast 
territory belonging to the Czar of Muscovy, an indi- 
vidual then almost as little known as the Grand Lama 
of Thibet or the Tycoon of Japan. Although th^ 
court of Moscow could only be reached by sledges 
over the snow, Chancelor determined on paying a 
visit to the Russian monarch. As his journey, how- 
ever, would carry us quite out of Arctic regions, I 
must only tell you that he reached Moscow in safety, 
and, when there, negotiated with the Czar for certain 
privileges to be granted to his employers, the mer- 
chants of London, which would facilitate their trade 
with his kingdom. These traders henceforward as- 
sumed the title of the Muscovy Company, and this 
was, I believe, the origin of one of the first of our 
great trading companies. 

Several other vessels were afterwards sent out by 
this company with orders to pursue the course taken 
by Chancelor, and to persevere in the attempt to con- 
tinue the voyage to the North-East, after passing the 
White Sea ; but most of them either met with disasters, 
owing to tempests, or accidents in the ice, or else were 
diverted entirely from their original object, and turned 
solely to trading purposes. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, however, Gerard Mercator, a well- 
known map-maker, having declared the great promon- 
tory bounding the Gulf of Obi, on the north coast of 
Siberia, to be actually the north-eastern boundary of 
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Asia. •»n*«» nmn* «»ur mtTohants liegan to bestir them- 
stlvts aliinit this short n.uto to Ja(>an and China." 

* r>iit. iiiaina. »lo linik '." interrupted Harry, turning 
p»un«l til." L'l')!"' ; ' ln-rr i*? lin«» after line, degree after 

i\*"^v* t" I'liiLritii'lt' l.»'t\v.'i*n tlio Gulf of Obi and the 

ii'»itli-»a^t r.)niir nf Asia: what eouM the great map- 
iiiakfi iiavr ]i. rn thinking «»t'!'" 

Mi!s ( '. • rirha|.s 1 nuirht not to have used the 
wunl tiiai»-mjikrr. Harrv. as Mt'ivator was rather a 
ti(U'fri,f li.Mii a in'thf r «)t' maps, according to your 
pr«*M*nt i«lr;i nf siii'li a pfison. So imperfect were the 
Hourrt-s nl' kiiowJiMlrjr in thosi* 'lays, that you must ex- 
cusr hi III an error of iit-arlv a hundred detmjes of lonnri- 
tud«', for, even wiih all that, he was a great geographer, 
and ad»lr»l <r(Hisi(lrrai>Iy to the science of his day. 

'InistiniT to M creditors calculations, two vessels 

W(;re sent out in \')Hi), under the command of Arthur 

Pet an<l (Jliarles Jackman. On the 23rd June they 

arrived at Wanlhuys, from which they sailed on the 

Ist July. Ai)proaching Nova Zenibla, they found' 

themselves enclosed in a bay of ice, whence they were 

obliged to come out as they had entered, and had 

much trouble before they could round the large field 

to which it belonged. On the 19th they saw Waygatz, 

and tried to make their way along its southern coast, 

but they found it so shallow they were obliged to 

return and go round by the north. Then they came 

to a low island, and found a passage between the shore 

and the ice, which, however, soon closed, and they could 

get no farther. At this time the ships were separated 

by large fields of ice, and could communicate only by 

beating drums and firing muskets till they were able 
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to warp round and rejoin one another. They now 
Bnjoyed favourable breezes, but all was rendered vain 
by the state of the ice. * Winds we have had at will/ 
said they, *but ice and fogs too much against our 
wills, if it had pleased the Lord otherwise.' They 
were often obliged to warp, that is, draw the ship 
' ound with a rope, from one piece of ice to another, 
some of them being so large that they could not see 
beyond them from the topmast. They were over and 
over again surrounded by these masses, enveloped 
with dark fogs, and obliged to make fast to icebergs, 
where, ' abiding the Lord's pleasure, they continued 
with patience.' 

On the 13th August the vessels were caught 
among pieces of loose ice, one of which broke the 
stock of an anchor, ' and many other great blows we 
had against the same, that it was marvellous the ship 
was able to abide them.' 

By the 16th August it was considered quite too 
late in the season to attempt penetrating any farther 
to the eastward ; they therefore returned home. 

It was some years before the London merchants 
once more attempted to determine the question of a 
North or North-East passage. At length, in 1607, they 
sent out Henry Hudson, who had already gained some 
reputation as a navigator, with orders to penetrate if 
possible directly across the Pole. Hudson, after passing 
Iceland, kept a westerly direction, being desirous of 
exploring the boundaries of Greenland, thinking it was 
as likely that there was an open sea in that direction as 
in any other. But the ships were constantly involved 
in thick fog, till, in latitude 73°, Hudson saw land. 
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lii^'l) and In)1(1, and without snow on its lofty summit. 
To thi.s ra|M' lit* jrave tlu' name of Hold-with-Hope. 
Hudson now nia<l«'sail in a noith-easterly direction, till, 
amid io^sand :iii>ts. In* d^smrd thecoastof Spitzbergen. 
Still Ih' |)UsIj«'.1 nortiiwanls, the ice often obliging him 
to st«-vr in vaiious dip'i'tions, till he attained^ as far as 
h«' ctndd «-alcnl:it«* with his imperfect means, the lat. 
si* , and saw land still stn/trhing on before him. 
Findinix Iiis j^as^a;^^' completely barred by ice, he gave 
up all hopts ofnarliiny the Pole in that direction, and 
ri'turn<'(l to Kn^dand in Sop timber. 

In th»' folloNvinir year (HJOSj the merchants again 
ilcr^patclmd llutlson, whose inttmtion was now to keep 
a <lin'('t t;<»arse for the channel between Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zt^mbla, avoiding the straits and islands on 
tlie Kussian coast. In the middle of June, afler 
t'neounterin;; severe gales, accompanied with fog and 
snow, he reached the coast of Nova Zembla, in latitude 
72° 25'. Here he* s(.»ems to have quite made up his 
mind that it was of no use attempting a more northerly 
course, and after once again trying the old route of the 
Waygatz, where he encountered great dangers from the 
ice, Hudson determined to put his employers to no 
further expense, and hastened home to England. 

I do not know whether the Muscovy merchants 
were quite satisfied that Hudson had displayed suffi- 
cient zeal in this expedition, but we do not hear of 
their employing him afterwards ; and indeed he was 
himself so impressed with the idea of the greater like- 
lihood of finding a North- West passage, that I doubt if 
after this he would have been persuaded to try the 
North- Eastern route again. 
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Towards the end of the seventeenth century the 
Admiralty sent out one more expedition, consisting of 
two ships, under Captain Wood ; but on the farther 
shore of Nova Zembla his vessel went to pieces, and 
the crew with great difficulty reached their consort, by 
whom they were conveyed home. Wood gave a very 
gloomy account of all he had seen ; and from that time 
the plan of reaching India in that direction was aban- 
doned, and has never since been revived." 

"Never again been revived, mama?" exclaimed 
Edmund : " why, I heard papa talking the other day 
about an expedition that has gone now to tty and 
reach the North Pole." 

" That is a German expedition, sent out for scientitic 
purposes, not with any idea of finding a new route to 
India. I have thought it best," continued Mrs. C, " to 
tell you of the complete abandonment of the scheme 
of a North or North-Eastem route to India before 
mentioning a few voyages in the same direction, but 
undertaken with a totally different object — that of 
solving various problems of great interest in science, 
such as the position of the Magnetic Pole, and the 
causes of the variation of the compass, as well as to 
procure better information as to the geography of the 
northern parts of the globe. In the middle , of the 
eighteenth century, the Government, being solicited 
by the Royal Society and all the scientific men of the 
time to lend its aid towards the furtherance of these 
inquiries, consented to fit out an expedition for this 
purpose. Two bomb-vessels, the 'Racehorse ' and 
* Carcase,' were placed under the command of Captain 
Phipps, and with him served as coxswain, on board 
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the 'Carcase/ Horatio Nelson, afterwards so famous 
as Admiral Nelson in our naval wars with France. 

The l)est astronomical instruments were supplied 
to this expedition, and also chronometers constructed 
with great care for measuring the distance from the 
first meridian by difference of time. But I think I 
need not enumerate the various instruments put on 
lx)ard, nor the subjects on which observations were 
directed to bo made, for I am sure you would not un- 
stand them all/' 

" I am sure we should not," said Minnie, with a sigh, 
" for, indeed, auntie, 1 don't understand that about 
chronometers measuring distances. I thought chrono- 
meters were watches, and could only be used for measur- 
ing time." 

" Well, Minnie, and so we do measure distances by- 
time," said Harry eagerly ; " Edmund and I know we 
can walk a mile in twenty minutes, so we look at the 
clock before we go to grandpapa's, and when we get 
there we see how long we have been, and we know- 
it is a mile and a half, for it is always just half an hour 
from our clock to the clock in grandpapa's hall." 

" That may do very well for a rough calculation," 
said Mrs. C. laughing ; '' but you cannot be sure that 
the two clocks are exactly alike : one might be a little 
slow and the other a little fast, and if you had to cal- 
culate some hundreds or thousands of miles, the small 
error would grow to a very large one, and you might- 
find yourself making quite as great a mistake as 
Mercator did in his calculation of the size of the 
continent of Asia. Besides, you^must recollect that on 
board ship you cannot go always straight on in one 
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direction, — the winds and waves would not allow that ; 
and a mere calculation of how many miles a ship 
could sail in a day would never tell the captain, when 
far away from land, exactly where he was on the sur- 
face of the globe ; and that is the important thing for 
him to ascertain, in order that he may know which 
way to steer next — ^whether north, south, east, or west 
— so as to reach the place he wishes to sail to." 

" But, mama, I do not see , how a chronometer 
could help him either," said Helen. 

"Do you remember anything about our watches 
when we went to Torquay last year ? *' asked Mrs. C. 

" Oh yes," exclaimed Grace, " I remember; the clocks 
seemed to be all too slow by your watch, and the sun 
did not set till nearly half an hour later than at 
home, and papa told us that was because we had been 
travelling to the west." 

" It is just the same on board ship," pursued Mrs. 
C, " only as there are no clocks in the middle of the 
sea for the captain to compare his watch with, he 
makes use of the sun itself as his clock, and takes an 
observation every day to see when it is exactly twelve 
o'clock or noon — that is to say, when the sun is exactly 
in the south ; then he examines his chronometers, 
which are set to Greenwich time, and he knows by the 
difference of time between his noon and Greenwich 
noon in what degree of longitude his ship is sailing at 
that instant." 

" How does he take an observation of the sun, 
mama ? " asked Edmund. 

Mrs. C. — " Ah ! that is a question I must leave you 
to study another time ; I see Minnie is looking weary. 
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and expecting that we are to have something more 
entertaining than this talk about instruments before 
\\K\ start on our voyage. 

(/aptain Pliipps succeeded in sailing a little way to 
the north of Sj)itzbergen, where he came upon ^the 
main pack of ice, along which he sailed both in an 
easterly and in a westerly direction, without finding 
any oi)ening by which he could penetrate farther ; and 
at lengtli, iinding his ship beset by loose ice and get- 
ting frozen fast, he was obliged to use all endeavours, 
sometimes even sawing through twelve feet of ice, in 
order to get home before winter. After Captain Phipps 
there were other adventurers — principally, however, 
the whale-fishers (among whom Mr. Scoresby deserves 
special mention) — who have attempted the northern 
route, but none have penetrated beyond the eighty- 
first degree of latitude ; and, as far as they could tell, 
ice in one unbroken field stretched onward to the Pole. 
Other expeditions for scientific purposes were sent out, 
but for those objects it was not necessary to attempt 
to reach such a high latitude; some day you will, 
perhaps, like to read about Mr. Scoresby's voyages, 
and of Captain (now Sir Edward) Sabine's experi- 
ments at Pendulum Island. These are subjects which 
will interest you, Edmund, but I think it will be some 
time before Minnie and Gracie will quite enter into 
them; and therefore to-morrow we will turn our 
faces to the North- West portion of the Arctic regions, 
where, I think, at any rate of late years, much more 
interesting adventures are to be found." 

"But, mama," exclaimed Edmund, "Uncle George 
told me something about his going with Captain 
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Parry in a boat to try and get to the North Pole ; so 
you really have not yet told us all about it/* 

Mrs. C. — "That expedition of Captain Parry's, in 
which Uncle George accompanied him, was so much 
neaj:er our own time than the voyages I have been 
describing, that I think I had better leave any account 
of it till another time. Indeed, perhaps we might get 
Uncle George to come and tell us something about his 
share in that adventure. So now, good-night." 
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(^HAPTKR III. 

SEARCH \rOfi A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

Frohirther's firut exiM:diti(iii. - Kalstf h(>])Ori <if finding a gold country 
induce Queen Elizahetli and her ]H'0]>le to nend Frobisher a second 
time. — MectingH with Encjuiniaux. — Dilficultiefl and panics. — Scheme 
for an Arctic colony. -ItH failure.-— The true value and real results 
of Arctic expeditioiiH. -Davis'rt voyages, and intercourse with the 
P^uimaux. 

•* Now, mama, for Sir John Franklin and the North-' 
West i)a.sHage," exclaimed Edmund, as the children 
settled themselves round the fireside. 

" Not Sir John Franklin yet," replied Mrs. C. " We 
umst once more go back three hundred years in our 
story of Arctic enterprise. 

The discovery of America by Columbus gave a great 
impulse to maritime enterprise all over the world. 
As soon as it had been ascertained that America was 
not really the Indies which Columbus expected to 
reach, and at first believed he had arrived at, adven- 
turer after adventurer projected and carried out ex- 
peditions to search for a strait which should le§,d 
them to that land of spice and gold. But it was not 
till the reign of Queen Elizabeth that any very impor- 
tant enterprise to the Arctic regions was attempted. 
The first voyage was planned and conducted by Martin 
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Frobisher. He was for fifteen years occupied ih 
soliciting, in city and court, the means of fitting out 
a small fleet capable of accomplishing his object. At 
length he was enabled, by the assistance of the Earl of 
Warwick, to fit out three little barks, we might almost 
say boats, seemingly ill-suited to so hazardous a navi- 
gation. In his first voyage Frobisher visited Green- 
land, and from thence sailed to the bay which is called 
by his name, and discovered land, to which he gave 
the name of Meta Incognita." 

"It is marked here Frobisher s Strait," remarked 
Helen, consulting the map. 

Mrs. C. — "Frobisher called it so himself; he was not 
able to penetrate through and explore it thoroughly, 
but he imagined that it would prove to be the passage 
which all the world were so eagerly desiring. This is 
the place where I told you Mr. Hall a few years ago 
took up his abode for two years; he thoroughly 
explored that portion of the country by walking and 
travelling in sledges over it in company with the 
Esquimaux, and he found it to be a bay. 

Frobisher had made little progress towards finding 
a North-West passage ; yet having, with such slender 
means, penetrated even thas far and discovered a new 
country, his voyage was considered as affording good 
promise for the future. Public interest was also ex- 
cited by another circumstance. All his friends impor- 
tuned him for some token from this Meta Incognita ; 
and being at a loss how to satisfy their demands, he 
cast his eyes on a large stone, which from its glittering 
appearance he had been induced to take on board. 
He broke it in pieces, which he distributed among his 
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friends. One pietv was received by a lady, who hap- 
{wned t<» drop it into the fire, where, after burning 
some time, it appeared to glitter like gold. Being then 
exhibitotl to some goldsmiths, they pronounced it to 
be a valuable gold ore. This news threw all England 
into a ferment of j(>v. Tliere was now no diflSculty 
in equipping an expedition. The Queen contributed a 
ship of ISO tons, besides money, to enable Frobisher to 
tit out two other vessels, with which in 1577 he sailed 
for what was supjM)sed to be El Dorado itself, the fabu- 
lous lanil of gold. On this occasion Frobisher sailed 
across to Labrador, and touched at a sound which 
received his name. The coast was found to be guarded 
by a mighty wall of ice, which the ships could not pass 
througli. but the captain, with his boats, worked his 
way up the strait, and began to survey the country. 
So ignorant were tliey with regard to the geography, 
that they imagineil the coast on their left to be 
America, and that on their right, Asia. Landing on 
the American side, they got to the top of a hill, where 
they erected a column and named it after the patron 
of the expedition, — ^Mount Warwick. On their return, 
cries were heard like the lowing of bulls, and a large 
body of natives came running to meet them. An eager 
traffic now began between the two parties, yet neither 
was willing to accept the invitation given on each side 
for visits to l>c paid to one another. Presently Frobisher 
and a companion, meeting two of the natives apart, 
foolishly Heizfjfl and began dragging them to the boats, 
intending when there to gain their friendship by 
presents. On the slippery ground, however, they lost 
their hold; the Vj»({u\umu% broko away, and taking 
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from behind a rock their bows and arrows, began to 
assail the English with great fury. Frobisher and his 
comrade, seized with a panic, fled at full speed, and 
the captain reached the boats with an arrow sticking 
in his leg. 

Meantime the ships outside were involved in a 
dreadful tempest, and tossed amid tremendoiis ice- 
bergs. To avoid these dangers they were obliged to 
keep constantly tacking about ; but, with the benefit 
of perpetual daylight, they weathered the storm with- 
out the necessity of driving out to sea and abandoning 
the boats. When Frobisher rejoined them, bringing 
with him a large store of the glittering stone, the 
fears of the seamen were all turned into joy, and they 
were ready to forget the difficulties and dangers they 
had encountered. A north-west gale sprang up, 
before which the icy barriers melted away, and they 
had now a broad open passage by which the ships 
could enter the sound, which they believed would 
lead them straight into the Pacific Ocean. During a 
run of about thirty leagues, they landed at diflFerent 
points, and, mounting to the tops of hills, took posses- 
sion of the country with solemn ceremonies in the 
name of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. 

The middle of August arrived; ice began to form 
round the ships, and Frobisher thought it no longer 
prudent to press farther westward ; he therefore with 
a party of sailors mounted a high hill, fired a volley 
in honour of the Countess of Warwick, and then 
* turned his ships' heads homewards. 

Though little progress had been made towards 
reaching China, yet as the vessels brought home 200 
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tons of tho precious ore, their arrival' in England was 
liail<"(l with enthusiasm. The hopes of the Queen and 
tho nation rose higher than ever. Special commis- 
sioners wore a]»i)c»intcd hy Her Majesty to examine 
the (juality of the ore, and to pronounce upon the pro- 
bahility of tlir v(»ya<((» to India being accomplished. 
After lon^^ iinjuiry a favourable report was made^ and 
it was reconnnen<l('(l that a new expedition should be 
sent out. an<l a eolony })lante(I on that remote coast, 
to t«ak(^ poss(Nssion of its treasures, and be on the look- 
out for further di^s(•ov(;ri4*s. To brave the hardships 
of a polar wint<:r was a new and daring enterprise ; 
but so hi<(h W(T(i the hopes of the nation raised at this 
time that the full number of one hundred persons 
was soon obtained, amongst whom were mariners, 
miners, soldiers, gold-refiners, bakers, carpenters, and 
gentlemen. Materials were sent on board the vessels, 
which on being j)ut together might be converted into 
a house. The scpiadron now fitted out was the largest 
that had ever ventured into the northern seas. It 
consisted of fifteen vessels, which sailed from Harwich 
on the 27th May, 1578. 

It was not long before disasters began to assail this 
large and encumbered flieet. On reaching the opening 
of Frobisher's Strait it was found to be frozen over 
from side to side, and barred with successive walls 
and bulwarks of ice. A strong easterly wind had 
driven many icebergs upon the coast, and navigation 
amid these huge moving bodies became very dan- 
gerous. One large vessel, the * Dennis,' received such 
a tremendous blow that it went down instantly, 
though the other ships happily succeeded in saving 
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the crew. This spectacle struck terror into the other 
sailors, who felt that the same accident might happen 
again at any moment. The danger was much enhanced 
by the gale increasing to a tempest ; and the icy masses, 
tossing in every direction, struck furiously against the 
ships' sides. Invention was now set to work to find 
means of safety ; some moored their vessels to these 
floating islands, and, being carried about with them, 
escaped the blows which they would otherwise have 
received ; others held over the sides of the ship oars, 
planks, pikes, poles, anything by which the force of 
the shocks might be broken. Frobisher considers it 
* highly to the credit of the poor miners and lands- 
men, wholly unused to such scenes, that they met 
with so much bravery the dangei-s that surrounded 
them. At length it pleased God with His eyes of 
mercy to look down from heaven,' — a brisk south-west 
wind dispersed the ice, and gave them an open sea 
through which to navigate. Frobisher now bent all 
his efforts to reach the spot where he was to plant 
his colony. After considerable efibrt he made his way 
into the strait, and sailed for some distance between 
two coasts; but the gloomy mists and thick falling 
snow of this northern midsummer prevented his see- 
ing at all distinctly the character of the land on 
either side. Some of the sailors declared their belief 
that this was not the strait in which they had for - 
merly sailed. Frobisher would not listen to a sug- 
gestion which would convict him of throwing away 
time and trouble. He still pressed onwards. Once 
the seamen imagined they saw Mount Warwick, but 
they were soon undeceived. Then Christopher Hall 
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t)u^ oliiof pilot, stood up and declared, before all the 
«rn»w, that he noviT saw this coast before. Frobisher 
Mtill porsovored. sailing along a country more verdant 
and btjtter stocked with birds than the one he had 
formerly visited. In fact, this was the main entrance 
into Iludstjns 1 Jay, and bj' continuing in this direc- 
tion Frobisher wiaild have made a most important 
tlistjoverv. lint all his ideas of success were associated 
with the strait in which In* 1 ad sailed before, and on 
being obliged to own that this was a different one, he 
turned Uiek to tht: open sea. In this retreat the ships 
en(^ounteretl fogs and violent currents, and were so 
bcHet with rocks and islands, that it was almost as 
dilKcult a task to lind the way out of the strait as it 
liad been to effect an entranc^e. 

Frobisher was now constantly on the watch, and 
at length reached his purposed haven, but not until 
the beginning of August, when already thick snow 
wjus falling and signs of winter began to appear. A 
largii part of the materials for the house had been lost 
in the * Dennis/ or shattered into fragments in the 
encounters with the ice ; great part of the bread was 
spoiled, and the liquors had sustained a woeful leakage ; 
in short, there was found to be no adequate provision 
for a hundred men during a whole winter. Captain 
Fenton offered, indeed, to brave the danger with sixty 
men, if the carpenters would construct a hut with the 
remainder of the materials ; but the carpenters declared 
even such a structure could not be completed in less 
than two months — a period which the ships could not 
now venture to remain. Giving up the idea of the 
colony, Frobisher consulted his captains as to whether 
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they might not attempt some discovery to throw a 
lustre on the last month of their voyage, but in replj' 
they urged the advanced season, the symptoms of 
winter approaching, the danger of being ice-bound in 
these narrow inlets ; in short, nothing was now thought 
of but a speedy return home, which was effected after 
considerable damage to some of the vessels." 

'*He seemed to get on better with his two small 
vessels than with this large fleet," said Harry. 

Mrs. C. — "Yes, small vessels properly fitted and 
strengthened appear to be best adapted for Arctic 
navigation, as they can penetrate the narrow channels 
in the ice, and can be taken in and out where large 
ships would be in constant danger." 

" And was there another expedition, mama ? " asked 
Helen. " I should think people would not be so eager 
to subscribe their money again." 

Mrs. C. — " The records do not tell us what feelings 
were excited in the country by the failure of this 
ambitious adventure. Probably despondence and dis- 
gust were produced, for the glittering stone was never 
heard of more, a few careful experiments having 
proved it worthless." 

" And what became of Frobisher ? " asked Minnie. 

Mrs. C. — " He was soon employed in other scenes, 
and commanded one of the largest ships which opposed 
the Spanish Armada. After that he was rewarded by 
the Queen with the honour of knighthood, and was 
. sent to assist King Henry IV. of France in his wars 
with the League, where he received a wound of which 
he died in 1594." 

" These Arctic voyages remind one of the fable of 

4 
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tli»» oM man and his sons," remarked Harry. ** You 
know lie told his sons to dig up their field thoroughly 
and they would find a treasure ; and so they did^ but 
not in the way they expected They thought they 
Hhould find a lump of gold, or a bag of money, but 
inHt<?ad of that, the more they laboured on their 
^(round Ui<.» Ixittcr crops it produced, and they made 
a ^r(iat fortune at last. Well, these Arctic voyagers 
H^ivm to Hct out to find gold and the Indies, and 
iimtead of that, you say they made discoveries in 
<^(M);;raphy, and found out all about the compass, and 
Hailing. 

'* That is very true, HaiTy," replied Mrs. C. " In the 
(bourse of this Hcarch for gold and for the North- West 
paHHage (n(jitlier of which objects has been attained), 
otlurr gnjat and important questions have been worked 
out, in HcienccH which, at the time when Frobisher set 
out on hit* first voyage, may be said to hav^ been 
almost unhciard of. Discoveries in meteorology, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, in light, heat, astronomy, geo- 
graphy, natural history, and botany have resulted 
from these expeditions ; to which we may add the 
forming of a succession of seamen and officers un- 
rivalled in former ages or other countries. If we 
glance over the names of those to whom the conduct 
of th(jse expeditions has been entrusted, we find a 
s(iri(iH of world-wide celebrity, — Davis, Baffin, Hudson, 
Scoresby, Nelson, Phipps, Parry, Eoss, Franklin, and 
many more who all began their careers in these quarters. 
But to return to our history. The next enterprise 
was i)repared by some merchants of London in 1585, 
and consisted of two vessels, the * Sunshine' and 'Moon- 
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shine,' placed under the command of John Davis, a 

steady and determined seaman, endowed also witli a 
great fund of good-humour, by which he was thought 
likely to make himself acceptable to any natives he 
might meet, and also to keep up the spirits of his men. 
To assist in carrying out his designs he was provided 
with a supply of trifling gifts, and a band of musicians 
was sent on board his ship, " to enliven the men, and 
attract the natives." Davis's orders were strictly t*i 
seek for a North- West passage ; the delusive hope of 
finding gold being entirely abandoned. 

In the middle of July, as the ships, approaching the 
Arctic boundaiy, were sailing in- a calm sea beset with 
mist, a mighty roaring was heard- as of waves dashing 




on a rocky shore;, and presently the captain and 
master, having pushed off in a boat to examine this 
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suppose* 1 coast, wfiT surprised to find themselves 
amid nuiiHTous icolvrgs, the rolling of which and 
lK.*ating agaiii.Nt one another had produced this noise. 
Nt'xt day tliey came to the south-west coast of Green- 
land, which appean.'d most dreary and desolate, and 
though they saw many seals floating and birds beating 
upon the water, none could be caught. After sailing 
som«* time along the dreary shore, Davis pushed out to 
the North -We.^t, into the open sea. By the end of the 
month he had reached latitude 64°, and came again in 
sight of land, which was still part of Greenland, but as 
the wind was unfavourable for proceeding westwards, 
the air temperate, and the coast free from ice, he deter- 
mined to go on shore and take a view of the country. 
In company with two others Davis landed and 
mounted to the top oi%Jugh rock, where they yrere 
soon descried by some natives, who raised a lamentable 
ciy like the howling of a wolf Davis and his com- 
panions hereupon struck up a loud note, partly as a 
sunmions to the ship's crew, and partly as a friendly 
salutation to the natives. They were soon joined by 
some more sailors, accompanied by the band playing 
and dancing with inviting signs of friendship. Ten 
canoes hastened from a neighbouring island, and the 
[)eople crowded round the strangers, uttering in hollow 
voice unintelligible sounds. The English continued 
their friendly signs, ofiering also presents of caps, 
stockings, — gloves, whatever they happened to have ; 
and at length the fears of the natives gave place to 
cordial friendship. Next day thirty-seven canoes sur- 
rounded the ship, the people inviting the sailors by 
signs to come on shore. Davis manned his boats and 
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went to them : one shook hands with him, another kissed 
his hand^ and the two parties became very familiar. The 
natives parted with everything, — the very clothes from 
off their backs, consisting of seals* skins and birds' skins 
with the feathers on, their darts, — oa.rs, and canoes, ac- 
cepting cheerfully whatever their visitors chose to give 
in exchange. They offered to return next day, with a 
fresh supply of furs and skins, but the wind being now 
favourable, Davis thought it his duty to allow nothing 
to interfere with his scheme of discovery. He steered 
directly across the strait, or rather sea, which has been 
called by his name, and discovered high land, which he 
named Mount Raleigh, being part of Cumberland Island. 
Here his sailors killed three large bears, and were very 
glad of this addition of fresh meat to their larder. 

Davis sailed for about forty leagues up the strait, 
and then becoming involved in fogs and ice, towards 
the end of August he determined to suspend his opera- 
tions and return to England. Although little was 
accomplished by this expedition, yet the prospect 
which it held out and the sanguine hopes inspired by 
Davis rendered the equipment of another expedition 
an easy task. In the following year, 1586, he set sail 
with the same ships as before, to which was added a 
small vessel called the ' Mermaid,' and a boat or pinnace . 
In the end of May the little fleet reached the land 
they had formerly visited, in latitude 64°. 

The natives recognized their visitors of tlie previous 
year, and hastened to express their joy and welcome. 
Davis, finding them so well-disposed, went ashore and 
distributed among them some knives as presents, ask- 
ing for nothing in return. 
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Tlif most intimate acquaintance sprang up ; the 
two j^ai-ties ur(m1 to amuse themselves by leaping and 
wrestlin*^, in wliicl) sports the Esquimaux proved 
themselves near]}' e([ua] to tlieir English opponents. 
Hut 1)V (le;j:rees less agreeable dispositions developed 
themselves among the natives; they began to show a 
most inconveni(*nt propensity for appropriating every 
article, especially any scraps of iron, which came in 
their way. At length their boldness reached a high 
pitch ; they stole a spear, a gun, a sword ; they cut the 
cables, and even took the * Moonshine's * boat away. 
Davis, hoping to intimidate the thieves, fired two 
^uns ov(^r their heads, ' which did sore amaze them/ 
and they fled precipitately. But their teiTor did not 
last long, aTid their greed after iron was so great that 
they could not forbear stealing. The captain was be- 
siegcjd by complaints from his men, to which he good- 
humouredly replied by bidding them look sharply 
after their own propeity, and not deal hardty with the 
natives." 

" Why were they so eager to get iron, auntie ? '* 
asked Minnie. 

" Because they have none in their own country," 
replied Mrs. C. " Until the period of which we are 
now speaking the tools and weapons of the Esquimaux 
were made of sharpened or hollow stones, or bones of 
seal and horns of reindeer ; but when they saw how 
much better iron instruments were, there is no wonder 
that they became covetous of them and employed all 
their cunning to obtain possession, even if it were only 
of the old rusty nails. 

Davis started on a tour to see somethino: of the 
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country ; he tried to ascend some lofty hills, but the 
wind was so violent, and the rocks so steep, that he 
had to give up the attempt. He discovered very little 
of any interest, and soon returned to his ships, where 
he found matters were going on worse and worse with 
the Esquimaux. They had stolen an anchor, cut the 
cables, and even thrown large stones against the ships' 
sides; and the saUors asked if they were still to bear 
these insults. Davis, who perhaps suspected that his 
own men had not been dealing very gently with the 
natives, bid them have patience and all would be well. 
He invited an Esquimaux party on board, treated them 
hospitably, gave them some small presents, and dis- 
missed them apparently well-pleased. However, in 
the night the depredations began again, and once 
more stones were thrown into the ' Moonshine,' one of 
which knocked down a sailor. Even the captain's 
gentle temper was now roused ; he gave orders for two 
boats to chase the ci^lprits, and having secured one 
captive, he brought him on board and kept him as a 
hostage for the good behaviour of his countrymen. A 
few days afterwards, a fair wind springing up, the 
English set sail, carrying off the Esquimaux prisoner, 
in spite of his doleful cries and those of his friends 
who were left behind ; however, finding himself well 
treated and presented with a new suit of clothes, he 
reconciled himself to his new position. The wind 
being favourable, Davis pushed across the bay, in 
hopes of attaining the object of his voyage. Presently 
the mariners observed a land diversified with hills, 
bays and capes extending as far as the eye could reach ; 
but what was their horror when, on approaching it, 
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they found it was only ' a most great and strange 
quantity of ice ! ' It was, in fact, the icy barrier which 
oflen, for great part of the season, fills the middle of 
Bafiin's Bay. As they coasted along this mighty field 
a fog came on, by which the ropes and sails were all 
frozen fast. Dismayed by this, the seamen considered 
the j)as«age hopeless, and remonstrated with Davis 
against any further attempt being made. Davis was 
anxious not to abandon his great enterprise, yet he 
was obliged to take into consideration the fears of his 
crew at encountering such great and unknown dan- 
gers. He therefore determined to leave the ' Sunshine * 
and. the 'Mermaid' to make their way to England, 
while he himself would push on in the * Moonshine,' 
with the boldest of his crew. At length, on the 1st 
August he turned the ice, and, in latitude 66° 33', 
reached land, along which ho coasted southwards among 
a number of islands. The shores were crowded with 
flocks of birds, gulls and seamews, and the waters 
abounded in fish, so that in an hour s time the crew 
caught a hundred cod-fish. On reaching Labrador, he 
found a coast covered with forests of, fir, pine, yew, 
and birch ; but some of his sailors who landed had an 
encounter with the natives, by whom two were killed 
and two wounded ; and after this disaster, and seeing 
that the month of September had arrived, Davis found 
it prudent to return to England." 

" It seems as if very little was done in each of these 
voyages," remarkt i Edmund. " I should have thought 
it very tiresome sort of work ; I should always have 
been wanting to push on and find out something worth 
knowing." 
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Mrs. C. — " You must not count it a little thing that 
the line of coast was properly examined and laid 
down on a chart. To examine in this way even a 
hundred miles of the coast of these icy regions re- 
quired patience and hardihood, and many other excel- 
lent qualities. Then the last discoveries of one of 
these navigators formed a starting point for later 
ones; and thus gradually the whole region has be- 
come well known. But, I presume, in those days the 
public was of your opinion, Edmund ; for Davis found 
great diflSculty in getting any assistance towards 
fitting out a third expedition. He was obliged to 
hold out the inducement that by proper arrangement 
the outlay might be more than repaid by fishing, and 
no additional expense need be incurred on account of 
discovery. Yet upon this last object was his own 
heart set. 

In the middle of June, 1586, the adventurers ar- 
rived at their old station, and were received by the 
natives as before with cries of welcome. These 
savages lost no time, however, in the renewal of their 
former system of thieving, for which great oppor- 
tunities were afforded during the putting together of 
a boat with materials brought from England. They 
carried oflF the planks, and when fired at, placed them 
before their bodies as shields, thus securing both their 
planks and persons. It was now arranged that the 
two large vessels should remain to fish in Davis's 
Strait, while Davis, trusting to the pinnace alone, 
should venture on to a higher latitude. He continued 
to range the coast to the northward, and came to a 
point in upwards of 72° latitude, which he named 
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Sanderson's Hope, the sea being still open to the north 
and west. 

The wind having shifted, Davis held on a westerly 
course, and proceeded forty leagues without seeing 
land, when he was arrested by the great barrier of ice. 
Ho first endeavoured to round it by the north, but 
seeing no passage on that side turned to the south, 
beating about many days without success. 

On the 19th July he came in sight of Mount 
Raleigh, and found himself at the mouth of the inlet 
discovered in his first voyage, and since called Cumber- 
land Strait ; he sailed across its entrance and ascended 
its northern shore, till he was again beset among 
numerous islands, and being becalmed, he could not 
make his escape to the open sea again till the end of 
the month. After passing Frobisher's Strait the pin- 
nace crossed the mouth of an extensive gulf, where it 
was carried along by a violent current, while in an- 
other gulf the water was whirling and roaring as at 
the meeting of tides. This was evidently the grand 
entrance to Hudson's Bay ; but Davis could not venture 
to explore any farther, for he had only half a hogshead 
of fresh water left, and he hastened to the point of 
rendezvous appointed with the other ships. What 
was his disappointment and indignation on finding 
tliat tliey had departed and left him, with his slender 
store of provisions and water, to make the voyage to 
England alone ! Having no alternative, he boldly 
undertook the voyage, and happily accomplished it, 
enduring, however, great privations in the passage." 

" Cowardly fellows ! " exclaimed Harry ; " I hope 
they were all punished when Davis got home." 
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" I do not know whether anything was done to 
them," replied Mrs. C. " I am afraid too many of 
their countrymen would, have agreed with them that 
they were right to look after their own safety, and 
that, not having heard anything of their commander 
for two months, they had good reason to suppose he 
had perished. 

Davis still spoke in sanguine terms, and exulted in 
what he had done; he had reached a much higher 
latitude than any former navigator, and, with the 
exception of the barrier of ice on one side, had found 
the sea open, and its depth unfathomable. He con- 
sidered therefore the success of another spirited attempt 
was almost certain. But he could not get the nation 
on his side. Three failures had exhausted the public 
interest, and made men indisposed to listen or inquire 
further into the subject. It became the cry, he tells 
us, ' This Davis hath been three times employed : why 
hath he not found the passage?' Mr. Sanderson, who 
had been the principal promoter of all these enter- 
prises, still continued Davis's friend, but, unable to 
obtain resources for a new expedition, he could only 
employ him, with the assistance of the best artist of 
his time, in constructing a globe showing all his 
Arctic discoveries, which is still preserved in the 
library of the Middle Temple in London. 

No more Arctic voyages were undertaken during 
the sixteenth century. I shall begin the narratives of 
the seventeenth centuiy to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NOUTH-WEST VOYAGES CONTIXUED. 

<-A|)Uin Weymouth and the Levant Company. — The horrors of an icy 
Hiimmor. Expedition under Captain Knight in 1606. — Difficullies of 
navigation in Polar Kea«. — Hudson's voyage to the North- West. — 
Baffin and IJylot start for the Polar regions in 1615. — Whales and 
oUi«r Arctic animals. — The Hudson's Bay Company. 

MuH. C. — "In my former narrative I told you of the 
roriiiation of tlie Muscovy Company of oierchants in 
London, and that they had been foremost in the early 
H(!h(ini(js of Arctic discovery. We must now add to 
thcni th(j Levant Company, which took its rise early 
in the Hoventeentli century. These two great bodies, 
fnuJin^ tlie route by the Cape of Good Hope to India 
fwliich had been followed for more than a hundred 
years) beset with many dangers, determined to make a 
combin(id effort to find a North- West passage. In the 
month of May, 1602, they sent out Captain Weymouth 
with two small vessels. 

Aft(ir passing the coast of Greenland, Weymouth 
made sail to the. west, and came in sight of the coast 
of America. The land was still covered with snow, 
and the vessels were so involved in fog that they did 
not ])orceive a great bank of ice till they were close 
upon it. Being in great want of water, some of the 
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sailors landed, loaded their boats with ice, and found it 
to make very palatable drink. They . heard a great 
sound of the dashing of waves on the shore, but on 
rowing in that direction, they found it was the noise 
made by /a .quantity of ice terrible to behold' The 
mist became so thick that they could not see two ships' 
length, and the captain thought it prudent to take 
down the sails ; but on trying to do so the sails and 
ropes where found so fast frozen that though this was 
now the middle of summer they could not be moved. 
Next day the attempt was renewed, but it was only 
by cutting away the ice from the ropes that they 
could be made to run through the pulleys ; and on 
the following day the fog was so thick, and froze so 
fast, that ropes, sails, and rigging were immovable." 

" That is not the sort of summer I should like," ex- 
claimed Minnie. *'I don't feel the least inclined for 
travelling in the Arctic regions." 

Mrs C. — " Captain Weymouth's crew were of your 
mind, I suppose, Minnie, and were so terrified by the 
sights and sounds around them that they began to 
hold meetings among themselves, and to make plans 
for ending the expedition and returning to England. 
They even proposed to seize their captain and confine 
him in his cabin till he should give his consent. 

Weymouth, having had a hint given him of what 
was going on, summoned all the sailors before him, 
and called upon them to answer for thus attempting to 
overthrow an expedition fitted out at so great an 
expense by the honourable merchants. The men were 
quiet but firm, and presented their captain with a paper 
signed by them all, and setting forth their reasons for 
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tile proi)Osed step. Weymouth retired to his cabin to 
consider what he should do, and presently it was an- 
nounced to him that the ship's head had been turned 
homewards. Hastening upon deck, he inquired who had 
<l()ne this, and being answered, 'One and all,' he found 
tlie combination too strong for him to resist. The men 
were willing enough to proceed to any further dis- 
covery in a southerly direction, but they steadily 
refused to go any more towards the north. After a 
few more weeks spent in exploring the coast of Labra- 
dor Weymouth's expedition returned to England." 

" Well, I think they were a cowardly set of fellows," 
cried Harry, " to be frightened by a little ice." 

" Not a little, Harry," replied Minnie; "I am sure, 
from auntie s description, that it must have been' some- 
thing very awful. I dare say it was like what the 
Ancient Mariner saw, which always makes me shiver 
when I say it : — 

" And now there came both mist and snow^ 
And it grew wondrous cold ; 
And ice mast-high came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts the snowy clifts 

Did send a dismal sheen ; 
Nor shapes of men, nor beasts we ken - 

The ice was all between. ^ 

The ice was here, the ice was there, < 

The ice was all around, V 

It cracked and growled, and roared and liowl^, 
A wild and ceaseless sound." 

Mrs. C. — "About four years after the failure of this 
expedition, the Muscovy and East India merchants 
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fitted out a small vessel under John Knight, who was 
a stout and enterprising sailor, and had frequently 
made trading voyages to Greenland in the Danish 
service. 

On the 19th June he came in sight of the conti- 
nent of America, in latitude 56°. The vessel was 
terribly tried by tempests, and so bruised between 
islands of ice, which dashed against its sides, that it 
was necessary to put into a little cove to refit. Here 
the storm was so violent that the rudder was torn off, 
and they were obliged to haul the little vessel on shore 
to put it in thorough repair. 

About a week after. Knight, with some of his men 
well armed, went across the bay in a boat in search of a 
better harbour, and to explore the country. With this 
view the captain, his mate, and one saUor, went over a 
hill, leaving three men in charge of the boat. These last 
waited the whole day for the return of the exploring 
party; they then blew trumpets, fired muskets, and 
made every signal they could think of, but without 
effect. After waiting till eleven at night, they gave 
up hopes, and returned to the ship with these doleful 
tidings. The crew were struck with dismay at the 
loss of their captain and best officer, and at being left 
in such deplorable circumstances. The boat was fitted 
out next day for search, but during the night the bay 
had become covered with ice. After two sad days had 
passed, on the night of the 28th June, as the boat- 
swain was keeping watch, he saw rushing through the 
darkness a great body of men, who, on catching sight 
ot* him, let fiy arrows at him. He instantly fired and 
gave the alarm ; but before the crew could be roused 
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from their beds tlie tents were surrounded by fifty 
savages, who, with loud cries, menaced an immediate 
attack. The English mustered only eight men and a 
large dog, but they determined rather to perish bravely 
assailing the enemy than await their onset. They 
advanced, therefore, placing the dog in front. The 
savages were taken aback at this bold conduct, leaped 
into their boats, and made off with all speed ; but they 
were entangled in the ice, and, to judge by their cries, 
some damage was suffered by them from the English 
muskets. 

In this alarming state of affairs the mariners made 
all haste to repair and fit their shattered vessel for sea. 
They had then to cut a way for her out of the cove 
through the ice ; they had no proper rudder to steer 
with, and the leaks were so large that the sailors had 
to be constantly at the pumps. After hard rowing 
and pumping for three weeks they succeeded in 
reaching Newfoundland, where they met with a 
kind welcome and assistance in repairing their ship. 
In another month they sailed to England and gave a 
most doleful account of their voyage. 

You see that this expedition never entered the 
Arctic regions at all ; but I wished to show you how 
the dangers, and hardships, and disasters of those 
voyages often began before the object of the voyage 
was even properly entered upon. And Harry would 
not be in such a hurry to call all the unsuccessful 
sailors cowards if he would remember how different 
their ships were from those of our day, and how un- 
prepared they were for the many risks they had to 
encounter. 
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The next expedition was placed under the command 
of Hudson. It was fitted out by Sir John Wolsten- 
holme. Sir Dudley Digges, and other persons, — ^who, 
however, were not able to project it on a very mag- 
nificent scale. It consisted only of one small vessel, 
provisioned for a six months* voyage, and set sail from 
the Thames in April, 1610. 

Towards the end of June the adventurers found 
themselves at the entrance of the channel which has 
since received the name of Hudson's Strait. They were 
here annoyed with ice in various forms — pack, drift, 
and loose islands of ice — which were difficult to avoid, 
from the violence of the currents carrying them along. 
They were often obliged, especially during fogs, to 
moor the vessel to the largest and firmest of those 
masses. Some of the sailors fell sick; I am afraid 
that with some the real malady was fear. Hudson, 
seeing his men falling into a depressed state of mind, 
tried every means in his power to re-animate them. 
Some few expressed themselves ready to proceed, but 
most of the crew declared they did not care where 
they went so as it was out of the ice, and that they 
would give nine-tenths of all they were worth to 
be safe at home. Hudson, vexed and disappointed at 
this want of energy in his men, still determined to 
follow his own idea ; and persevered in the attempt 
to penetrate to the westwards. He had sometimes 
a wide and clear sea, sometimes he found himself 
entangled amid mountains of ice, and saw land alter- 
nately on one side or the other, till he reached some 
rocky islands, where, finding a tolerable harbour, he 
bestowed on them the name of " Isles of God s Mercy." 

5 
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They made no long stay here, however, for the islands 
were barren and desolate, so, pushing on, they arrived 
at a broad opening having on each side capes, to which 
Hudson gave the names of his two patrons, to the one 
on the continent that of Wolstenholme, to the other, 
on the large islatid of Mansfield, that of Sir Dudley 
Digges." 

" I think it is so nice to know the reasons why places 
were called by particular names, mama," said Grace ; 
"we can remember them so much better. We can 
never forget Hudson's, and Frobisher s, and Davis*8 
Straits; and even Sir Dudley Digges reminds us 
exactly of what it belongs to much better than some 
of the names we have to learn in the geography book." 

Mrs. C. — "I daresay most of those names had 
reasons attached to them too, Gracie ; only they have 
been forgotten in course of time. The names given to 
newly discovered countries do certainly convey to our 
minds a pretty accurate notion of the period at which 
they were first explored, as all our voyagers have 
named their discoveries after the best-known men of 
their day, or after their own personal friends. But to 
return to Hudson. Landing on the island of Mans> 
field, and mounting a hill, the men found level spots 
abounding in plants, where herds of deer were feeding, 
and the rocks were covered with sea-fowl. Seeing 
such ample material both for sport and food, the crew 
begged Hudson to allow them to enjoy themselves for 
a time on this pleasant spot. But finding the season 
for his great enterprise rapidly passing away, he thought 
proper to refuse their request. He had not long pro- 
ceeded through this channel when the coasts on each 
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side began to separate, and he saw before him a mighty 
ocean, to which his eye could see no bounds. This 
appeared to Hudson to be undoubtedly the Pacific 
Ocean, though we now know that it was the vast 
inland sea called Hudson's Bay. It was the month 
of August — a season at which hitherto the boldest 
northern navigators had been accustomed to think of 
returning. Little inclined to such a course, Hudson 
continued to sail along the coast to the left, which 
must have appeared to him the western boundary of 
America, hopmg perhaps to reach soon some cultivated 
and temperate shore, where he might take up his 
winter quarters. The shores of this bay, however, 
though not in a very high latitude, are subject to a 
climate the most rigorous and inclement. Groping 
along the gulfs and capes of this unknown coast, 
struggling with mist and storm, and harassed by a 
discontented crew, he spent three months without 
finding any comfortable harbour. It was now the 1st 
of November, the ice was closing in on all sides, and 
nothing remained to be done but to meet the winter 
in the best way they could. Hudson's chief anxiety 
was about food, of which they had only a small 
quantity left out of their six months* provision. He 
took active measures to supply this want, offering a 
reward to any one who should kill bird, beast, or fish ; 
and carefully husbanding the remains of the original 
stock." 

"Were there many animals, then, on those barren 
shores ? " asked Minnie. 

Mrs. C. — "Yes; the narrative relates that in the 
course of three months the men had killed a hundred 
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dozen of white partridges ; and that in the spring, when 
these disappeared, there came flocks of geese, swajis, 
ducks, and teal, on their flight from south to north. 
When these failed, the sea began to open, and on the 
very first day 500 fish of tolerable size were taken. 
Nevertheless, for some part of the winter they must 
have endured great hardships, and at one time were 
reduced to eating moss, for which they had to search 
diligently under the snow. Discontent arose among 
the men as to the distribution of the small remaining 
portion of bread and cheese, and Hudson too hastily 
decided on dividing it amongst them aU. This was a 
bad plan with a crew who had already shown them- 
selves unprincipled and ill-tempered : many of them 
devoured their whole portion at once, and their dis- 
tress, becoming greater than ever, brought on a terrible 
crisis. 

Hudson probably hoped, as the season advanced, to 
push on southwards, and to reach in the summer the 
wealthy regions which he was sent out to seek. The 
sailors, on the contrary, had set their hearts on return- 
ing to England, fearing perhaps lest Hudson might 
make them pass toother winter on these dreadful coasts. 
Ringleaders were not wanting to the party of malcon- 
tents. The captain had lately displaced Ivet, the mate 
who had shown a strong desire towards turning back, 
and appointed in his room Bylot, a man who had 
always shown more zeal in the cause. He had also 
changed the boatswain, and, worse than all, he had by 
a few hot and hasty expressions made an enemy of one 
man who ought to have been bound to him by ties of 
gratitude. This man, whose name was Green, was 
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a worthless fellow, who had been cast off by all his 
friends, and whom Hudson, from compassion, had taken 
on board and tried to reclaim and restore to society. 
Yet for a few hot words, caused, it is said, by a mis- 
understanding about the purchase of a great-coat, this 
wretch consented to become the chief in a conspiracy to 
seize the vessel and doom his benefactor to destruction. 

We have the rest of this story from a man called 
Pricket, who seems to have been kept in complete 
teiTor and subjection by the mutineers, and though 
aware beforehand of the horrible crime they had 
determined to commit, was yet powerless to prevent 
it. On the morning of the 22nd June, 1611, when 
Hudson came out of his cabin, he was set upon by 
three of the sailors, who seized him, and bound his 
hands behind his back. On his eagerly asking what 
they meant, they told him he should know that when 
he was in the boat. Ivet then attacked the ship's 
carpenter, who was known to be faithful to his com- 
mander ; he was soon overpowered by numbers, and 
had the choice given him of remaining as a prisoner 
on board the ship, but he absolutely refused, and 
followed his master, who was now being lowered down 
the sides of the vessel. With unexampled barbarity, 
the mutineers called from their beds and drove into 
the boat a few sick and infirm sailors, who would 
have been burdensome to them and could give no aid ; 
then cutting the boat off from the stem, they spread 
their sails and set off, flying as from an enemy. 

Hudson, abandoned thus, was never heard of more, 
and no doubt perished miserably on the scene of his 
last and most important discovery." 
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" Well, mama, I am sure you have nothing to say- 
in favour of those wretches," cried Harry. "I do 
hope they got the punishment they deserved, when 
they got home. Indeed, I wonder they were not afraid 
to show their faces in England at all" 

Mrs. C. — " When the mutineers had time to reflect, 
that was just the idea which occurred to them also. 
They had seized the vessel and put it under the com- 
mand of Green, but now they were puzzled as to what 
they should do, and no better plan presented itself 
than to cruise about on the high seas till by some 
means or other they could obtain a pardon under the 
King's seal. Disputes arose among the sailors, espe- 
cially between Ivet and Bylot, as to steering the vessel, 
but the latter gained the confidence of most of his 
comrades, and at length guided them to Cape Dudley 
Digges, where clouds of sea-fowl darkened the air. A 
party from the ship immediately landed, spread them- 
selves among the rocks, and began to shoot. While 
the boat's crew were on shore seven canoes were seen 
rowing towards them. Soon some savages leaped on 
shore, and came forward beating their breasts, dancing 
and leaping with friendly gestures. Friendly inter- 
course began, the parties went backwards and forwards, 
and showed each other their mode of catching fowl, 
and exchanged presents. One day, however, as Pricket 
was sitting in the boat, happening to turn round, he 
perceived a savage close to him, with knife upraised 
ready to strike. In attempting to defend himself 
Pricket's hand was cut, and he with difficulty escaped, 
after receiving three wounds. At the same time a 
general attack was made on the English crew, who 
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were dispersed about the shore. Green was shot by 
an arrow and killed on the spot, and though the rest 
succeeded in reaching the ship, yet many of them 
were severely wounded, and three more died in a few 
daya Thus perished the chief actors in the mutiny, 
visited by Providence with a fate not less terrible than 
that which they had inflicted on their unfortunate 
victim. 

The rest of the mutineers, deprived of some of their 
best hands, were fearful of venturing on shore, and 
yet it was necessary to procure provisions for their 
voyage to England. They contrived in some hasty 
excursions to collect three hundred birds, which they 
salted and preserved as their only stock of food. 
They suffered during the passage dreadful extremities 
of hunger, at length being reduced to half a bird a 
day to each man, and considering it a luxury to have 
them fried in tallow candles, which were shared among 
them for that purpose. Ivet, the sole survivor of the 
ringleaders in the mutiny, sank under these priva- 
tions; and just when they were reduced to their last 
fowl the coast of Ireland came in sight. They landed, 
but did not meet with much kindness, or the sym- 
pathy they expected to find in their distressed state ; 
however, they obtained the means of proceeding to 
Plymouth." 

" I am very sorry Hudson came to such an end as 
that," exclaimed Helen. " I think of all you have 
yet told us about he made the most important dis- 
coveries." 

Mrs. C. — " Notwithstanding the deplorable end of 
this voyage, the discovery made of the great open sea 
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in the west seemed to hold out flattering hopes of 
accomplishing a passage. To follow out this prospect 
Captain Button was dispatched the next year (1612), 
with Bylot and Pricket as guides. Button seems to 
have been an active and resolute seaman. He soon 
made his way through the straits, and pushing directly 
across the great sea, came in view of a cape, which 
afterwards proved to be the southernmost point of 
Southampton Island. Nothing now appeared to break 
the vast y)rospect of the ocean, and Button cherished 
sanguine hopes of soon reaching Japan. Suddenly an 
alarm of * Land, land ! ' was given, and there appeared 
before them an immense range of coast, stretching 
north and south, barring further progress. Before 
Button could find time to look for an opening, winter 
set in, and he was obliged to seek quarters for the 
season. In spite of all precautions he lost several 
men, through the severity of the cold, and it was not 
till the following June that he was able to extricate 
himself from the ice. He then steered northwards, 
and sought a passage through the broad strait between 
the continent and Southampton Island, since called 
Roe's Welcome. Finding this channel, however, be- 
come narrower and narrower, till it apparently closed, 
he gave up the attempt, and returned to England." 

" How dreadfully disappointed everybody must have 
been ! " exclaimed Minnie. " I suppose nobody would 
think it worth while to try any more, especially when 
they had to spend a whole winter in such a miserably 
cold climate." 

Mrs. C. — " The merchant-adventurers were not yet 
disheartened, Minnie. In the summer of 1615 they 
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sent out a vessel named the ' Discovery/ under the 
command of Bylot, and with him they sent Baffin, 
who was now much esteemed as the most skilful 
steersman and best nautical observer of the age. This 
expedition, however, met with the same disappoint- 
ment as the former ones ; and when in the following 
year Bylot and Baffin were once more sent out for 
discovery, they determined to turn their attention to 
a different quarter. They no longer attempted a 
passage by Hudson's Bay, but sailing through Davis's 
Straits to the north, they reached, in the end of May, 
Davis's farthest point, Sanderson's Hope. They sailed 
westwards, in latitude 74°, till they were arrested by 
a large body of ice, and obliged to turn into a neigh- 
bouring sound to await its melting. Here they re- 
ceived repeated visits from natives, who brought them 
large quantities of the horns of the narwhal, from 
which the bay received the name of Horn Sound. 
The discoverers continued their voyage to the north- 
wards, among fragments of ice, while snow fell every 
day, and the ropes and sails were often frozen so hard 
as to make it impossible to handle them. In latitude 
76° they came to a cape and a sound, to which they 
gave the names of Digges and Wolstenholme, the two 
principal promoters of this undertaking. After en- 
countering a severe storm, the expedition discovered 
another sound, which would have furnished them 
with plenty of whales if they had been provided with 
the means of catching them : to this they gave the 
appropriate name of Whalefish Sound. 

In latitude 78° appeared another inlet, the widest 
of all they had yet discovered, which they named 
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after Sir Thomas Smith, another of the patrons of the 
expedition. 

Baffin did not venture far up Smith s Sound, but 
turning southwards, proceeded along the western border 
of the great bay. The next sound received the name 
Alderman Jones. In latitude 74° appeared another 
broad opening, which was called Sir James Lancaster's 
Sound; but Baffin seems to have made only a very 
hasty examination of all these sounds, and thought 
that the prospect of a passage through any of them 
seemed more hopeless every day. 

He proceeded, therefore, in a southerly direction, 
but a barrier of ice prevented his approaching the 
western shore; and finding the health of his crew 
suffering from the want of fresh provisions, he saUed 
across to Greenland, and from thence made a speedy 
passage home." 

" There, I call that something like a voyage ! " said 
Edmund; "Baffin must have had a different sort of 
men with him from those who were with Weymouth 
and Hudson." 

Mrs. C. — " I think that in spite of the want of suc- 
cess which attended those voyages, they were yet useful 
in accustoming the sailors to the hardships and difficul- 
ties they must encounter ; the navigation of the icy seas 
was becoming understood, and better preparations were 
made for the severe climate that was to be endured." 

"Don't you think it is very strange that when 
Baffin got farther to the north, whales seemed to be 
more and more abundant? I cannot imagine what 
such great creatures can find to eat in such miseiubly 
cold waters," remarked Minnie. 
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*' I quite agree with you, my dear Minnie," replied 
her aunt. "There is something very astonishing in 
the fact that these bleak and deary regions should yet 
be able to support such swarms of living Creatures as, 
we are told, abound there. We might have expected 
that if animal life were to be found there at all, it 
would have existed on a small scale and under dimi- 
nutive forms. But no. There we find not only the 
mighty whale, but the walinis, seal, narwhal, and bear, 
besides troops of smaller animals, all specially adapted 
for the climate of those regions. 

The Almighty Creator has arranged it so that each 
zone has its appropriate occupants, and these all minis- 
ter to the varied wants of man. Oil is the great want 
of man in the Arctic regions : it is his fuel, his food, 
and provides him with light ; and accordingly we find 
all the larger animals furnished with a layer of fat, or 
blubber (lodged beneath the skin and surrounding the 
body), which yields, by pressure, nearly its own weight 
of oil. It is also by this covering that Providence 
enables them to defy the extremities of cold, and to 
preserve a strong animal heat even under the Polai* ice. 

As to food, you know all over the world one race 
of creatures is designed to prey upon another ; so liere 
we find a gradation of animals, the lower forming a 
prey to the higher, till at last food is found for the 
largest of all. You have often seen on our sea-shores 
masses of a jelly-like substance, merely showing life 
by shrinking at your touch ? " 

" Oh yes, mama ; sea-anemones on the rocks at Tor- 
quay, and jelly-fish washed up by the waves," replied 
Grace. 
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" Those jelly-fish'' continued Mrs. C, " belong to a 
tribe of animals in the lowest scale of existence, called 
meduscB, numerous kinds of which inhabit the Polar 
seas. The Greenland sea derives its peculiar olive 
green colour from the myriads of minute medusae 
which swarm there. These olive green waters over- 
spread a space of about twenty thousand square miles 
in extent. 

Now, as it is said that there are thirty millions of 
these medusan animalcules in a square inch, you can 
imagine that the supply is inexhaustible. This green 
sea has been called the Polar pasture groimd, where 
whales are found in the greatest numbers. By some 
it is supposed that these monstrous animals feed 
directly on these microscopic atoms, but if not, there 
is another tribe considerably larger in size, whose 
multitudes rival those of the medusae : these are all 
th€ crabs, prawns, and shrimps; and it is probably 
these, with the smaller kinds of fish, which form the 
food of the whale. 

When Baffin returned from his last voyage, he gave 
it as his decided, opinion that the great sea he had 
explored was a bay enclosed on all sides ; he repre- 
sented the great opportunities it afforded for the 
whal^-fishery ; and ever since Davis's Straits have 
been the favourite resort of the whalers, who do not, 
however, often venture into those high latitudes where 
whales were said by Baffin to be peculiarly abundant. 

The territory to the west of Hudson's Bay was 
found to abound with foxes, wolves, martens, otters, 
minks and wolverines, and rats of various kinds. In 
1688 another great trading company, called the 
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Hudson's Bay Company, was fonned, which made settle- 
ments there, and obtained grants of land of unknown 
extent, to which was given the name of Prince Ru- 
pert's Land. This company carries on to this day an ex- 
tensive traflSc in fiirs. By one clause in their charter 
they engaged to continue the search for a North- West 
passage; but with the exception of one disastrous 
expedition sent out by them, nothing further was 
attempted during the seventeenth century. It was 
a time of wars and disturbances at home, which may 
partly account for this pause in English enterprise." 

"You have not told us about Fox and James, 
mama," said Helen. " I remember reading in ' Winter 
Evenings ' a very interesting account of their voyages, 
especially about Captain James spending a winter on 
Charlton Island in Hudson's Bay." 

Mrs. C. — *' That is the very reason why I need say 
nothing about them. They made no fresh discoveries, 
and as Mrs. Hack has given a very good account of 
the hardships they endured, you know Harry, and 
Minnie, and Grace, who have not read ' Winter Even- 
ings,' can now go and amuse themselves Avith that, as 
I have time for no more this evening. I daresay you 
can get Uncle George to tell you some more about 
whales, and you will have an opportimity of asking 
him any questions you like, as I am going to send the 
boys to-morrow to invite him to dine with us on 
Friday." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A VISIT TO MYSTICETUS COTTAGE. 

The children's waJk. — Uncle George interrupts Helen. — The stuflfed 
bear, the " horn," and other curiosities. — ^Varieties of whales and their 
habits. — Whale-fishery. — The Aurora Borealis.— Curious anecdote of 
Mr. Hall's Esquimaux dog. — Uncle George promises to come to 
dinner and tell his story. 

The next morning was fine and bright, though the 
snow had disappeared and the roads were very wet and 
dirty in some places. 

The girls begged to be allowed to accompany 
Edmund and Harry in their walk to Uncle George's 
cottage ; and after seeing that they were well wrapped 
up and had on good strong boots, Mrs. C. gave her 
consent to their going. 

" Shall we not be rather a large party to go visit- 
ing ? " asked Minnie, hesitating whether she should go 
or not. 

"Oh no, not at all," exclaimed Grace; "Uncle 
George is always glad to see us." 

"But then, you know, he is not my uncle," con- 
tinued Minnie ; " and perhaps he does not like 
strangers.'' 

" Oh yes, he does," answered Helen quickly ; " he 
alwaj^s likes us to bring our friends ; and everybody 
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calls him * Uncle George.' I want you to see the jaws 
of the whale, and the narwhal's horn, and the bear, 
and all the curiosities. Would not you like to see 
them, Minnie ? " 

" Oh yes, of course I should," replied Minnie. " I 
only thought perhaps Mr. C. would not like so many 
children to come all at once.'^ 

" You need not be afraid of that," answered Edmund. 
" There is nobody I know who is so jolly to visit 
as Uncle George ; he lets us do just as we please. He 
says Mysticetus Cottage is Liberty Hall, and you 
can't think what games we have had there, playing 
at ships, and battles, with Uncle George to direct us." 

" What do you think we did one day, Minnie ? " said 
Harry. "Why, Edmund and I got a harpoon and a 
lance out of his museum, and as the pond was frozen 
hard, we went on an expedition over it to pretend to 
hunt' for seals. When Uncle George found out what 
we had done, in spite of his dislike to the cold, he came 
after us, for he was afraid we should hurt ourselves ; 
and when he got up to us, do you know, he could not 
help showing us the proper way to throw the harpoon, 
and to haul the line. It was only a pity there had not 
been a whale there, for those were not the right things 
to take seals with ; but we did not know that till 
Uncle George came." 

" I wonder he minds the cold so much," remarked 
Minnie, '* when he has been so much used to it all his 
life." 

*' That is just it,'* answered Helen ; " he says he has 
had enough of it while he was young; but I don't 
think he ever really liked it." 
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"Well, I am sure I should like it," said Edmund. " It 
is just Uncle George's stories and the very things he 
says against it that made me determine to go to sea." 

"Ah! but then you will be in the Koyal Navy," 
said Helen, " and Uncle George was only " • 

" What was Uncle George only ? " said a voice near ; 
and looking up, the children saw the old gentleman 
watching them over his garden paling. " Come now, 
Helen, no sneers, if you please, at the whalers. I 
wonder where the Royal Navy would have been if it 
had not been for whales and whale-fishers. Why, do 
you know that we began our trade before there was 
such a thing as a Royal Navy ? Do you know that 
more than a thousand years ago some of your favourite 
Northmen were glad enough to follow the occupation 
of whalers, and they taught their craft to the French 
when they settled in Normandy ? " 

"Oh, indeed, Ujicle George, I did not sneer," said 
Helen, blushing, "but only it is much nicer for 
Edmund to go into the Navy." 

"Well, perhaps so, perhaps so; we won't quarrel 
about it. But come in, come in ; it does not do for me 
to stand dawdling out of doors," said Uncle George, 
leading the way in. 

"Mama sent us with a note for you, sir," said 
Edmund, as they all entered the cottage door. " She 
hopes you will come over and dine on Friday." 

"On Friday?" repeated Uncle George, — "well, weU, 
we'll see, well see. It's very cold weather for coming 
out, and I've been rather rheumatic lately. And who 
is this you have with you ? " he continued, looking at 
Minnie. 
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"This is our cousin Minnie," answered Grace, for 
Helen rather hung back since her unlucky speech, 
*'We wanted her to see all your curious things, be- 
cause mama has been telling us all about the Polar 
Regions, and the Arctic voyagers — and oh ! Uncle 
George, will you tell us about Captain Parry going 
to the North Pole in a boat ? — for Edmund says you 
told him something about it one day." 

" Stop, stop, Gracie : how fast you go ! — I can hardly 
follow you," cried Uncle George. "And so this is 
Minnie, is it ? And how do you do ? Do you want 
to go to the Arctic regions too ? " 

"Oh no, thank you, sir!*' said Minnie, looking a 
little alarmed. " But I should like to see some of the 
things auntie has been telling us about ; and Edmund 
said he thought you would not mind my coming." 

" Mind it, my dear ? " said Uncle George, laughing ; 
" no, of course I don't mind it ; I'm very glad to see 
you. As to these children, they take all their own 
way, don't you see ? They're used to me, and don't 
mind my being a little rough. I'm only like my bear : 
here he is," continued the old man, leading Minnie 
up to a great stuffed Polar bear in the hall; "he's 
rough, too, but there's no harm in him ; he can't hurt 

you." 

Minnie laughed at the idea of being afraid of a 
stuffed bear, and feeling a little more at her ease with 
Uncle George, she enjoyed examining the shaggy coat 
of the bear, and his two rows of tremendous teeth, 
and hearing about the quiet way in which he treads 
along the ice with his great spongy paws. 

" Did you kiU this bear yourself, sir ? " asked she. 

6 
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"Yes, I did; or else I should not care to have him 
here ; all the things you see in my museum are mj'' 
own trophies," replied he. " The story of this bear is 
rather a strange one, as I think you will allow ; but I 
cannot pretend to have met with much danger myself 
in killing him. 

It was in one of my first voyages with Mr. Scoresby ; 
a boat's crew left the ship in the barge with the inten- 
tion of attacking a bear which they saw swimming 
from one piece of ice to another. I was not with 
them, — I was watching them over the side of the ship. 
They rowed up to him, but all on a sudden he turned 
round, — for he was^ a bold one, — and before they could 
fire he got his paws on the boat-side and was climbing 
into the barge. I called to a comrade who was standing 
by; we slipped down into the captain's boat, whifch 
was towing astern, and went off" to assist the others. 
Meanwhile the bear had managed to climb right in, 
and the sailors, to save their lives, had thrown them- 
selves into the water, hanging on however by the 
gunwale. Well, we rowed up, and I shot the bear 
through the head as he sat in solitary triumph in the 
barge ; the sailors got off with their ducking.'' 

" I should like very much to see the jawbones of 
the whale, which Helen said you had got," said Minnie, 
glancing round the hall, which was decorated with 
curious thinofs. 

" Have you not seen them ? " asked Uncle George. 
*' Then you must wait till you are going away; for the 
jawbones of the whale form the porch to my door, and 
give the name to Mysticetus Cottage." 

" Oh ! I thought Edmund said Mr. Ceeta s Cottage," 
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said Minnie. "I did not know mysticetus meant the 
jawbones of a whale ! " 

*' Oh, Minnie ! " exclaimed Grace; " that is just what 
I used to think when I was a- very little girl." 

"And since when have you become a very great 
girl ? " asked Uncle George, patting Gracie on the head- 
''Never mind, Minnie; Gracie did not know any 
more than you, till I told her what I am now going 
to tell you. The mysticetus is the Greenland whale, 
— what the fishers call ' the right whale ' ; for you see 
thf.e are a great many kinds of whales. There's the 
razor-back, which is a great deal bigger than the mys- 
ticetus, but then he does not contain anything like the 
quantity of oil that the ' right ' whale can produce, and 
he is a danorerous fish to have to do with, for he is 
swifter and stronger ; so the whalers shun him, unless 
they are in the humour for a daring adventure, or 
mistake him for a mysticetus. Then there are the 
broad-nosed whale, and the beaked whale, and the 
bottle-nose ; this last is the one which is often seen in 
the bays of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, iand 
sometimes even has been' cau^rht on the Enolish 
coast." 

"And then there is the spermaceti whale, Uncle 
George," added Helen. 

"Yes. That is one I never had to do with," replied 
he ; " it abounds mostly in the southern seas, though it 
is occasionally met with on the American coast. The 
sperm whale or cachalot goes in herds, but the mysti- 
cetus goes about singly, or only by twos or throes 
together." 

" Then I suppose you had to go a good way some- 
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times before you caught enough to fill your' ship, Uncle 
Greorge ? " said Harry. 

*'Well, you see five or six of the 'right' whale 
would about make up a cargo, Harry," replied Uncle 
George ; f but it is sometimes what you would think 
slow work, We used to leave home about April and 
get back in September, when first I went with Mr. 
Scoresby. Then we used to keep about in the Green- 
land sea, between Spitzbergen and Greenland. That 
was when Mr. Scoresby was more interested in ex- 
amining the coast than in fishing ; but the ship was not 
his own, and we were always obliged to turn away 
from his discoveries, to his great disappointment, when 
the month of August came and the vessel was still 
de^xn, by which we meant empty. 

Some years afterwards, we found the whales wefe 
deserting those seas ; it seemed as if the whalers had 
driven them from place to place, till they had sought 
refuge in inaccessible parts of the icy seas. 

When I was master we used to sail in March, and 
go off* to Labrador, or Cumberland Strait, and keep to 
what was called the South- West Fishery." 

" But surely you have been up Davis's Strait and 
into Baffin's Bay, Uncle George ? " inquired Edmund. 

" Well, yes ; I have been. But I usually managed 
to get all I wanted without going to those high lati- 
tudes," replied he. '^Here is a trophy from Baffin's 
Bay, however. Now what do you think this is, 
Minnie ? " 

** Why, it is an elephant's tusk," cried Minnie ; " I 
did not think you could get that in Baffin's Bay." 
This is a narwhal's horn, my dear," said Uncle 



it 
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George, " brought from the very same place where the 
natives brought Baffin so many that he called it Horn 
Sound. Now it is not a horn at all, as you see, but 
ivory or bone, quite like a tusk, and it sticks straight 
out of the narwhal's nose, as you may call it, forming a 
very formidable weapon." 

" But what sort of a creature is a narwhal ? " asked 
Minnie. 

"Only another kind of whale," answered Uncle 
George, — " a small kind, wlien full grown about sixteen 
feet long ; and the tusk, as you see, may be nearly ten 
feet besides." 

" Do you call that smaU ? " remarked Grace ; " that 
makes twenty-six feet, which is as long as our draw- 
ing-room at home." 

" Of course, my dear, I meant compared with other 
whales," replied her uncle. "Small and great you 
know are comparative terms. The narwhal is much 
larger than a cod-fish, but small compared to the 
mysticetus, which is often sixty feet long, and even 
more." 

" And did you bring the whales home in your ship 
to make oil of?" inquired Minnie. "I wonder how 
you could get such great long creatures on board." 

"Oh no; we never take a whale on board at all. 
I will tell you what is done," answered Uncle George. 
"When a whale is caught it is secured alongside of 
the ship; then the crew set to work to cut off the 
blubber ; this they do in pieces of about half a ton 
weight. These are conveyed on deck, cut up into 
smaller pieces, and stowed away in the hold. The 
bones of the head are also brought on board ; but all 
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the rest of the -carcase of the whale is left to the birds 
and sharks. The blubber is then cleaned and put 
"into casks and conveyed into port." 

" I saw a picture once," said Minnie, " of a boat that 
was upset by a whale, and all the men were in the 
vwater : did you ever have accidents like that, sir ? " 

" Oh yes ; those accidents are constantly happening ; 
whale-fishing is beset with dangers of that kind. I 
will tell you something very near an unpleasant acci- 
dent which happened in my presence. We had killed 
a whale — at least, we thought it was dead — and Mr. 
Scoresby leaped upon its tail to put a rope through it 
for us to drag it to the ship, when suddenly he felt the 
animal sinking underneath him. Mr. Scoresby made 
a spring to the boat, and grasping the side we helped 
him in. At this moment the whale moved forward, 
reared up his tail and shook it with prodigious vio- 
lence ; however, after two or three minutes, he rolled 
on his side and was really dead." 

" Then Mr. Scoresby narrowly escaped being 
drowned," said Grace. 

" But the worst accidents which attend the whalers 
are caused by the ice. I believe there is not a year," 
continued Uncle George, "in which three or four 
vessels are not lost by being nipped." 

"What is nipped? I never heard of that," said 
Helen. 

"Caught between two icebergs and crushed, so that 
the vessel sinks. Sometimes the crew escapes, but 
not always," replied Uncle George. 

" What horrible things icebergs must be 1 " remarked 
Grace. 
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"And beautiful things too, G,racie," answered her 
nnole, " and ocUl things I may call them also, for no 
two of them are alike, and they are always changing 
their appearance with every passing cloud. I liave 
seen one that was as like as possible to an old castle. 
There were the ruins of a lofty dome about to fall, 
and a portion of an arched roof already tumbling 
down. In a very short time it had changed to an 
image of a gigantic elephant with two towers on liis 
back^ But when we sailed away from it, the iceberg 
assumed the appearance of a hgbthouse on the top of 
a great rock. 




In fact, you see among theiu churches, and towera, 
and mountains, and all kinds of things." 

" I think you have seen a great many wonderful 
things," said Minnie. 
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" Well, my dear, don't you know what King David 
says ? " returned Mr. C. : *^ ' Those who go down to the 
sea in ships and occupy their business in the great 
watei^, these men see the works of the Lord, and His 
wonders in the deep/ We do see many fine sights in 
those northern seas, which of course you miss, staying 
on shore. There are the sunsets and the sunrises. 
You don't get such fine efiects here, I can assure you. 
I have seen the whole sky of the richest purple before 
the sun was quite down, and then it would change to 
all the colours of the rainbow, one after another ; but 
it was quite impossible to describe. Hawever, that's 
nothing to the Aurora Borealis: you have heard of 
that, I suppose ? " 

" Oh yes^ and once I saw it," replied Minnie ; " the 
sky was red, just as if ther6 was a house on fire, and 
papa said the fire-engines went out looking where it 
eould be, but after all it was. only the Aurora." 
. " What is the Aurora Borealis ? " asked Grace. 

"That is more than I can explain,'" replied Uncle 

« 

George ; *• I can only tell you what it looks like. It is 
a light which appears in the northern part of the 
heavens in cold countries, after the sun has set, and 
especially during the long winter of the Arctic regions. 
But instead of a mere red light such as Minnie saw, 
it often assumes the most splendid colours, shooting 
up into the sky and forming an arch of golden or 
rainbow light, as if the whole world were on fire and 
this was the reflection of the blaze. It is easy to read 
small-printed books by this light. The finest displays 
of the Auroiu, however, only last a few moments, but 
it goes on playing oft^n all night, ^ving quite suffi- 
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cient light to replace the moon, when that is not 
shining." 

"Did you ever have anything to do with the Esqui- 
maux, Uncle George ? " asked Harry. 

" Not much," replied he ; "I saw something of the 
Greenland Esquimaux at Uppemavik, and I have met 
with parties of them occasionally, but I have not been 
travelling by land in their country so as to make much 
acquaintance with them." 

" Mama has been telling us about Mr. Hall, and his 
living among them," said Edmund. 

"Ah ! yes, and all about their dogs, I suppose," said 
Uncle Gteorge ; " those are useful creatures, and very 
clever too." 

"No, she has not told us anything about the dogs," 
said Helen. 

" What ! — ^not about Mr. Hall's dog Barbekark ? 
Well, I wonder she did not think of that," said Mr. C. 
"The Esquimaux would be sadly at a loss without 
their dogs. They take as much care of them when 
they I. re young as they do of their children, but they 
begin very early to make them useful. As soon as 
they can walk they are yoked to a small sledge, and 
in their efforts to shake it off, they learn to draw it. 
They require a good deal of training, and they get 
many a severe beating before they draw in a regular 
team. Rough usage, however, does not prevent their 
becoming very much attached to their masters, with 
whom they share hardships and privations, but also 
come in for their portion in a feast." 

" What is a team of dogs, uncle ? " asked Harry. 

Mr. C. — "A full team is eight or ten, and these 
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can draw a loaded sledge over the ice at the rate of a 
mile in four minutes. They are driven without reins, 
with a whip about twenty feet long, and they under- 
stand by the different noises which the driver makes, 
whether they are to turn to the right or left, to stop 
or go on. They are also of great value to the Esqui- 
maux in hunting. Captain Parry would have been 
much better off, if he had had a good team of dogs, 
instead of the reindeer, which proved perfectly useless." 

" Oh ! now, Uncle George, that is what we want to 
hear about ; — Captain Pany s boat-voyage," exclaimed 
Helen. 

" It is too late now for me to tell you about that," 
answered Mr. C, — " you will have to go home ; but if 
I can come on Friday, perhaps I shall be able then to 
give you an account of that adventure. 

Just now, I am only going to tell you about Mr. 
Hall's dog, as you say Mama has not mentioned him. 
Mr. Hall got together a very good team^ and made 
great use of his dogs, while he lived on Frobisher Bay; 
but there was one which was his particular favourite, 
— a clever dog, called Barbekark. This dog seemed 
always to lead the way in any hunting expedition ; 
indeed, he was very like a clever boy at school, leading 
all the others, whether into frolic or mischief. But 
one day Mr. Hall found out Barbekark trying to play 
a trick upon his companions, which looked as if he 
had more sense than you would expect from a dog. 
It was this : — 

When the dogs were to be fed, Mr. Hall iised to 
call them round him, and give each in turn a small 
dried fish called a capelin. In this way they used to 
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get ten or twelve apiece. Now every time Barbekark 
got his fish, Mr. Hall observed that he backed out 
of the circle, moved a distance of two or three dogs, 
and then forced himself into line again so as to receive 
a fish again before liis turn came round. This he did 
three or four .times in one round. Each dog thankfully 
received his capelin, but Barbekark, finding his turn 
came twice or three times as often as liis companions, 
appeared to wag his tail more gratefully than they, 
and seemed to say * Don t tell them ; I'm very hungiy, 
and they don't see the trick I play them.' But Mr. 
Hall had seen his cunning ways, and determined to put 
a stop to this game. Next time he came round to Bar- 
bekark, he gave him no fish, but passed him by. Then 
the dog changed his position, — again no fish ; once more 
he slipped from the circle and pushed himself in further 
round, — still he got no fish ; and then, Mr. Hall says, 
his countenance quite changed, and he looked very 
doleful ; he left the circle, and came and rubbed him- 
self against his master's knees, and looked up in his 
face, as if he wished to say * Forgive me, and I will 
not cheat my brother-dogs any more. Please to give 
me my share now.' So after three rounds, Mr. Hall 
took him once more into favour, and the dog never 
tried the same trick again." 

" Well, that was clever," cried Harry. *' It was just 
as if he could calculate the number of fish he got." 

" Mr. Hall seems to have been very fond of that 
dog," continued Mr. C. ; " he brought him to liis home 
when he returned after his two years' sojourn among 
the Esquimaux, and there, in the United States, Bar- 
bekark died in 1863." 
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" Now I think we ought to go home," said Edmund ; 
" and, Uncle George, you must really let me come for 
you in the pony carriage on Friday." 

" We will put in plenty of railway rugs for you," 
said Helen. 

" Yes, and a hot- water bottle," added Grace. " There 
now, you miist come," exclaimed Harry; and Minnie 
lent her voice also, for she said she wanted to hear 
some more of Uncle George's stories. 

"Very well, very well; then if it does not rain, 
Edmund, I shall expect you in good time on Friday," 
said the old gentleman. " So good-bye." 

*' Good-bye, and good-bye," came from all the voices, 
and the children set off on their return home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ross's FIRST VOYAGE. 

Some explanations regarding the Aurora Borealis. — Middleton's 
"Frozen Strait." — Other enterprises of the eighteenth century. — 
Behiing's discoveries. — The progress of science, and improvement in 
shipbuilding is favourable to Polar ex])l()rations. — Mr. Barrow per- 
suades the English Qovemment to fit out an expedition. — Franklin, 
Ro88| and Parry introduced. — Terrible accidents from ice and ice- 
bergs. — Ross goes over the track of Baffin. — More of the Esquimaux. 
— Lieutenant Parry differs from Captain Ross. 

"Well, dear mama, if Uncle George can come on 
Friday he will tell us about Captain Pany," said 
Harry, when all the children assembled round the fire 
on Tuesday evening. 

"Indeed; then I must get on with my history," 
replied his mother, " for you know we have more than 
a hundred years to fill up from the point where I left 
off last night, till we come to Captain Parry's voyage 
in 1827." 

" Yes, to be sure, auntie," added Minnie ; " the last 
we have heard was when the Hudson's Bay Company 
was formed, in 1668." 

"We liked all that about Captain James and the 
winter in Charlton Island," said Grace, " but there was 
not much in ' Winter Evenings ' about Fox," 
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" Tliere was not much to tell, I believe," answered 
Mrs. C. "He explored the shores of Hudson's Bay, 
sailed up Roe's Welcome, and also up the channel 
called by his name, towards a point which you will 
find on your map marked ' Fox's farthest! " 

" Mama, before you go on, I wish you would explain 
one thing," said Edmund. "Uncle George said he 
could not tell us what the Aurora Borealis is : can 
you ? 

" I am not quite sure about making it intelligible 
even to you, Edmund," replied Mrs. C, " and certainly 
the little ones could not understand it; but I will see 
what I can do. Some years ago, a Dr. Hamilton of 
Dublin, when trying some experiments with electricity, 
found that if he allowed the electric fluid to pass 
through a vacuum made by the air-pump, it produced 
a whitish tremulous light in streaks like an Aurora. 
From this he proceeded to make further experiments, 
by sending the fluid through air in a greater or less 
degree of rarefaction. Do you know what that means?" 

" Oh yes, mama," answered Edmund. " I under- 
stand the air-pump ; and you mean, when more or less 
of the air was pumped out — exhausted is the proper 
word — then the air became thinner — or less dense y I 
should say. Well, what happened ? " 

Mrs. C. — " He found that, according to the greater 
or less density of the air, the light varied in colour, 
sometimes being green, sometimes crimson or bluish 
colour. This, I believe gave to scientific men the first 
idea that the Aurora is Cjaused by the electric fluid 
passing through the cold atmosphere of the Poles 
towards the torrid zone, to supply the constant waste of 
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it which goes on there in thunderstorms, cyclones, etc. ; 
and since electricity and magnetism have been more 
studied of late years, it has been observed that great 
displays of the Aurora Borealis are almost invariably 
accompanied by magnetic storms. However, I cannot 
undertake to explain to you all the phenomena of tlie 
Aurora ; it must be enough for the present, that we 
may believe it to be caused by the electnc fluid pass- 
ing through air of various degrees of density." 

" Will you tell us something about the disastrous 
expedition of the Hudson's Bay Company, which you 
mentioned yesterday?" asked Minnie. 

Mrs. C. — " There is very little to tell. The company 
were bound by their charter to make some efforts to 
discover the north-west passage, but it was not till 
1719 that they fitted out an expedition for this pur- 
pose, undfer Knight and Barlow. These officers never 
returned, and a vessel sent out next year could get 
no tidings of them. At length, fifty years afterwards, 
the wrecks of their vessels were found on Marble 
Island, in Hudson's Bay. 

In 1741 Captain Middleton, supported by a gentle- 
man of the name of Dobbs, obtained the command of 
two vessels, with which he entered Hudson's Bay and 
sailed up Roe's Welcome. He came to a long inlet 
called the Wager, but it appeared quite enclosed by 
land, with a river falling into it. Proceeding to the 
northern extremity of the Welcome, he found a 
spacious opening that afforded at first the greatest 
hopes ; but finding it also shut in, he named it Re- 
pulse Bay/' 

" And a very good name too," said Harry. 
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Mrs. C. — "Middleton continued his voyage along 
the northern end of Southampton Island, but finding 
the sea much encumbered with ice, he named this 
strait Frozen Strait, and turning about, made the best 
of his way home. On reaching England he expressed 
a decided opinion that no passage lay in that direction. 
Mr. Dobbs, however, was much disappointed, and from 
his own reflections, as well as from certain statements 
made by the inferior officers, became convinced that 
Middleton had given a very imperfect statement of the 
facts. He so fully satisfied Parliament and the nation 
of this, that £10,000 was subscribed for a new expedi- 
tion, and a reward of £20,000 was promised to the 
discoverer of the desired passage. Very little was 
attempted, however, in the Arctic regions during the 
rest of the eighteenth century. Voyages to other 
parts of the world were undertaken. It was at this 
time that Captain Cook and Vancouver sailed round 
the world and made many important discoveries. 
About the same period Behring, conducting a Russian 
expedition, crossed Siberia, made the discovery of the 
strait which divides Asia from North America, and so 
set right that little error of Mercator's." 

" That was a good thing, I'm sure," exclaimed Harry ; 
" it seems so strange that people should have fancied 
it was such a short distance along the north of Asia." 

Mrs. C. — "Though Behring discovered the eastern 
boundary of Asia, he did not ascertain that the conti- 
nent of America approached so near to it, as we now 
know that it does. His object was to reach Japan, 
but before he could accomplish this purpose he fell a 
victim to disease, and his companions with some diffi- 
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culty returned. home. The name of Behring's Strait 
was bestowed some time afterwards upon that channel, 
in honour of its first discoverer. 

" Captain Cook sailed through it as far as Icy Cape, 
on the American side. But between that headland 
and the western shores of Baffin's Bay, nothing was 
known of the north coast of America, except at two 
points, the mouths of the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
Rivers. These two streams had been partly explored 
by Heame and Mackenzie in 1772 and 1789, travel- 
ling from the Hudson's Bay territory. They followed 
these rivers to their mouths, and reported that they 
had reached ' a great Polar ocean ; ' but no boat had 
as yet been launched upon this supposed Polar sea. 
In this state of uncertainty the matter rested all 
through the wars with France which occupied the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century." 

"Peace was made in 1815, was it not ?" said Helen. 
" Then I suppose there were plenty of ships and sailors 
too, ready to be employed in Arctic or other voyages." 

Mrs. C. — " The art of shipbuilding also, and other 
^rts relating to navigation, had, by that time, been 
much improved. Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Barrow, 
Secretary of the Admiralty, had been foremost in 
schemes of discovery in all quarters of the globe ; he 
now began to turn his attention to the Arctic regions, 
and urged upon the Government the propriety of 
accomplishing that discovery of a north-west passage 
to which our old navigators had pointed the way. 
There was now, he said, great probability of success 
arising from the breaking up of the vast fields of ice, 

7 
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which for 4rOO vears had blockaded the shores of 
(ireeiiland. This was reported by the whalers, who 
had, for the last year or two, found the higher lati- 
tudes comparatively free from ice, while icebergs and 
masses of packed ice were found floating much further 
south than had ever been known previously." 

" I suppose those were what Uncle George calls 
* oj>en seasons/ " remarked Edmund. 

Mrs. C. — " The whalers speak of * open ' and * close ' 
seasons when they mean that there is much or little 
ice to oppose their progress towards their fishing 
grounds ; and from their accounts in the beginning of 
this century, some people imagined that the climate 
was becoming permanently warmer; various theories 
being put forward to account for the fact. It has, 
however, been proved since, that there are successions, 
(cycles we call them) of open and close seasons, just in 
the same way as we have hot and cold summers. The 
year 1811, and several years following, had been warm, 
and Mr. Barrow represented so strongly the desira- 
bility of seizing this favourable opportunity, that he 
succeeded in persuading the Government to give 
orders for fitting out two Arctic expeditions. 

"The first consisted of two ships — the 'Isabella' and 
the 'Alexander,* — with orders to proceed to Baffin's Bay, 
and to seek a passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The other — consisting of the 'Dorothea' and 'Trent/ 
— starting at the same time, was to take the bolder 
course of steering for Behring s Straits across the North 
I\)le itself. The latter expedition was commanded by 
(;?a[)tain Buchan, with Lieut. Franklin as his second in 
command. Some months were spent in fitting and 
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strengthening the vessels for the service in which they 
were to be employed ; and while engaged in this work, 
Franklin' made acquaintance with the officers under 
whom the other expedition was to sail. These were 
Captain, afterwards Sir John Ross, and Lieut. Parry. 
The acquaintance thus begun, ripened into friendship, 
which, in the case of the two younger men, lasted for 
nearly forty years." 

" Ah ! now we are really coming down to modern 
times. Boss, Parry and Franklin, — this will be 
delightful ! " cried Helen. " Go on, mama: when did 
they saQ ? " 

Mrs. C. — "Both expeditions sailed from the Thames 
in April 1818, and Captain Buchan made directly for 
the western coast of Spitzbergen. His intention was 
to avoid the winding shores and bays of that island, 
where so many former navigators had become entan- 
gled in the ice, and by pushing forwards in the midst 
of the ocean-channel, he hoped to find an open 
and navigable sea. He encountered a severe storm in 
latitude 80°, which obliged him to seek shelter in 
Magdalena Bay. There he found some Greenland 
ships, and was informed by the masters that in the 
great sea to the westward, to which he had looked 
with the greatest hope, the ice was quite impene- 
trable. He determined therefore to turn Hakluyts 
Headland, the northernmost point of Spitzbergen, and 
proceed north-eastward. He was soon again beset and 
hemmed in by fields of ice ten or twelve miles round, 
amid which icebergs rose in most fantastic forms. On 
the 26th June, being again able to move forwards, they 
reached latitude 80° 32', where they were again beset 
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for three weeks. On the 29th July the * Dorothea' was 
once more in open water ; but next day she was 
exposed to a tremendous gale, which blew her upon 
the main body of the ice, with a force which she was 
unable to resist. In this awful situation it was 
determined to turn the helm, so that the wind might 
drive the ship's head into the ice, where it was 
poHsible a safe refuge might be found even amid this 
fearful tempest. A solemn awe impressed the sailors 
during the few moments which were to decide whether 
the * Dorothea' would be safely moored, or dashed to 
pieces. She struck with a terrible shock, which was 
repeated frequently in the course of half an hour; but 
by that time she had forced her way more than twice 
her own length into the body of the ice, where she 
remained immovably fixed." 

" Bravo ! bravo ! '' cried Harry, " that was a very 
bold idea indeed, and I wonder the ship could stand 
such shocks. However, you said they had been spe- 
cially strengthened for this voyage." 

Mn«. C. — "When the gale moderated, and the 'Doro- 
thea' was again brought into an open sea, she was found 
to be HO shattered that every effort could scarcely keep 
her from sinking, and the crew with much difficulty 
workc^d her round to the harbour of Smeerenburg. 
There the 'Dorothea' had to be refitted for sea, and 
this work occupied so much time that when she was 
ready to sail it was too late in the season for any 
further Arctic voyages, and the ships returned to 
England, arriving on the very same day with Captain 
Koss and Lieutenant Parry, whose expedition had 
met with rather better fortune." 
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"I know Uncle George thinks a great deal of Sir 
Edward Parry, so I am very glad we are to hear 
about him now," said Helen. 

Mrs. C. — "In this expedition Pany was only the 
second in command, and the vessel in which he sailed — 
the ' Alexander,* — was a slow sailer, and frequently un- 
able to keep up with the ' Isabella.' It was a constant 
subject of annoyance that the latter had often to delay 
her progress in order to allow the 'Alexander* to join 
her. On the 27th May they came in sight of Cape 
Farewell, round which, as usual, were floating numerous 
and lofty icebergs. On the 14th June they reached 
the Whalefish Islands, where they were informed by 
the governor of the Danish settlement, that the past 
winter had been uncommonly severe, the neighbour- 
ing bays and straits having been all frozen two months 
earlier than usual. A few days afterwards, on reach- 
ing Waygatz Island, an impenetrable barrier obliged 
the discoverers to stop their course, making themselves 
fast to an iceberg. At length the ice attached to the 
eastern shore broke up, and they were enabled to 
move forward slowly along the coast, labouring 
through narrow and intricate channels, amid loose 
fragments of ice. They steered their course onwards 
to the northern parts of the bay, where they were 
struck, as Baffin had been, by the number of whales 
which were slumbering securely in these recesses, 
never having been alarmed by the harpoon." 

" Had no one been there since Baffin, auntie ? " 
asked Minnie. 

Mrs. C. — "No European ship had been there for 
200 years. The whalers did not usually go north of 
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Waygatz. Near that island Captain Ross parted from 
a fleet of about five-and-forty of them, all busy making 
their harvest, for whales were plentiful, and the ice 
was rapidly melting. 

**0n reaching latitude 75° on the 7th August, a 
heavy gale sprung up, which drove the ice against the 
vessels in a most alarming manner ; anchors and cable 
wert* successivelv broken, and a boat was crushed to 
pieces. The ships, owing to the extraordinary strength 
of their construction, escaped without material injury. 

** On the 8th August a landing was made on a small 
island about six miles from the mainland. Here were 
some i)iles of stones, such as are usually found in 
Ksquimaux burying-grounds. The next day, some of 
the natives wei^e seen advancing rapidly along the ice, 
in their sledges, towards the ships. After some hesi- 
tation they were induced by the interpreter to venture 
on board, and great was their astonishment at all that 
met their eyes." 

" Who was the interpreter ? " inquired Edmund." 

Mrs. C. — " A young man named John Sackhouse, a 
native of Greenland, who had on several occasions 
visited England and Scotland in company of some of 
the whalers, and had received a pretty fair education. 
The Esquimaux seem to have recognised in him a 
kind of resemblance to themselves, and though their 
dialect was not exactly what Sackhouse had been 
accustomed to speak, he was able to make himself 
understood by them. This tribe had never before 
had any communication with Europeans, and appears 
to have been cut off from all intercourse with their 
southern brethren. Unlike the other tribes of Esqui- 
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maux, they possessed no canoes, and the very name of 
" kayak " was unknown to them." 

'* What is that, auntie ? " asked Minnie. 

" * Kayak ' is the Esquimaux man's canoe ; the 
woman's boat is called ' oomiak.' 

" These Esquimaux were, as you may suppose, very 
much astonished at the sight of the ships, and began 
endeavouring to ascertain their nature by questioning 
them, as if they were living beings. One man, politely 
pulling his nose, in the complimentary manner of his 
tribe, began an address to the ship : ' Who are you ? 
Whence do you come ? Is it from the sun or moon ? ' 
As the vessel remained silent, he appealed to Sack- 
house, and learnt from him with astonishment that 
the ships were made of wood, and were the work of 
men's hands. To these wild natives, who had never 
seen any wood but a few twigs and stunted plants, 
the timbers and masts of the ships were objects of 
wonder. The sailors offered their visitors refresh- 
ments in the shape of biscuits, sweetmeats, and spirits, 
but they rejected with horror all these luxuries, and 
would accept nothing but a little train-oil, fresh from 
the walrus and the seal. During several days, while 
the ships were detained by the state of the ice, they 
received visits from their new friends ; but at length 
the wind opened a passage in the barrier, and the 
water beyond was found tolerably clear of ice. 

" They now passed Wolstenholme and Whale Sounds, 
and at midnight on the 19th August, were off the 
entrance of Smith's Sound, at the northern extremity 
of Baffin's Bay. They did not approach within 
eighteen leagues of the land. Captain Ross being satis- 
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fied, without goiog nearer, that it was a completely 
enclosed bay, and not a strait leading into an ocean 
beyond. In the same manner they passed the mouth 
of Jones's Sound, the ice at its entrance, and the 
appeamnce of high land in the interior having led 
the Captain to form at once an unfavourable opinion. 

'* The season was now somewhat advanced, the end 
of August 1 laving arrived ; the sun once more set, after 
a perpetual day of two months and a half, and thick 
fog rendered the nights gloomy. On the 30th, the 
expedition came to a magnificent inlet bordered by 
lofty mountains of peculiar grandeur, while the water 
being clear and free from ice, presented so tempting 
an appearance, that it was impossible to refrain from 
entering. This channel, the ' Lancaster Sound ' of 
Baffin, was ascended for thirty miles, during which 
run officers and men crowded the topmast, filled with 
hope, and believing that it aflbrded much fairer pros- 
pect of success than any of the inlets they had so 
hastily passed. Captain Ross, however, thought he 
descried a high ridge stretching directly across the 
inlet, and decided that a passage in that direction was 
hopeless. However, as the sea was clear from ice, 
they sailed onwards, for the purpose of making some 
magnetic observations. About three o'clock in the 
afternoon, the sky having cleared, the commander 
went on deck, and then he said he distinctly saw 
across the bottom of the bay a chain of mountains, 
continuous, and connected with those which formed 
its opposite shore. Captain Ross gave to this distant 
land the name of Croker Mountains, and made signals 
for the vessels to quit Lancaster Sound. 
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"The 'Alexander* was nearly four miles behind when 
the ' Isabella ' tacked for the purpose of steering out 
of the Sound ; and to Lieutenant Parry, who had not 
caught sight of the Croker Mountains, the order to 
turn about caused considerable disappointment ; never- 
theless he was obliged to obey. On regaining the 
mouth of Lancaster Sound, Captain Ross continued 
to steer southward along the western shore of Baffin's 
Bay and Davis's Strait, without seeing any channel 
offering a practicable passage to the west. After sur- 
veying therefore some of the shores he returned home, 
early in October." 

" They did not do much more than Baffin had done,'* 
remarked Edmund. 

Mrs. C. — " When Captain Ross arrived in England, 
he expressed a most decided conviction that Baffin 
had been quite right in believing the great sea he had 
discovered to be a bay, and Lancaster Sound only a 
portion of it, affording no passage to the west. Lieu- 
tenant Parry and one or two other officers of the expe- 
dition did not agree in this opinion, and believed that 
the voyage up Lancaster Sound ought to have been 
persevered with. They represented this strongly to 
Mr. Barrow, and that energetic man, not allowing the 
question to rest, soon persuaded the Admiralty to send 
out a second expedition under Lieutenant Parry, that 
he might if possible fulfil his own sanguine hopes and 
those of his employers. Two vessels, the ' Hecla ' and 
' Griper,' were selected in December of the same year, 
and under Parry's advice were immediately taken into 
dock to be strengthened for Arctic service. 

"Parry was a man peculiarly fit for the task as- 
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signed to him. Young, energetic, and full of intelli- 
gence, he inspired his employers with so much confi- 
dence in his judgment, that no officer was appointed 
to the vessels under his command without first consult- 
ing him and obtaining his full consent. With the 
excei)tion of Lieutenant Liddon, who was to command 
tlie ' Griper,' all but one had already been employed on 
one or other of the expeditions of the previous year. 

" Franklin, with whom Parry would gladly have 
been associated, was not of the number; for he had just 
been ai)pointed to the command of a land expedition 
to the shores of the North American continent, an 
account of which I have no doubt you will some day 
read with great interest. I must now leave off for 
this evening ; to-morrow we shall start with Parry on 
his first voyage." 

" Not quite his first, mama ! " exclaimed Grace. 

Mrs. C. — " We call it his first, because it was the 
first of which he had the command ; the other was 
Ross's first voyage." 

" Oh ! then Ross made more voyages afterwards ? " 
said Harry. " I thought perhaps he would not care to 
go any more." 

Mrs. C. — *' Yes, he made other voyages and some 
very important discoveries; and showed himself by 
no means backward in braving the hardships of the 
Arctic regions. Of course you can see by looking at 
the latest map that the * Croker Mountains ' do not 
exist, but I fancy there must have been some peculiar 
effect of the mist which impressed Captain Ross and 
some of his officers so strongly with the belief of their 
existence. I shall have more to tell you by-and-by of 
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Sir John Ross and his nephew Sir James Ross, who 
both distinguished themselves in these regions." 

" Well, I know Uncle George makes quite a hero of 
Parry, and I am sure I shall like him best," said 
Edmund. 

Mrs. C. — " Pany was one who endeared himself to 
every one with whom he was associated; he had 
such a fund of good-temper, cheerfulness under priva- 
tions, and so much readiness in finding means to 
remedy the hardships they had to endure. lie was so 
thoroughly a Christian and a gentleman, that it was 
impossible not to love him. So it is no great wonder 
that Uncle George is fond of sounding the praises of 
his favourite." 
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CHAPTER VII. 
parry's voyages. 

Expedition of 1819. — Helps and hindrances in Arctic navigation. — 
"Water-sky'' and "Ice-blink." — A bounty earned. — Lieutenant 
Liddon's illness. —Harry rejoices at the good conduct of Parry's 
cruw.- -Could their winter quarters be pleasant ? — The value of a 
barrel -organ.- -Theatricals. — A Newspaper. — Sunrise in February, 
1820. -" Thuwinff -point." — Start for fresh discoveries in August, but 
arc obliged to return to England. — Parry requests to be sent again. — 
His men flock to his Htandard. — The "Fury" and the "Hecla" sur- 
rounded by icebergs in August, 1821. — Parry confirms Middleton's 
view of Repulse Bay. 

Mrs. C. — "We left Parry last evening preparing for 
his Arctic voyage. The ships were readily manned ; 
no Hooner were they commissioned than crowds of 
volunteers offered themselves, and when the crew was 
complete, no vessel in the British navy could boast a 
finer set of officers, seamen, and mariners, than the 
ninety-five who answered to their names at the 
muster on board the ' Hecla ' and ' Griper ' on the 
morning of the 1st May, 1819. 

"The ships were provisioned for two years, and 
were stored with an ample supply of everything 
which could enable the crew to endure the rigours of 
a Polar winter. 

" On the 11th May the vessels left the Thames, and 
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in a little more than a month they came in sight of 
Cape Farewell. On the 18th June, they first fell in 
with icebergs, the air being filled with petrels, kitti- 
wakes, terns, and other winged inhabitants of the 
northern sky. Pariy made an effort to push north 
and west, direct for Lancaster Sound; but masses of 
ice suddenly closed upon him, and the ships became so 
completely beset, that no power could turn their heads 
a single point of the compass. The vessels remained 
thus fixed, till on the morning of the second day, a 
heavy roll of the sea loosened the ice and drove its 
masses against them with such violence that only their 
very strong construction saved them from desti-uction. 
Parry found himself obliged to give uj) 'the idea of 
reaching Lancaster Sound by the most direct route, 
and began to coast northwards along the border of the 
gi-eat icy field, in hopes of finding open water. 

"Thus they crept along till they reached Sander- 
son's Hope in about latitude 73°. As every step 
noiiihward was now carrying them fuither frorii their 
destination, Parry determined upon a desj)erate push 
to the wiestward, convinced by liis experience of the 
previous year of the probable existence of clear water 
on the other side of Baffin's Bay. After a whole week 
of most tedious sailing and towing, sometimes not 
making more than four miles a day, they made their 
way from lane to lane of water, till tliey could see that 
only one long floe separated them from a wide open sea. 
By laboriously eawing through this barrier, clear water 
was gained, and Lancaster Sound lay open before them. 

."It was the 30th of July when the expedition 
entered the sound, and the best month for the navi- 
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gatioQ of the Northern seas being yet to come, the 
whole party was full of hope. On the Slat, a party 
was sent on shore to a spot which had been visited in 
the former year. The flagstaff they had erected was 
still standing, and the tracks of their own feet were as 
distinct as if imprinted yesterday, showing that little 
or no snow could have fallen since the preceding 
August For a few daj's the ships were detained by 
contrary" winds at the entrance to Lancaster Sound, 
but on the 3rd August an easterly breeze sprang up, 
and there being no obstruction from either land or ice. 




all sail was set, and both vessels were carried rapidly 
forward. The mast-heads were crowded with oflicera 
and men, and the reports brought down from the 
crow's nest were eagerly listened to." 
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" What is the crow's nest ? '* asked Minnie. 

*' Oh I I know," said Harry— "Uncle George told me ; 
the crow's nest is the post of honour in a whaling-ship, 
where the master sits on the look-out for whales." 

Mrs. C— " The same kind of thing had been arranged 
on board both the ' Hecla ' and ' Griper/ It was a 
sort of sentry box made of canvas and wood, pitched 
on the main topmast, and of course, from its great 
height, it was the best position for seeing to a distance. 

" In the course of the day, the ships passed various 
capes, with wide openings to the north and south, 
which were hastily named Croker Bay, Navy Board 
Inlet, etc. ; the wind freshening more and more carried 
them happily onward, till at midnight they found 
themselves nearly a hundred and fifty miles from the 
entrance of this grand channel, which was still about 
fifty miles wide. The ' Hecla * at this time slackened 
her course to allow her companion to come up, which 
she did in longitude 85° W., and they proceeded 
together." 

" I hope the ' Griper ' was not so tiresome and slow 
as the ' Alexander' had been," remarked Harry. 

" No, I think it was not quite so bad as that ; but 
stiU her slow sailing did prove a great hindrance, as of 
course the safety of both crews depended on their 
being able to keep together. 

" Hitherto the water had been entirely free from ice, 
but soon a compact body of floes was found blocking 
up the passage to the westward. The weather, which 
had been rather hazy, now cleared up, and a large 
opening was seen to the southward, over which the 
dark water-sky seemed to promise an open sea." 
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" How was that ? " asked Helen, — " and what is a 
water- sky ? '' 

Mrs. C. — " Experienced navigators are able to tell 
by the appearance of the sky on the verge of the 
horizon whether they shall find ice or water in that 
direction. Even at a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles, they learn to recognize the signs of the sky. 
Ice produces a peculiar effect called ice-blinJc — that 
is, a streak of lucid whiteness ; while the blink from 
snow-fields has a tinge of yellow ; and a dark appear- 
ance over the horizon would indicate an open sea. 

"Having been prevented by the ice from entering 
Barrow's Strait, the sliips stood down the east side of 
Prince Regent's Inlet. As they sailed along they 
beheld a coast the most dreary and desolate they had 
ever seen even in the Arctic worli Navigation was 
rendered more difficult from the irregularity of the 
compass, which showed such an excess of variation 
that it became utterly useless, and the binnacles 
were stowed away as worthless lumber." 

" I don't know what that means at all, auntie," said 
Minnie. 

" Why now, look here, Minnie," said Edmund. 
" Look at this little compass which I have on my watch- 
cliain. You see the needle points to the north ; but 
now, when I hold this magnet near it, it begins to 
turn as if it really did not know which way to point. 
I suppose, mama, the 'Hecla' and ' Griper * were sailing 
very near the Pole which the needle of the compass 
points to, — for I know that it does not point to the real 
North Pole." 

Mrs. C. — " It had been well known for many years 
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that the compass did not point to the true North, but 
to some point called the Magnetic Pole, which had not 
been ascertained at the time of Parry's voyages. The 
variation of the compass was of very little importance 
for navigation in the temperate or torrid zones, as the 
variation from the true North is very slight at that 
great distance from the Pole ; but in the Arctic regions, 
and especially when the mariners had anived at places 
which were situated to the north of the Magnetic Pole, 
the compass was found to be of no use at all. Baffin 
himself had remarked this, and noted down that his 
compass pointed due West, when he was exploring the 
northern part of his great bay. 

There was a midshipman on board the ' Hecla,' a 
nephew of Captain Ross, who several years afterwards 
revisited this part of the world with his uncle. It 
was he, afterwards Sir James Ross, who made the 
discovery of the exact spot to which the compass 
points, and which you will find marked in our latest 
map as ' The Magnetic Pole.' 

The expedition sailed about 120 miles up Prince 
Regent's Inlet, when they found further progress 
barred by extensive floes stretching from shore to 
shore. Parry therefore determined to return to the 
northern channel and wait for some opportunity when 
a move in the ice might allow of his proceeding west- 
ward. On the 15th August the ships reached the 
Leopold Islands, beyond which the ice seemed as im- 
penetrable as ever, with a bright blink in the distance. 
On the 18th some showers of rain fell, accompanied 
with strong wind, which produced such an effect that 
on the 21st the whole of the ice had disappeared from 

8 
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the sea, which a few days before had been covered 
with floes as far as the eye could reach. 

Parry now crowded all sail to the westward, and 
though f<^ and light winds rendered their passage 
slow, on the evening of the 22nd August they were off 
the mouth of a broad channel leading to the north, to 
which was given the name of the Duke of Wellington. 
The sea being still open to the west, Pany did not 
think it advisable to spend any time in exploring 
Wellington Channel. Their progress was still much 
retarded by fogs ; in the absence of the sun, the ship's 
course could only be regulated by the direction of the 
wind, which fortunately blew pretty steadily from the 
eastward. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, considerable ad- 
vance was made in the desired direction ; they reached 
the coast of an island to which they gave the name 




of MelviUe, and on the 3rd Septembei', Parry was able 
to announce to his crew, that having attained the 
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longitude of 110° W., they were entitled to the reward 
of £5,000 promised by Parliament to the first crew 
who should reach that meridian within the Arctic 
circle. A promontory of Melville Island, off which 
they were at this time, was named by the men 
Bounty Cape, in memory of this important announce- 
ment. 

The season was now fast drawing to a close, young 
ice began rapidly to form on the surface of the waters, 
the nights were so dark that it was not safe to 
sail after ten o'clock, and even in broad daylight the 
dangers were such as might have daunted the stoutest 
heart. Once a floe, dashing against the piece of ice 
to which the ' Hecla' was secured, turned her violently 
round as if on a pivot ; and on another occasion, both 
ships narrowly escaped destruction from an enormous 
floe. A few days later, the * Griper ' was driven on shore, 
and was only got afloat by severe labour on the part 
of both crews. Lieutenant Liddon was very ill at the 
time, and Parry proposed to remove him to the 'Hecla' 
till the 'Griper' should be afloat. But this offer he 
refused, and declaring he would be the last man to 
leave his ship, remained all the while on deck giving 
the necessary orders. 

These continued mishaps showed plainly that the 
time had arrived when it had become necessary to 
look for winter quarters. Parry determined to regain 
if possible a bay they had recently passed on Melville 
Island, and which was apparently a good harbour. 
This was not at all an easy task. The ice in the bay 
had increased considerably, and it was necessary to 
cut two miles through the floe. For three days both 
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ships' companies were employed in this task, in which 
officers and men shared alike ; while foremost among 
them, ever ready by example and word to encourage 
the rest, was Parry himself. Up to their knees in 
water, with the thermometer nearly at zero, not a 
complaint was heard, and at length the ships were 
established in five fathoms water, and about a cable's 
length from the beach. For some time the ice was 
daily cleared around them, but this was soon found an 
endless and useless labour, and they were allowed to 
be completely frozen into * Winter Harbour.' " ^ 

" Ah ! now we have got a very different set of fellows 
from those that were with Hudson," said Harry ; " and 
then you know, mama, they had provisions enough 
for two years, while he had only a supply for six 
months, so I daresay they spent a very pleasant 
winter." 

" Pleasant, Harry ! " exclaimed Minnie, — " I think 
you and Edmund have very funny ideas of what is 
pleasant. I only wonder how they could keep them- 
selves from being frozen to death." 

" The most difficult part of Parry's task now began," 
continued Mrs. C. " Hitherto, while the necessity for 
active exertion remained, it had been easy to preserve 
the health and cheerfulness of the crew. Now, how- 
ever, it needed all the resources of his mind, and an 
active example, to prevent the evil consequences^of 
want of regular work during the dreary hours of 
winter. The security of the ships and the comfort of 
all on board was the commander's first concern. 

Both vessels were housed over with thick cover- 
ings ; and the berths warmed as well as the circum- 
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stances would allow, by a current of heated air from 
the oven. The upper deck was cleared, to leave room 
for exercise when the weather should not permit of 
their leaving the ships. On these occasions the men 
were made to run round the deck to the tune •of a 
hand-organ." 

" Oh, mama, how funny it must have looked to see 
grown-up men running about like children ! " exclaimed 
Grace. " Was that necessary ? " 

Mrs. C. — "Yes, indeed, exercise was quite essential 
as a means of keeping in good health ; through the 
greater part of the winter both oflBcers and men could 
get a daily walk of two or three hours, taking care 
not to go more than a mile from the ship, lest they 
should be overtaken by snowdrift; and when the 
weather kept them in the vessels, the hand-organ was. 
always produced. At first the men did not like this 
exercise, but as no excuse was allowed, they soon 
turned it into a kind of frolic. 

Another practice, about which Parry was very 
particular, was the calling together daily all the 
sailors and making them drink a certain quantity of 
lime-juice and sugar, in presence of the officers. This 
was done as a precaution against that terrible disease 
the scurvy. Sailors are something like children, — they 
will not always take medicine unless it is given to 
them by some person in authority ; and though lime- 
juice and sugar is not very bad to swallow, it was 
found best to insist upon its being taken in this way 
under the inspection of the officers. 

During the first weeks of settling in Winter 
Harbour, hunting parties were sent out, and some 
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deer and grouse were added to the stock of provisions ; 
but before the end of October all the animals had 
migrated to the southward. The tedious monotony of 
the view from the ships can well be imj^gined. Snow 
and ice in every direction, and not even a bird to give 
life to the scene. With so little variety on shore, and 
no prospect of release for some months, it was necessary 
to invent occupations and amusements ; for Parry was 
well aware that nothing helps more to keep men in a 
healthy state of body than keeping their minds ac- 
tive and cheerful. His plans for this purpose proved 
very successful. Amongst other things, arrangements 
were made for the performance of plays. Lieutenant 
Beechey was stage manager, and the officers came 
forward as amateur performers. The first perform- 
ance took place on the 5th November, on which day 
the sun was seen for the last time that year. These 
theatrical entertainments took place once a fortnight, 
and gave much amusement and occupation in the pre- 
paration of dresses, in learning parts and rehearsing ; 
though the temperature on the .stage must have been 
very trying, the thermometer often standing many 
degrees below zero. 

The stock of plays on board being very small, 
some of the company set up as authors and produced 
original pieces, among which was one by Parry him- 
self, entitled * The North -West Passage, or the Voyage 
Finished.' 

The officers had another source of amusement 
in getting up a weekly newspaper, of which 
Captain Sabine* was the editor; and all were in- 

* Uaut.-Gen. Sir E. Sabine, E.C.B., late President of the Royal Society. 
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vited to contribute to this chronicle of the frozen 
regions." 

" Oh ! a newspaper in the Arctic Regions ! " ex- 
claimed Harry ; " I should think there was not much 
news to put into it." 

Mrs. C. — " Here are some numbers of it for you to 
look at ; it is called The North Georgia Gazette, aiid 
Winter Chronicle. If there was not much news from 
the outer world, the paper at least served to relieve 
the weariness of a hundred days of darkness, and it 
was interesting to the ship's company to chronicle all 
the little events which occurred among themselves." 

" Yes, Harry, look here !" cried Grace ; " here are the 
bills of the plays that were to be performed, and 
criticisms on those that had been acted. Just read 
this : — 

'THEATRE ROYAL, NORTH GEORGIA. 

On Wednesday, December Sth, 1819, wUl be performed the farce of 

"THE CITIZEN." 



Men. 



Old Philpot - Mr. Parry. 

Beaufort - - Mr. Wakeham. 

Dappeb - - Mr. Griffiths. 

QniLLDBivB - Mr. Bushnan. 



YouNQ Philpot - Mr. Beechey. 
Sib Jasper Wilding Mr. Nias. 
YouNO Wilding - Mr. HoppDer. 
Will - - - Mr. Halse. 



Women. 
Mabia - - Mr. Hooper. | Corinna - - Mr. Ross. 

The usual accompanimeiijb of Songs between the Acts. Doors to be 
opened at half-past six, and the curtain will rise precisely at seven 
o'clock.' " 
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"I sjee there are advertisements/* said Edmund; "and, 
oh, Harry I here is the announcement of a death : — 

' On Monday, the IHh inst, between the hours of six and 
eight in the morning, died, in the prime of life, John Gull, a 
youth of very promising talents and extraordinary endowments. 
He was descended from an ancient and respectable family in 
the north, and was on his travels to see the world, accompanied 
by his twin sister, when he was suddenly snatched away, leav- 
ing her to deplore his irreparable loss. It is supposed that had 
he lived to reach England, he would have obtained one of the 
first situations in the British Museum.' 

I suppose that was one of the sailors* pets." 

Mrs. C. — " It was one of a pair of gulls, which had 
been taken from a nest in the summer, and brought 
up on board the 'Hecla* ; when full-grown, they showed 
no disposition to quit the ship.** 

" And the sailors would have had them stuffed and 
put in the Museum, if they could have brought them 
home,'* said Grace. 

"There is a great deal of poetry in these news- 
papers,*' remarked Minnie ; "do let me read this piece, 
about the Aurora Borealis : — 

' High quivering in the air, as shadows fly, 
The northern Ughts adorn the azure sky. 
Dimmed by superior blaze, the stars retire, 
And heaven's vast concave gleams with sportive fire. 
Soft blazing in the east, the orange hue. 
The crimson, purple, and ethereal blue. 
Form a rich arch, by floating clouds upheld. 
High poised in air with awful mystery swelled. 
Streamers in quick succession o'er the sky, 
From the Arc's centre, far diverging fly ; 
Pencils of rays, pure as the heaven's own light. 
Dart rapid upward to the zenith's height.' " 
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" There, that is enough ! " cried Helen ; " I want to 
look at this 'Fashionable Intelligence*; how could there 
be any fashionable intelligence in North Georgia ? — 

Monday, Fehruary 7^, 1820. 

' We understand the Earl and Countess of Musk-ox, Lord 
and Lady Deer, with their families, are shortly expected from 
the continent. We also hear several other persons of distinc- 
tion are to arrive early in the spring. Among these are Colonel 
Swan, and Major Goose, with their amiable ladies, who start 
immediately for the lakes. 

*The ardiduke Bruin is recovering from his late attack of 
somnolency, and will soon be able to venture out. 

' On Thursday last, about noon, after an absence of three 
months, arrived at his seat, Snow Hill, Isle of White, the Earl 
of Bol, well known as one of those distinguished luminaries 
which seem bom to enlighten and adorn the world. It is said 
that his lordship's absence has been severely felt in this neigh- 
bourhood, and that it has even produced a considerable degree 
of coolness between him and his tenants in this country. ' 

" Oh ! what fun, mama ! I should have liked to write 
something in that newspaper." 

Mrs. C. — "Amid these varied occupations, the 
shortest day arrived, and the seamen began to watch 
with pleasure the twilight returning at mid-day. On 
the 3rd of February the sun once more made its appear- 
ance, and before the end of a week was fully visible 
from the deck of the 'Hecla.' By all the precautions 
which had been taken, and by the prudent arrangements 
made, the health of all on board had been preserved 
in a wonderful degree;. but you will not be surprised 
to hear that there were a few cases of sickness, and 
some of frost-bite, by which one man had lost several 
of his fingers. 

Towards the end of April the thermometer rose to 
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freezing point, which in that region must be called 
thaunng point, as it was now eight months since any 
appearance of a thaw had been observed. The animals 
began to re-appear; a good many ptarmigans were 
killed, and though divided fairly among the crew, a 
little preference was made in favour of the sick. There 
was also found, mixed with moss under the snow, an 
abundance of the herb sorrel, a powerful remedy for 
scurvy. By these supplies, and with the return of 
more genial weather, the health of the men was com- 
pletely restored. 

In the beginning of June attention was turned 
towards extricating the vessels from the ice. The sea- 
men had cut the ice around the ships, so as to allow 
them to float in the harbour, but out at sea the ice was 
still immovable. The interval of forced inaction on 
board the ships was employed by Parry in an excursion 
across Melville Island. The ground was still mostly 
covered with snow, and even the cleared tracts wera 
extremely desolate ; but deer were seen traversing the 
plains in great numbers. While on this excursion, 
some of the party suffered from a distressing inflamma- 
tion of the eyes, called snow-blindness, produced by 
the glare from the snow. It was cured iu,a few days 
by cold applications, and was prevented in future by 
covering the eyes, or by wearing spectacles in which 
crape was used instead of glass. 

Throughout June and July the great covering of the 
sea remained entire, and kept the ships in harbour. 
On the 2nd August, however, the whole mass, by one 
of those sudden movements to which ice is liable, 
broke up and floated out of the bay, and the explorers 
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had now open water in which to pursiie their dis- 
coveries. It was pleasant to think that this was the 
same .month in which they had entered Lancaster 
Sound last year ; and if they could make as successful 
a voyage this summer, the next season would find them 
not far from Behring's Straits. But it was with great 
difficulty that on the 4th they reached the same spot 
where their progi-ess had in the former year been 
arrested. On the 15th the frozen surface of the ocean 
assumed a more impenetrable aspect than ever. The 
officers ascended some of the high hills near the coast, 
but no boundary to these icy barriers being descried 
in the westerly direction, it appeared most prudent to 
make their way homeward, while the season yet per- 
mitted. On the 26th August, accordingly, the ships' 
heads were turned to the east, and so little interruption 
was met with from the ice, that in six days they had 
passed through Lancaster Sound into Baffin's Bay. 
In another month Lieutenant Parry landed at Peter- 
head, and, in company with Captain Sabine, proceeded 
without delay to London to report his arrival to the 
Admiralty. 

The Government was very well satisfied with the 
results of this voyage, and with the manner in which 
Parry had conducted it ; and considering that it was 
now hardly possible to doubt the actual existence of 
a north-west passage, they did not hesitate to send out 
another expedition. However, as the icy barrier by 
Melville Island had been found impassable, it was 
important to consider whether there was not some 
other channel by which the Polar sea might be reached 
with greater ease. 
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It was Parry's opinion that an attempt ought to 
be made to skirt the northern shore of the continent 
of America, whose north-eastern angle had not yet 
been found. 

In Hudson's Bay, neither of the great channels, — 
Roe s Welcome, and Fox's Channel, — ^had been traced 
to an end. Middleton had followed the former further 
than any other navigator; but distrust had been 
thrown over his account of those seas ; and after all 
his " Frozen Strait " might have been only a temporary 
barrier. If from either of these sounds a passage 
should open into the Polar sea, it might be navigated 
in a lower latitude than that in which Parry had win- 
tered, and might prove free liom islands such as those 
among which he had been entangled in the far North. 

There was fitted out then a new expedition, in 
which the 'Fury ' was placed under Parry's command; 
while the * Hecla ' again accompanied him, under 
Captain Lyon. These two vessels, being nearly of the 
same size, were considered to be the better suited for 
co-operating with and aiding one another, while the 
examination of the coasts and inlets could be carried 
on by means of boats. The equipment, victualling, and 
heating of the vessels were all arranged with the 
greatest care, and with various improvements suggested 
by the last year's experience." 

" I wonder if any of the same sailors joined again, or 
whether they had had enough of those cold places, like 
Uncle Greorge," said Helen. 

" Captain Parry had no sooner hoisted his flag on 
board the *Fury,"' replied Mrs. C, " than the men began 
to find their way back to him, quite eager for a third 
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attempt the direct passage of the Frozen Strait, or 
to take the better known but more circuitous route 
round the south of the island and into the broad 
passage of the Welcome. Parry boldly chose the 
former course, and found the Frozen Strait (which 
Middleton had seen but had not attempted) to be by 
no means unworthy of its disagreeable name. Slowly 
but surely the ships worked their way through floes 
and hummocks, rendered more dangerous by the con- 
tinued fogs. On the "Slst a heavy swell of the sea 
coming from the south showed that they had passed 
through the Strait and were at the northern end of 
the broad channel of the Welcome. A boat party was 
despatched from the ' Hecla ' to explore Repulse Bay, 
and the party soon returning, reported that there was 
no passage that way, and that the bay was true to 
its name." 

" Then Middleton had told the truth after all, mama," 
said Edmund. 

"Yes, he had," replied Mrs. C. "But I see it is 
getting late, and I should not have time this evening 
to conclude Captain Parry's voyage ; so we had better 
leave him in Repulse Bay for the present." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

parry's VOYAGES CONTINUED. 

TediouB search up and down the creeks. — Pancake Ice. — Second winter 
in the ice. — Amusements and School. — Christmas Cheer. — Anecdote 
of the ship's carpenter and his mate. — Visit from friendly Esquimaux. 
— Barter. — Arctic Wolves. — Esquimaux woman draws a map for 
Captain Parry. — Captain Parry arrives at the Frozen Strait. 

" I THINK, mama," said Harry, as the children settled 
themselves round the fire on Thursday evening, " you 
treated us last night as Scheherezade used to treat 
the Sultan in the Arabian Nights, for you left off at 
such an interesting place, that I have been able to 
think of nothing but the * Fury * and the * Hecla ' all 
day." 

"And as for me," said Minnie, "I dreamt of ice 
grinding against the ships all night, and at last I 
awoke with a great iceberg falling on the top of me, 
which I found was only Gracie jumping on the bed to 
say that it was tim6 to get up." 

" I am afraid Captain Parry lost a good deal of time 
in exploring Repulse Bay," said Helen, "and so he 
could not get as far as he did before, for here I see on 
the map ' Parry wintered in 1821-2,* and that is only 
a very little way out of the Frozen Strait." 

Mrs. C. — " Some time, certainly, had been spent in 
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the examination of Repulse Bay, but you must not by 
any means consider it as time wasted. Captain Parry 
had ascertained that he was still sailins: alongr the 
coast of the mainland of America, a point which 
neither Bylot, Baffin, Fox, nor Middleton had suc- 
ceeded in determining, and he now began a career of 
discovery along a coast hitherto unknown. The diffi- 
culties to be encountered were quite as little known 
as the geography itself. The tides were so strong and 
the ice-laden currents so violent that the ships were 
sometimes turned completely round, to the imminent 
risk of the rudders, and indeed of the whole frame- 
work of the vessels. Nor was this all ; for after hav- 
ing, with infinite labour, advanced to the northwards 
through the labyrinth of ice, and reached the open 
sea, a strong northerly breeze which arose, and before 
which they were obliged to run, carried them back on 
the 3rd September to the very same spot where they 
had been a month before." 

" Oh ! how disappointing ! " exclaimed Grace. 

Mrs. C — *' It was very disheartening certainly, es- 
pecially as the lateness of the season rendered ever}^ 
day more and more valuable. Till the end of Septem- 
ber, the whole time was spent in the examination of 
several deep creeks ; and the extent of coast actually 
explored and laid down on the charts amounted to 
two hundred leagues." 

" This was done by the boats, I suppose, mama," 
said Edmund ; " but why did they not push on with 
the ships, and never mind the coast ? *' 

Mrs. C. — "You forget that Captain Parry's object 
was to find the north-eastern angle of America ; and 
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any one of these creeks might have proved to be the 
very turning-point he was seeking. In this tedious 
task the Captain set a worthy example of patience 
and perseverance. On one occasion he determined to 
examine a certain portion of coast, while the ships 
were detained by ice. A boat from each ship having 
been manned, and provisioned for eight days, Captain 
Parry, accompanied by Mr. Ross and Mr. Sherer, and 
with Mr. McLaren the assistant surgeon, started on 
the 14th September to pursue his examination. He 
had given directions that as soon as the ships could be 
extricated, they should follow in the same direction. 
On the morning of the 21sfc, the ships got under way 
and kept as near the shore as possible, in order to 
avoid missing the boats, in case they should be on 
their return. Next day the wind freshened to a stiff 
breeze, with occasional showers of sleet and snow. In 
the evening the weather became more inclement, the 
ships were again arrested by the ice, and a heavy fall 
of snow added considerably to the anxiety felt on 
account of the Captain and his party, who had now 
been absent a week. The whole of the 23rd passed 
without any sign of the boats, and the idea of the 
party being reduced to a short allowance of provisions 
in such a climate was enough to excite the sympathy 
and anxiety of their comrades. They were therefore 
delighted to hear that Captain Lyon intended to get 
under way at daylight on the 24th, and to sail as near 
the land as possible, to look out for them. However, 
the wind became contrary, and when night again closed 
in, anxiety was increased to a most alarming degree, 
for all on board began to fear lest a large body of ice, 

9 
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which had been observed at no great distance, might 
cut them off from all communication, with the boats. 
A thousand fearful consequences of this or similar 
disasters were haunting the sailors' imaginations, when, 
at 7.50 p.m., the flash of a musket was seen in the dis- 
tance. A blue light was immediately burned from the 
ships, lights hoisted and muskets flashed ; and joy was 
seen on every countenance, when at 9 o'clock Captain 
Parry and all his party came on board in excellent 
health, having suffered neither want, privation, nor 
inconvenience. Their delays had been caused by ob- 
struction from the ice, and they had even that morning 
been obliged to carry their boats for a mile and a half 
before they could proceed. From the first time of 
their being so detained. Parry had reduced the allow- 
ance of bread, but as they had been fortunate in kill- 
ing two reindeer, besides hares and grouse, there 
was no lack of food, and they had still two days' pro- 
visions left when they reached the ships. 

At the end of September, Captain Parry found him- 
self suddenly in the depth of winter. Snow had been 
falling during the whole of the short summer, and 
now it spread its white and dazzling mantle over land 
and sea. A more serious symptom was the rapid 
formation of soft or pancake ice on the surface of the 
sea. The obstacle presented by this crust is at first so 
slight as to be scarcely felt by a ship before a favour- 
ing gale ; but it continually increases, and at length 
the vessel is arrested, like Gulliver bound by the feeble 
hands of the Lilliputians. At the same time the large 
pieces of drift-ice which were tossing about in the 
sea had become cemented into one great field, which 
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threatened every moment to bear down upon the 
vessels and crush them to pieces. In this state of 
affairs, our navigators could not even attempt to 
reach the land, but determined to saw into the middle 
of a large floe, and there take up their winter quarters. 
There was about half a mile to cut through, and this, 
in the present state of the pancake ice, was not very 
hard work ; but it was far from pleasant, as the ice, 
bending like leather beneath their feet, caused them 
sometimes to sink into the water and endure a veiy 
cold bath." 

" Then do you mean to say, mama, that the ships 
were to remain out in the open sea all the winter ? " 
asked Helen. 

'* The open ice^ I suppose you mean, Helen," said 
Harry : " that must have been rather dreary and 
desolate." 

Mrs. C. — " The ships were now frozen up for winter, 
and Captain Parry applied himself immediately to 
making the necessary arrangements for the health 
and comfort of all on board. An Arctic winter was 
now no novelty to the crews of the 'Fury* and 
* Hecla,' and the experience of Winter Harbour had 
not been thrown away upon the Captain. The pro- 
visioning of the ships was ample, while an improved 
mode of warming them by means of stoves prevented 
the inconvenience before experienced from the cold.- 
The * Polar Theatre,' from which so much amusement 
had been derived before, was now ' rigged out ' afresh, 
on a grander scale, and reopened on the 9th November 
with Sheridan's play of * The Rivals.' On this occasion 
Captains Parry and Lyon appeared as Sir Anthony 
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and Captain Absolute ; while others, who had volun- 
teered to play the ladies' parts, had generously shaved 
off their beards, regardless of the loss of warmth in the 
Arctic climate. The company were well received, and 
carried on their performances with great spirit. These 
entei-tainments were varied 'by the exhibition of an 
excellent magic lantern presented to Captain Parry by 
a lady, for the use of the expedition. At other times 
the sailors found for themselves a more usefiil as well 
as effectual resource against weariness. They estab- 
lished a school, in which the better instructed under- 
took to teach all who were willing to learn ; and such 
was the diligence and zeal exhibited, that at Christmas 
sixteen well written copies were shown by those who 
two months before could not form a single letter ; and 
by the time the expedition returned to England, there 
was not a man on board who could not read his Bible. 
In the midst of these occupations December arrived, 
and a merrier Christmas never was celebrated. The 
sailors being amply regaled with fresh beef, cranberry 
pies, and grog, insisted on drinking, with three hearty 
cheers, the health of each officer." 

" And three times three for Captain Parry, I dare- 
say," exclaimed Harry. 

Mrs. C. — "The health of both crews continued 
excellent. Scurvy, the great enemy of the Polar 
voyager, was kept at a distance by the use of the 
antidotes amply supplied to the expedition. To these 
was added a regular growth of mustard and cress in 
boxes ; and an amusing story is told respecting the 
preservation of the mould for this purpose on board 
the ships during the outward voyage. While the 
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vessels were detained at Kirkwall, a boat came to the 
' Fury ' with some sacks full of earth, which the ship's 
carpenter was ordered to stow away below. At this 
he ventured to grumble, and to question the utility of 
the article. 'Never mind,' said his mate; * depend upon 
it the Captain has something in his head, and it'll be 
all right.' The sacks were accordingly stowed away, 
but during the voyage across the Atlantic, they proved 
too much for the carpenter's patience, and at length 
he ordered his mate to throw the lumber overboard, 
as a mere fancy on the part of the Captain, and most 
likely already forgotten. The mate shook his head, but 
his superior was determined, and away went the bags. 
Days and months passed, the ships were frozen inU> 
their winter quarters, when one day an order was 
given to the carpenter to provide some long shallow 
boxes. This done — 'Now then, my man,' said the 
Captain, ' for those sacks of earth.' Down came the 
poor carpenter to his mate in a state of perplexity : 
' What are we to do ? Here's the Captain singing out 
for those sacks of earth we heaved overboard.' ' We, 
indeed ! ' replied the mate ; * but never mind, it's all 
right, they never went overboard at all.' And with- 
out doubt many of the crew had cause to be grateful 
to the carpenter's mate that it was ' all right' and that 
he had had sufficient belief in what ' the Captain had 
got in his head.' For in the dearth of fresh vege- 
tables, the mustard and cress was a boon indeed. 
After three months passed in these quarters, the 
monotony of the scene began to be very oppressive, 
when a circumstance occurred which gave a new cha- 
racter to this expedition. On the 1st February, a 
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number of distant figures were seen moving over the 
ice, and when viewed through telescopes they were 
reported to be Esquimaux. As it was of great impor- 
tance to be on friendly terms with these strangers, the 
two captains formed a party of six, who walked one 
behind ailother, that they might cause no alarm. The 
Esquimaux immediately formed into a line of twenty- 
one, advanced slowly, and then made a fiill stop. In 
this order they saluted the ' Kabloonas ' by the usual 
gesture of beating their breasts. They were substan- 
tially clothed in rich deerskins, and appeared a quiet 
«nd orderly race. On the English producing such 
precious things as knives, nails, and needles, an active 
barter was set on foot. Some of the women of the 
party, whose handsome fur clothes attracted the notice 
of the officers, began, to the astonishment of the latter, 
to strip for the purpose of selling their garments, though 
the thermometer was at 23° below zero. It soon ap- 
peared, however, that there was nothing vety dreadful 
in the matter, as each had a second complete suit 
underneath. Parry accompanied these Esquimaux to 
their village, which consisted of five snow houses with 
a complete establishment of canoes, sledges, and dogs, 
and about sixty men, women, and children, seemingly 
as settled as if they had been there for months. It 
puzzled Captain Parry not a little, how they had 
escaped notice from the ships, where so many eyes 
were constantly on the look-out for anything that could 
ajffbrd variety and interest. But this was explained 
shortly afterwards, when having requested his newly- 
made friends to show him the process of building a hut, 
he found it was done so speedily that a few hours would 
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suffice to complete the whole village, and the Esquimaux 
had probably only arrived that very day. After a 
cheerful and friendly visit, an invitation was given to 
the Esquimaux to visit the ships, which fifty accepted 
with alacrity. Partly walking, and partly dancing, 
they reached the vessels, where they soon joined with 
the sailors in various kinds of boisterous fun, dancing, 
and playing at leap-frog. One intelligent old man 
followed Captain Lyon to the cabin, where the per- 
formance of the himd-organ and of a musical snuff-box 
struck him with breathless admiration. On seeing 
drawings of some Esquimaux of Hudson's Straits, he 
soon understood them, and pointed out the difference 
between their dress and appearance and his own. 
Being shown a sketch of a bear, he uttered a loud 
cry, drew up his sleeves and showed the scars of 
three wounds received in encounters with that terrible 
^jiimal. The seamen wished to treat their visitors to 
such delicacies as the ship afforded ; but sugar, sweet- 
meats, and gingerbread were accepted only as a com- 
pliment, and tasted with evident disgust, while grog 
they could not even be induced to try. Train-oil, 
grease, and fat were swallowed with evident delight, 
and water they would drink in enormous quantities, 
that being to them a scarce article in winter, as it could 
only be obtained by melting snow. The Esquimaux 
were followed by a large pack of wolves, which seemed 
to attend upon them for the purpose of picking up 
whatever might be found straggling about the habi- 
tations. These now took up their station between the 
huts and the ships, and were often seen hovering 
about in search of prey. Any stray dog was seized 
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and in a few moments devoured, though they never 
ventured to attack the sailors themselves. In the 
extremity of their hunger they often gnawed the can- 
vas and cables found lying near the vessels. A deadly 
war was therefore waged against these animals, of 
which thirteen were killed and sent to be eaten by 
the Esquimaux, — a present which was received with 
great satisfaction. As spring advanced, the oflScers 
were almost wholly occupied with the prospects of 
navigation and discovery during the approaching 
summer. Their Esquimaux neighbours were found 
to have a very good knowledge of the seas and 
coasts of this part of America. From one woman in 
particular, Iligliuk by name. Captain Parry derived 
some interesting information, and after a little in- 
struction in the use of pencil and paper, she contrived 
to convey to him her geographical knowledge in the 
form of a rude map. She traced the shore from 
Repulse Bay with tolerable accuracy, and then pro- 
ceeded to delineate a coast reaching far to the north ; 
being in fact the eastern side of Melville Peninsula. 
Next her pencil took a westerly direction, when Parry 
watched her progress with the deepest interest ; then 
she was seen to trace a strait between opposite lands, 
that extended westward till it opened on each side 
and spread into an apparently unbounded ocean, after 
which she dropped the pencil and said she knew no 
more. This drawing, which raised sanguine hopes of 
finding the desired passage at so short a distance north 
of their winter station, gratified the officers beyond 
measure, and they loaded Iligliuk with attentions 
which soon turned her head, and she grew so con- 
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ceited that they were obliged to take no more notice 
of her." 

" Then Esquimaux girk are very like English girls," 
said Harry, laughing ; " but how did she behave her- 
self then ? " 

Mrs. C. — " Captain Parry says, — 

' Iligliuk in February, and Iligliuk in April were very different 
persons, and it was at least amusing to recollect, though not very 
easy to persuade oneself, that the woman who now sat demurely 
in a chair expecting the notice of all around her, and she who 
had at first, with eager and wild delight, assisted in cutting snow 
for building a hut, with the hope of obtaining a single needle, 
were actually one and the same individual.' 

The end of May still presented a gloomy aspect, the 
season being more backward than in the more northerly 
climate of Melville Island. The Esquimaux were now 
about to leave the neighbourhood of the ships, and 
migrate to their summer quarters, farther north. They 
had through three months been treated with great 
kindness, and on more than one occasion, when the 
seal hunters had returned empty-handed, the whole 
party had been saved from starvation by supplies 
from the ships. As they moved off now with their 
sledges, these light-hearted people greeted their bene- 
factors with three cheers in true English fashion, and 
some of the women were even moved to tears at parting 
from the * Kabloonas.* They were soon out of sight, 
and our voyagers were once more alone. It was not 
tiU the 2nd July that the ships were once more in 
open water, and after spending a fortnight in laborious 
efforts to saw a channel through the ice, the effect of 
the tides and the wind together broke up the mass, 
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and permitted the vessels to make their escape after 
nine months' imprisonment. They now sailed up the 
northern part of Fox*s Channel ; but a strong current 
from the north was bringing down huge masses of ice, 
with great force ; the ' Hecla ' underwent some severe 
pressure, and the two vessels were once swept against 
one another, grinding and squeezing so fearfully, that 
our voyagers considered themselves fortunate to escape 
with the destruction of one of the 'Hecla*s' boats, 
which was torn to pieces by the anchor of the * Fury.* 
This current, however, gave Parry good hopes, for it 
could not come from Hudson's Bay, and therefore must 
proceed from the ocean which they were trying to reach. 
The ice at length passed by, and the ships proceeded 
more favourably. The shores now began to put on a 
more agreeable appearance, being richly ^clothed with 
vegetation, which comes out rapidly in an Arctic 
summer. The expedition came to a fine river, which 
they named Barrow. Here they saw reindeer, eider 
ducks, and plovers, and the snow-bunting, — a delight- 
ful sight after being so long strangers to animal life. 
After leaving Barrow River, they were able to make 
an uninterrupted run of fifty miles, and began to hope 
soon to reach the passage to the west, which Iligliuk 
had described. Accordingly on the 15th July they 
reached the small island of Igloolik, which she had 
placed in her map at the entrance of the strait. And 
there they saw the strait stretching before them to the 
westward in long perspective. But, alas ! instead of 
a navigable channel, they found it one unbroken sheet 
of ice from shore to shore, — not a loose floe, but the 
compact ice of the previous winter, on which the 
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summer's sun had as yet produced no change. The 
expedition was detained nearly a month on what 
seemed to be the threshold of the north-west passage. 
During this time several land excursions were made 
in various directions, and Captain Parry determined 
on the 14th August to try and penetrate along the 
frozen surface of the strait itself." 

I wonder whether they tried skating," said Harry. 

That is what the people in Germany do, and in 
Canada too, I have heard ; and they would get on so 
much faster than walking.'' 

Mrs. C. — ^'The skating in Germany and in Canada, 
Harry, is on the rivers and lakes ; and the surface of 
frozen fresh water is very different from salt-water ice. 
I do not think skates would have been of much use to 
our travellers. I find there would not be time to 
finish this story this evening, therefore I shall leave off 
now, and to-morrow I will tell you something about 
sea-water ice." 
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CHAPTER IX. 
parry's voyages continued. 

Icebergs. — Salt-water ice. — Parry's excursion ou the Frozen Strait. — 
Unfavourable season and sickness cause Parry to return home in 
1823.— Franklin's expedition, 1819-22.— Parry's third voyage.— 
Fourth winter in the ice. — Masquerade on board the "Fury." — 
Scientific observations. — Loss of the " Fury. " — Return of the " Hecla " 
in 1825. 

" You said you would tell us about sea- water ice, 
mama," said Grace ; " and first I want to know how it 
is that icebergs are found floating about in the sea, 
even in the summer. Why do they not melt ? Is it 
because they are so large ? " 

Mrs. C. — " No, not entirely. Icebergs do not con- 
sist of frozen sea-water at all. They are portions of 
the glaciers, formed exactly in the same manner as 
those you have heard of in the Alps and other high 
mountain ranges. Fresh water, as you know, freezes 
at 32° Fahrenheit ; salt water will not freeze tiU it is 
at least five degrees colder ; therefore an iceberg would 
float a long time in the ocean after the sea- water ice 
had melted." 

" Then do tell us, mama," said Harry, " where the 
icebergs come from." 

Mrs. C. — " The snow which year after year falls on 
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the islands and continents of the Arctic regions, being 
melted by the heat of the short summer, trickles down 
the hills and through the valleys in numerous rills and 
streams of pure fresh water towards the rocky shores 
of the sea. There, this clear water soon freezes, and 
each successive year adds to the crust of pure ice thus 
produced, till in the lapse of centuries glaciers have 
been formed in Greenland far surpassing in size any 
of those on the continent of Europe. These glaciers 
are gradually moving onwards ; you may, in fact, look 
upon them as frozen rivers slowly but surely flowing 
towards the ocean. The ceaseless agitation of the sea 
undermines the base of the icy mountain, till presently 
a block breaks oft' and is dashed with a tremendous 
plunge into the water below. There it floats like a 
lofty island, and being driven southwards by winds 
and currents, at last it wastes and melts away in the 
wide Atlantic Ocean. When the first frost seizes upon 
sea-water, the minute crystals formed in it are spongy, 
porous, and in the state which sailors call sludge. As 
the cold increases, the ice is formed into small discs 
called pancakes ; these again unite into large pieces 
and gradually increase in thickness day by day, but 
the constant movement of the sea-water underneath 
prevents a smooth surface being formed like that on 
rivers or lakes. Early in the autumn, sometimes even 
at midsummer, snow falls on it, and after drifting into 
irregular heaps and ridges, is frozen into solid masses, 
and forms a rugged surface. Old ice also, — that is, 
ice which has lasted for many years, — is often split 
by the heat of summer, by the tides and currents, 
and the broken pieces are heaped and squeezed over 
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one another into what are called hum/mocks, some- 
times rising to a height of thirty feet ; while here and 
there large spaces of water occur between the floes, 
where no fresh ice has formed." 

" I should like to know the difference between a 
floe and eLfl£ld" remarked Minnie. 

Mrs. C. — " That is merely a difference in size. If 
the ice appears boundless, it is called a field ; if it is 
possible to see water between and beyond each small 
field they are then called ^0€8. When a field has been 
split up into still smaller pieces, not exceeding foiiiy 
or fifty yards in diameter, the mass is termed a pocky 
and it is when this pack, driven by wind and currents, 
bears down upon and encloses a vessel, that the ship 
is said to be beset. Should the pack, however, become 
dispersed, and the ship be able to move about once 
more, it would then be considered as drift-ice. 

And now, Harry, you may well imagine that, what 
with the sponginess of the ice, the unevenness of the 
snow, and the open spaces of water. Captain Parry's 
party must have had rather a fatiguing journey. 
Our travellers had to cross these water spaces by 
planks, or on pieces of ice which they used instead of 
rafts. After four days' travelling they came in sight 
of a bold cape, up which the party scrambled, and 
from whence they enjoyed a most gratifying spectacle. 
They were now at the narrowest part of the strait, 
about two miles wide, with a current running through 
it from the west. Looking westward, the shores were 
seen to recede and open out to a wide expanse of sea, 
which Captain Parry could not doubt was the great 
Polar ocean. He named this channel ' the Strait of 
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the Fury and Hecla/ and lost no time in returning to 
the ships, before which the barrier of ice, gradually 
softened by the summer heat, was now breaking up. 
On the 21st, they were once more under way, and 
though delayed by fogs, in a few days arrived at the 
narrow channel which the Captain had reached on foot. 
A brisk breeze sprang up, and promised such a success 
as would make up for so many delays and disappoint- 
ments. But all at once, word was sent down from the 
crow's nest that ice in an unbroken field occupied the 
whole breadth of the channel. In another hour they 
reached this barrier, and found it soft, porous, and 
what is termed rotten. Spreading all sail, they bore 
down upon it, and actually forced their way through 
for a distance of three or four hundred yards, but there 
they stuck. From this point, during the rest of the 
season, the ships were unable to advance a single 
step. Land journeys were the only means of explor- 
ing the country round, and several were undertaken 
with the view of ascertaining if any inlet or passage 
had escaped notice. The country was found to con- 
sist of rugged and rocky hills, with chains of lakes, in 
which a good deal of ice was still floating. From a 
lofty pinnacle on the southern coast of Cockburn 
Island some of the officers had a good view of the 
ocean spreading before them; but the tremendous 
barriei oi ice in the Strait prevented all approach to 
it. By the middle of September, the troops of deer 
migrated southwards, the floating ice consolidated 
into masses, and the thin ice formed on the surface of 
the water, showing plainly that another winter was 
about to commence. It was a dreary prospect, to be 
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shut up here for eleven months, surrounded by rocks 
and ice, and Captain Parry proposed to return to 
Igloolik, from whence they would have a better chance 
in the following season of finding some open channel 
by which to make their escape. On the 30th October, 
by the usual operation of sawing a channel, the vessels 
were established in harbour at Igloolik, and here the 
crews passed their third winter. The most careful 
attention was paid as before to their health and com- 
fort, but though their spirits did not quite sink, there 
was no reviving the theatrical entertainments, and 
there appears to have been leas gaiety than in the two 
former winters. 

At Igloolik they found a tribe of Esquimaux, 
among whom they recognized the familiar faces of 
some of their former friends, especially one whom the 
sailors had named * John Bull/ The crew spent the 
winter with them on quite a friendly footing ; but the 
intercourse was not quite so satisfactory as it had been 
in the previous winter. It began to be observed that 
the attachment of the Esquimaux to their white 
friends was prompted by interest and the hope of 
extracting presents. They begged for food and gifts 
almost unceasingly, and yet showed little or no grati- 
tude." 

" I am so sorry for them, being frozen up again ! " 
cried Minnie ; " I cannot think how they could keep 
themselves from despair this time." 

Mrs. C. — " Captain Parry's and Captain Lyon's jour- 
nals are full of the observations they made on all the 
curious sights and sounds around them. They had 
quite business enough to fill up their time, and made 
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great contributions to scientific knowledge in their 
accounts of the Aurora Borealis, the appearance of 
the sun, and other heavenly bodies. For about seven 
weeks the sun was entirely absent, but on the 19th 
January he was seen to rise, accompanied by two 
mock suns or * parhelia,' and the crews of both vessels 
turned out to enjoy the novelty and splendour of 
this sight. 

The spring of 1823 proved singularly unfavour- 
able ; many attempts were made to extricate the ships 
from the ice, but it was the 7th August before the 
sailors were able, by severe labour in sawing, to bring 
the vessels into open water in Fox's Channel. By this 
time Captain Parry had given up hope of being able 
to eflfect anything important during the short portion 
of the summer yet remaining. He formed, therefore, 
the very bold plan of sending the ' Hecla ' home, after 
taking from her all the stores that could be spared, and 
remaining with the ' Fury ' alone, to brave another 
winter in the Arctic regions. But as he was preparing 
to carry out this project, a circumstance occurred 
which produced a total change in his plaus. The 
scurvy, which had hitherto been unknown, except 
in a few cases among those of the men who had 
been less attentive than they should have been to 
habits of regular exercise, now made its unwelcome 
appearance on a more extended scale. The surgeon 
was consulted, and gave it as his opinion that the 
crews of both ships were unfit to spend another winter 
in that climat6. Parry had, therefore, no choice, and 
preparations were made for the homeward voyage." 
"Oh, how delighted I should have been," said 

10 
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Minnie, " to think of seeing old England again, and 
getting away from that dreadful ice ! " 

" Well, I should have been rather disappointed," 
said Harry, " after having gone through so much, to 
leave such a little bit unfinished." 

Mrs. C — " Captain Parry had, as I said, no choice 
in the matter ; he was bound to think more of the 
health of the men under, his command, than even of 
accomplishing his enterprise. He was, however, fur- 
ther confirmed in this change of plan when he took 
a last look at the Strait, where the barrier of ice 
remained as firmly fixed as ever. It was not until 
the second week in August that the ships were able 
to leave Igloolik. They were drifled about amid the 
ice in Fox's Channel for three weeks; till Hudson's 
Straits being passed, they bade farewell to the last 
iceberg, and being favoured with a fair wind, they 
crossed the Atlantic, and reached the Shetland Islands 
on the 10th October, 1823. 

After more than two whole years spent in the 
de})ths of the frozen world, without any means of 
communication with England, they were received by 
the inhabitants of Lerwick almost like men returned 
from the dead. The bells were set ringing, the people 
flocked together to welcome the sailors, and the town 
was illuminated in their honour. The next day being 
Sunday, both the ofiicers and men attended service 
in the church, to ofier up thanksgiving for their safe 
return to Him who had ' been about their path,' and 
liad kept them in their ways, and who had now brought 
them * to the haven where they would be.' 

I must now tell you ir^ a few words what had been 
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achieved by the land expedition, which, you may 
remember, Franklin had been appointed to lead, 
at the time when Parry started on his fir^t voy&ge. 
This party, consisting, besides Franklin, of Dr. 
(afterwards Sir John) Richardson, Captain Back, and 
Mr. Hood, left England in May, 1819, and proceeded 
from Hudson's Bay to the mouth of the Coppermine 
River, intending to explore the northern coast, to the 
eastern extremity, if possible, of the American con- 
tinent. After a series of interesting adventures and 
unparalleled hardships, they succeeded in reaching 
the Arctic sea, and sailing along it for upwards of 500 
miles, while they surveyed the coasts of Coronation 
Gulf and Bathnrst Inlet as far as Point Tumagain. 
This expedition returned to England in October, 1822, 
having been absent about three years, during which 
time they had travelled in America by land and water 
a distance of 5,500 miles. 

When Parry returned from his second voyage, in 
1823, of course the accounts of both expeditions gave 
A better idea of the northern coast of America than it 
had hitherto been possible to obtain, and Parry natu- 
rally supposed the great sea he had viewed from the 
Strait of the Fury and Hecla to be a part of that ocean 
on which Franklin had sailed. The result of his last 
expedition, therefore, though unsuccessful, had at least 
shown what routes were to be avoided in the search 
for a practicable passage to the westward. 

The sea at the western extremity of Melville Island, 
and the Strait of the Fury and Hecla had both 
appeared to be permanently blocked up with ice ; but, 
although Prince Regent's Inlet had presented an icy 
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barrier when explored in Parry's first voyage, it was 
only such ice as had often given way suddenly, and 
its existence eisirly in the season was therefore not very 
discouraging. A passage down this channel would, he 
hoped, l)ring the ships to the great Arctic ocean. He 
urged his views strongly on the Admiralty, and, as 
you may suppose, his opinion was well received, and 
he was authorized to organize another expedition and 
to pursue the course he considered the most promising. 

Tlie ships sailed from the Nore on the 19th June, 
1824, Captain Parry having this time hoisted his flag 
on board the * Hecla,' while Lieutenant Hoppner was 
promoted to the command of the 'Fury/ The un- 
usual severity of the season delayed the ships beyond 
all expectation. The difficulties through which the> 
had, on a former occasion, pushed their way across 
Baffin's Bay, were now increased tenfold, and they 
had cause to fear that winter would overtake them 
before they could even reach Lancaster Sound. How- 
ever, they did make good their entrance into that 
Sound, and on the 27th September had fairly rounded 
the north-east corner of Prince Regent's Inlet. Had 
they been as fortunate in weather as they were in 
1819, they would have reached this point at least a 
month earlier, and would probably have been able to 
make their way through the Inlet, and spend the 
winter on some part of the American coast. But the 
season for navigation was at an end, and Parry deter- 
mined to winter at Port Bowen, a convenient harbour 
on the east coast of Prince Regent's Inlet. 

The arrangements made this year for the well- 
being of the expedition were more complete than in 
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the earlier voyages, but the winter was in some 
respects more dreary than those of former years. At 
Melville Island all was new, and there is a certain 
charm in novelty; while at Winter Island and at 
Igloolik the visits of the Esquimaux afforded a good 
deal of interest and amusement. At Port Bowen 
there were no human creatures but themselves, -and 
indeed, there was an almost total absence of animal 
life; while at the same time they had not the excite- 
ment of being in new scenes." 

" But the theatre, mama ? " inquired Harry. " Surely 
they could have some fun with that ! " 

Mrs. C. — " The Arctic theatre seemed to have lost 
its attraction, and every one, officers and men, set 
their wits to work to invent something new in the 
way of amusement. Captain Hoppner proposed a 
general masquerade; the notion was at once eagerly 
caught up, and acted upon with the utmost zeal by 
all. The preparation of the different characters was, 
in itself, a fund of amusement, occupying several days. 
' Well Jack/ one sailor would say to another, ' I've 
put my considering cap on, and I think as how I've 
rummi^ed up summut queer ; ' and funny enough was 
the result of their considerations. Before the first 
entertainment, which was to be held on board the 
* Fury,* the chief topic among the men was, as to what 
part ' the Captain ' would take. They knew him well 
enough to expect something worth seeing. Con- 
jectures fell thick and fast as the day drew near. 
He was well watched by curious eyes as he left his 
cabin and went down the ship's side; but he was 
wrapped up in a lai'ge boat-cloak, all that could be 
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seen was his violin, which he held under his arm, and 
curiosity had to wi^t till oil the company arrived at 
the masquerade hall on the ' Fuiy's ' lower deck. And 
tben the fun began, the Captain for some time attract- 
ing the attention of all The cloak had been thrown 
aside, and there stood an old marine with a wooden 
leg (well known to all), who used to 3it with a fiddle, 
begging for halfpence, on a road near Chatham. The 
Ca{>tain played his part capitally, — 'Give a copper to 
poor Joe, your honour, who's lo3t his timbeis in 
defence of his king and country,' and then came a 
scrape on the fiddle, and a verse dolefuUy drawled 
out in a cracked voioe. 

In another part of the deck waa erected a neat 
pablic-house bar, where a steady seaman supplied 
Uquor in moderation to those who presented tickets 
with which they had been previously provided, and 
it may be supposed there were plenty of customers at 
tbe sign of 'The Fury, No. 1, Arctic Street.' The 
evening ended with a dance, in which the whole of 
the motley assembly joined with right good will, — 
Turks, sweeps, Quakers, aad old-clothes-men footing 
it as merrily as if the festival had been at Portsmouth 
instead of Port Bowen. 

Next day the votes were taken, and there was but 
one opinion — viz., ' that this time the right nail had 
been hit on the head.' From this time forward these 
entertainments took place once a fortnight, alternately 
on board each ship, and not a single instance occurred 
oi anything that could weaken the respect of* the men 
towards their officei^, or interfere with the regular 
discipline." 
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" Come now, Minnie, I am sure you must think that- 
was fun I ^'^id Harry. 

" Yes, I daresay it was>" replied Minnie ; " and now 
<iiat they could warm the ship properly, perhaps I 
should not have minded being there just that one 
eyening, if I could have had Prince Houssein's carpet 
to fly away on before morning/' 

Mrs. C. — *' But you must not suppose that the time 
was aU spent in amusement. The officers of both 
«ihips found ample employment in the scientific obser- 
vations which their vicinity to the magnetic pole 
rendered important. The observatory had been set 
up on shore, as soon as the ships were secured in 
their winter quarters ; and the interest taken in these 
occupations was so great, that soon a number of little 
houses were set up around, for the reception of mag- 
netic needles, so that the shore presented the appear- 
ance of a small village. Experiments were also made 
on the way in which sounds are carried in cold weather. 
Lieutenant Foster of the ' Hecla ' had occasion to send 
.a man from the observatory to the opposite side of the 
.harbour, a distance of rather more than a mile, and he 
found that he could easily converse with this man, the 
air being calm and clear, and the thermometer IS"" 
below zero." 

" Talk with a man more than a mile off, mama ! " 
exclaimed Grace ; " I should think he could scarcely 
see him." 

" Perhaps," said Harry, " the words were frozen up, 
like Baron Munchausen s, and then thawed again when 
the spring came." 

Mrs. C. — "No, Harry; I do not believe there is 
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anything of Baron Munchausen's style in Captain 
Parry's account of all that went on at Port Bo wen. 

The spring of 1825 was unusually favourable, and 
by the 19th July both ships were warped out to sea. 
As it seemed desirable to coast southwards along the 
western side of the inlet, they stood across towards 
the land which Parry in his former voyage had named 
Noriih Somerset. An adverse gale, however, arose, 
which drove both vessels on shore, the * Fury * being 
swept past the ' Hecla,' only avoiding by a few feet a 
collision which would have been ruinous to both. They 
were got off again at high water, but the ' Fury ' was 
so seriously damaged that her crew were almost ex- 
hausted with their constant labour at the pumps to keep 
her afloat. Preparations were made for repairing the 
injury she had received to her keel, and for this purpose 
it was necessary to heave her down, or turn her on her 
side in a dock which was formed in the ice ; but while in 
the very act of doing so, a gale of wind destroyed the 
basin which had been constructed with much labour, 
and it was found necessary to tow the ' Fury ' out to- 
sea, a service in which the ' Heda ' was exposed to no 
little danger. For a few days the ' Fury ' was kept 
afloat by means of sails passed under her keel to stop 
the worst leaks ; but on the 21 st August she was once 
more driven on shore, and this time hopelessly stranded 
on an open and stony beach, with her hold full of 
water. In these circumstances Captain Parry, with 
Captain Hoppner and all his officers, came to the 
unanimous opinion that the unfortunate * Fury ' must 
be abandoned. Signals were immediately made for 
the men to bring their clothes and goods on board the 
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* Hecla/ The stores, from want of room, were neces- 
sarily abandoned with the ship ; and barrels of beer, 
beef, biscuits and other valuable articles were left on 
those desolate shores. After this disaster, there was 
only time left to bring the * Hecla ' home with a fair 
prospect of safety, which was happily accomplished on 
the 12th October. 

The form was gone through of putting Captain 
Hoppner and the other ofiicers of the * Fury ' on their 
trial, but of course they were honourably acquitted of 
any misconduct ; and as Captain Parry remarks, the 
only real cause for wonder was, that the expeditions 
had hitherto been exempt from such a disaster, consider- 
ing the constant risks to which they were exposed." 

''And was that the last time that Captain Parry 
went in search of the North-West Passage ? " asked 
Grace. 

Mrs. C. — "Yes; his boat voyage was the last 
journey he made in the Arctic regions^ and of that I 
suppose you will have an account from Unde George 
to-morrow." 
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CHAPTEB X, 
parry's boat voyage. 

Uncle George's arriral. — Reindeer travelling is found a failure ki the 
extreme north. — Parry's " €aehe$.** — ^The starting of ttie ''Endeay^ur" 
and " Enterprise," June 1827. — ^A double clock. — How the "nights ** 
were passed on the ice. — Snow impedes their progress. — Drifting ice- 
fields. — ^The welcome of common flies. — Curious aspects of ice. 

" Here they come, Helen ! " exclaimed Grace, who had 
been watching out of the window ever since Edmund 
had set oflF in the pony carriage, to fetch Uncle George. 
" Here they come ! — and Uncle George is just like an 
Esquimaux woman." 

" Oh ! do let us see ! " cried Helen and Minnie, run- 
ning to the window. 

'' How do you mean, Grace ? I don*t see anything 
like an Esquimaux woman,** said Harry, who had also 
jumped up from the book he was reading.* 

" Why, don't you see ? '' said Grace, laughing. 
'' He has got a second complete suit underneath, that 
is all, just like the women who bartered' their clothes 
for needles and other little things of not much value." 

In a very short time the children had succeeded in 
making Uncle George comfortable by the fireside, and 
claimed his promise to tell them the story of Captain 
Parry's boat voyage. 
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"It was first of all an idea of Mr. Scoresby's," 
began Mr. C, "that an attempt could be made to 
r^ach the NoHb Pole in boats, while ships could not 
sail beyond a certain p9int on account of the ice. 
These boats, he said, should be made so as to be used 
as ^dges when they came to the main body of the 
ice, aad from that point he expected, with a team of 
reindeer, the journey to the Pole and back could be 
€UXX>mpliBhed in about a fortnight. However, nothing 
was don^ about it, till after Captain Franklin and 
Captain Parry returned from their expeditions. Then 
Captain Franklin took the matter up, and made a 
plan, which he gave to Mr. Barrow at the Admiralty. 
But as he was just then sent out for the second time 
to continue his discoveries about the Coppermine 
Biver, and all that part of North America, the paper 
was handed over to Captain 'Psirry to use in any way 
he pleased. After some time he succeeded in persuad- 
ing the Lords of the Admiralty to let him try ; and 
then he set to work to prepare his boats." 

" And how came you to go ? " asked Minnie. 

"Well, I was only a youngster at the time, and I 
had made one or two voyages with Mr. Scoresby and 
others since 1822, so I knew something about those 
^eaa. There had been such a talk about Captain 
Pajrry's expeditions, and one of his men was a friend 
of my father's, that altogether I thought it would be a 
fine thing to join the expedition, and so I did. 

It was arranged for the ' Hecla ' to take us out as 
£BLr as she could go, and then she was to put into 
harbour at Spitzbergen, and wait for us to come back 
froia the North Pole. So on the 25th March, 1827, 
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eveiything was ready, and the 'Lightning ' steam-vessel 
towed us down the Thames. The first thing was for 
US to go to Hammerfest in Lapland, to fetch some 
reindeer, and there we had to wait several days while 
we laid in a stock of moss for their provender. Be- 
sides, it was necessary that we should get some 
instruction in the manner of managing these creatures. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the way the 
Laplanders train the reindeer. With a simple collar 
of skin round its neck, one single trace made of a 
leather thong passing between its l^s, and one rein 
passed like a halter round its neck, the animal is per- 
fectly under the command of a good driver, and per- 
forms astonishing journeys over soft snow. When the 
rein is thrown over on one side, he immediately sets 
off at full trot, but the instant he feels the rein on the 
other side, he stops. Shaking the rein is the only 
whip that is required. The reindeer can go five or 
six days without provender, and will not suffer much, 
if they can but pick up clean snow, which serves 
instead of water; and ice is to them a comfortable 
bed." 

" But you told us the reindeer were of no use after 
all," said Edmund. " How was that ? " 

Mr. C. — " Well, you see we expected to find ice in a 
great, smooth, unbroken field reaching to the Pole ; but 
instead of that we soon found the rugged nature of the 
real ice, and the constant occurrence of lanes of water, 
would have made it impossible for deer to travel at all ; 
and Captain Parry left them on board the * Heda ' at 
Spitzbergen. But I have not got so far as that yet. 

We had wearisome work for nearly three months in 
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seeking a safe harbour for the ' Hecla/ and a good place 
^r the boats to start from. We got beset in the ice, 
and were drifted backwards and forwards along the 
north of Spitzbergen. never able to get into any har- 
bour, till near the end of June, when we found a nice 
little bay sufficiently clear of ice to allow the ship to 
enter. To this the Captain gave the name of Hecla 
Cove, and there we left her on the 22nd June. But 
first the Captain had taken the precaution of having 
stores of provisions deposited at various places, in case 
of our not being able to get straight back to the ' Hecla.' 
These deposits are called "caches," from the French 
word which means hiding ; for the stores of food or 
clothes are hidden under stones or earth, so that they 
may be as much as possible secured from bears and 
wolves, or from natives, if there are any ; but we saw 
no natives at Spitzbergen, indeed, I don't believe 
there are any regular inhabitants of that miserable 
place. We made caches at several places on the north 
coast, and also on some islands a few miles off in 
various directions. Now I suppose you would like to 
know what the boats were like : they were what is 
called * troop boats,' rather flat at the bottom, twenty 
feet long and seven feet broad ; they were made as 
light as could be, and on each side of the keel was a 
strong runner, shod with smooth steel, in the manner of 
a sledge. There were also wheels, which could be 
attached to the boats in case we should have hard and 
level fields to cross; but these proved quite useless. 
There was a bamboo mast, and tanned duck sail, 
besides paddles; and then there was a slight frame- 
work along the sides for holding the provisions and 
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spare clothes; and a locker at each end for the nautical 
instruments. The boats were named the ' Endeavour' 
and ' Enterprise ' ; and you can see there was not much 
more than enough room for two officers and ten men in 
each of them. There was seventy-one days' provisions 
stowed on board ; and we started at five o'clock in the 
evening of the 22nd June, 1827." 

" Seventy-one days. Uncle George ! " exclaimed 
Grace. " I thought you said you expected to get to 
the North Pole and back in a fortnight." 

Mr. C. — "That was if the reindeer could have 
dragged our boats as sledges over the ice; but the 
Captain saw that it was of no use attempting to take 
them, and even the snow shoes we had bought in Lap- 
land would be perfectly useless on such rugged ice as we 
had seen we should have to walk over, so we turned 
them into sledges for dragging part of our baggage on. 

The weather was calm and the sea as smooth as a 
pond, and we paddled away, steering due north, till at 
length we came upon the main ice in lat. 81° 12'. 
Now this, you know, is less than nine degrees from the 
Pole, so we may say we had about 600 miles to walk, 
or nearer 600 perhaps, if you allow that we could not 
walk in quite a direct line. Our plan of travelling was 
pretty nearly the same every day; we walked at 
night and rested by day. This was in order to avoid 
the great glare from the snow when the sun was at 
his highest, and to get the benefit of his greatest 
warmth when we wanted it most, which was when we 
went to sleep." 

" Of course it was daylight even in the night," said 
Helen, ''because it was the Arctic summer." 
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Mr. C. — "The only disadvantage of this plan was 
that we had rather more fog by night than by day ; 
most of the men used to declare they did not know 
which was night and which was day, and I think even 
the officers would have been puzzled if the Captain 
had not taken with him a chronometer, which was 
made like a double clock — I me&n, with a face marked 
with twenty-four hours instead of twelve. When we 
got up in the evening, we began our day with prayers, 
then changed our fur sleeping-dresses for our travelling 
ones ; we always put on the same stockings and boots 
for walking, whether they had got dry or not, and 
indeed it was not of much consequence, for they were 
sure to be quite wet again in a quarter of an hour 
after starting. We breakfasted on warm cocoa and 
biscuit, and after stowing our things in the boats and 
fledges, so as to keep them if possible from wet, we 
set oflF on our journey. 

We usually travelled about five hours, then stopped 
an hour to dine, and then on again for four or five 
hours, after which we halted for the " night," as .we 
called it, though it was really early in the morning. 
The boats were hauled close together on the ice, and 
the sails, supported by the masts and paddles, were 
placed over them as awnings. Every one put on dry 
stockings and fur boots, and after seeing to any 
necessary repairs of the boats, sledges, or clothes, 
we went to supper. Then came the only time that 
was really pleasant, and that was when pipes were 
brought out, and officers and men told stories and 
forgot for a little time the labours and hardships of 
the day^ A watch was set during our resting-time to 
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look out for bears, or for the ice breaking up iaxouiid 
us, each man taking turn for one hour ; and then, after 
prayers, we put on our fur dresses and lay down to 
sleep." 

"Had you no fire to sit by, and to dry your 
clothes ? " asked Minnie. 

Mr. C. — " No, my dear, we could not have carried 
fuel ; coals and wood would have been too bulky and 
too heavy for us to have burdened ourselves with 
them ; we carried only spirits of wine, to bum in a 
lamp, over which we cooked our cocoa in an iron 
boiler. Pemmican and biscuit was the rest of our 
food, with an allowance of rum and tobacco to each 
man. We set off for our first journey over the ice 
on the 24!th June, and we found it very slow and 
laborious travelling ; the pieces of ice being not very 
large we had to launch our boats several times across 
narrow pools of water, so that in the course of the 
day we did not make above five miles. We had a 
great deal of rain, and that broke up the ice more and 
more, and at times, when there was not much wind, 
the sun felt oppressively warm. After about ten days' 
travelling, we reached a floe of about a mile in extent; 
this was the largest piece we had yet been upon, and 
we expected to get on faster. But you have no idea 
of the labour required to cross it. The snow lay on 
the level parts about five inches thick, under which 
was water to the depth of four or five inches ; but when 
we reached ^ hummock, we oflen sank three feet or 
more, finding it dif&cult to set one foot firm enough 
to drag the other out of the snow. Over all this we 
had to haul the boats and the sledges ; and to have, 
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after all, the trouble of packing and unpacking, 
launching and hauling up the boats, three or four 
times in the course of the day, was no light work 
We went on to the middle of July without ever 
reaching that '' continued plain of smooth unbroken 
ice" which had been written about in books, and 
which it was said Captain Phipps had seen in the 
last century. Then we began to find that when we 
judged we must have walked at least a dozen mUes, 
the Captain made out by the latitude that we had 
only advanced four miles from our last point, and 
when the wind happened to blow from the north or 
north-west, it seemed from his calculations as if we 
had hardly moved from the ^pot we started from. 

One day our spirits were cheered by having killed 
a young seal, for then we got a capital supper. The 
blubber gave us fuel to cook hot messes for the whole 
party, and I assure you we all thought the meat very 
good, though I daresay the smell and the look of it 
would not have been very tempting to any but hungry 
men, who like us had lived for a month on pemmican 
and biscuit. Anything for a change, you know ! 

Presently the Captain began to perceive that at this 
rate we could not get to the Pole and back before our 
provisions would be exhausted ; so I, for one, was glad 
to hear that we were only to try and reach latitude 
SS"* ; but oh, how long it seemed we were, in getting 
to it I At last on the 26th July the Captain told us 
he had given up even that, for he found that though we 
had toiled along for ten or eleven miles to the north- 
wards during the day, yet at the end of it we were three 
miles to the south of the point we had started from." 

11 
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"Oh! how eould that be, Unde George ?" exclaimed 
Harry. 

" The fact was, the ice we were op was itself drifting 
away to the south, faster than we could walk in the 
other direction, and carrying us along with it ; so, in 
latitude 82° 46' Captain Parry gave it up, and glad 
indeed were we to get a day's entire rest before we 
set off again on our return journey." 

" You were just like the snail who went three feet 
up a wall in the dayiime and slipped two feet down 
in the night," remarked Grace. 

"No, not exactly, Gracie," replied Uncle George, 
" for the wall did not slip down along with the snail 
as the ice was doing with us. However, this was an 
advantage to us when we turned southwards, for then 
we often found we had made more miles towards our 
destination than we really had walked; but our jour- 
neys were still very fatiguing, and from being constantly 
wet and cold most of the men were suffering from chil- 
blains, which made them quite lame. On our return 
journey we had the good fortune twice to kill a bear ; 
and though on the first occasion some of the men made 
themselves ill by eating immoderately, yet this addition 
of fresh meat to' our larder was very welcome,^for many 
of the party began to show signs of failing strength. 

On the 9th August we reached the open sea, launched 
the boats for the last time, and after a fortnight of 
sailing and paddling, and encountering one tremen- 
dous storm, we were most thankful to reach Hecla 
Cove in safety, after an absence of sixty-one days. 
I have nothing particular to tell you of our voyage 
to England, so now you have had the story ; and you 
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w6uld n6t have liked t6 be there at all, would you, 
Minnie ? " said Uncle George, laughing. 

Minnie shook her head, but Edmund and Harry 
declared they should have liked to go, though they 
should have been much disappointed at the failure. 

" Sow far do you think you really walked, Uncle 
George ? " asked Helen, " for yoti seem to have only 
gto^ a little more than one degree 6f latitude." 

" Captain Parry made an estimate of the aCctual 
distance we went over in those tw6 months, and he 
Said it was 1127 statute miles/' i^eplied Mr. C. : " that 
was nearly twenty miles a day, on an average." 

" I wonder whether you can reitaember any of the 
stories the sailors used to tell wheii they were resting 
in the Evenings," said Grace. " Sailors* stories, I hav^ 
heard, are very amusing." 

*' Mostly they used to talk of theit* former expedi- 
tions with Captain Parry to the Ajf'ctie regions," replied 
Uncle George, "and we used to tell one another of 
any curious things we had seen in the day. One day, 
I remember, there was a great fuss made about some- 
thing I daresay you would have thought ridiculous 
enough. Some of the men had found two flies on the 
ice, and there was as much made of those two flies as 
if they had been great treasures." 

" Common flies, do you mean ? " asked Minnie. 

Mr. C. — ** Yes, just common flies ; but we had not 
seen such a thing for many weeks, and it reminded one 
of home. The last week of our journey northward 
we saw no sign of life, nothing but ice, and snow, and 
water. Before that there were occasionally birds, 
rotges, dovekies, kittiwakes, and ivory-gulls, some of 
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which we used to shoot for supper ; but at last it was 
a thing to call everybody's attention to, if we heard 
the voice of a rotge screaming afar off." 

" How desolate it must have been 1 " said Minnie. 

" It was ; and yet I am glad I went : it is something 
to look back to and remember as perfectly different 
from any other kind of travelling/' replied Uncle 
George ; " even the ice itself was different from what 
I have seen elsewhere. A great deal of what we 
passed over presented a very curious appearance ; at a 
distance it looked like greenish velvet, but when you 
came upon it, you found it consisted of sharp needle- 
like crystals, five or six inches in height. At first this 
kind of ice was pretty firm to walk upon, but ad 
the summer advanced, the needles became loose and 
movable, rendering it extremely fatiguing to walk over 
them, besides cutting our boots and feet; for which 
reason the men called it * penknife ice.' " 

'* Ah ! I see," said Harry, "it would never have done 
for skating upon, as mama said." 

The children thanked their kind old friend for his 
story, and ran off to play in the garden at Arctic 
travelling. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Ross's- SECOND VOYAGE. 

Tke Eng^sh Government desists from sending expeditions. — Captain 
Ross obtains the generous assistance of Mr. Felix Booth under 
promise of secrecy. — The "Victory" has much to contend with. — 
Kindness of Qreenlanders. — Finding of the "Fury's" stores. — "Felix 
Harbour, Boothia." 

"So we have quite done with Captain Parry," said 
Helen; "I wonder who comes next. Have you got 
another story for us this evening, mama? " 

Mrs. C. — " Captain Parry's unsuccessful attempt to 
reach the' North Pole was the last of the series of Arctic 
expeditions undertaken at that time by the Govern- 
ment. The interest which surrounded the question of 
the North- West Passage had again died away ; public 
curiosity seemed satisfied, and the ardour of both mer- 
chants and scientific men was damped by the con- 
stant failure in effecting the leading object of all the 
expeditions. It was in vain to plead that there was 
now so Httle left to be accomplished, or that there 
were important points still to be ascertained ; the 
Government of the day was not willing to spend 
any more public money upon an object to which the 
nation now showed indiflerence. But there was one 
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officer who had already been on Arctic service, and 
whose ardour was not at all damped by failure; in- 
deed, perhaps it had been stimulated all the more by 
the partial success of Parry. This was his former 
commanding officer, Captain Boss. Since Ross's first 
voyage he had not again been employed in Arctic 
service, and this circumstance led the public to pre- 
sume that the Admij^lty had regarded him, either as 
having been remiss in his survey of Baffin's Bay, or as 
being less qualified than pther pfi^cers for the manage- 
ment of similar undertakings. In ]827 Captain 
Ross applied for permission to make another voyage 
to the northern ^eas, ^d wa^ refused. He then ap- 
pealed to a friend of his, a London merchant, Mr. Felix 
Booth, with whose liberality and public spirit he was 
well acquainted. But Mr. Bppth declined to embark 
in an enterprise which, if brought tq a successful ter- 
mination through his means, would have entitled him 
to the promised reward from Parliament of £20,000. 
He did not wish to be suspected of mercenary motiyes, 
or of making a mere mercantile speculation out of the 
pursuit of science. In the year 1827, however, the 
offered reward was withdrawn, and this i?ieasure, 
which Captain Ross and many others looked upon 
with disapprobation, as being intended to put an end 
to schemes of Arctic discqvery, actually led to the 
accomplishment of them. Mr. Booth had now no 
objection to assist in his friend's undertaking, and 
came forward iq. a most noble and generous manner 
when, as he said, he ' coujd no longer be supposed to 
have any other object ift view than the advancement 
qf the honour of ]\is country and the interests of science, 
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and to gratify the feelings of a friend/ This generous 
man expended between £X7,000 and £18,000 on the 
equipment of the expedition, and the only condition 
he made with Captain Ross, was that his connection 
with the undertaking should be kept secret." 

'* Do you mean to say, that nobody knew that it was 
Mr. Booth who fitted it out ? " asked Edmund. 

Mrs. C. — " The secret was kept till Captain Boss's 
return ; it was till then believed that the vessel was 
equipped at Captain Ross's own expense, and that he 
had gone for the purpose of clearing his reputation and 
replacing himself in the good opinion of his country- 
men. Captain Ross's plan was a novel one in those 
days. It was only within a few years that steam- 
power had been used in ships ; and though it could not 
be employed actuaUy against the ice, he thought it 
might be of great service in carrying his vessel forward 
wherever the sea was clear from incumbrances, and 
that in this way a great de^l of precious time might 
be saved, where so small a portion of the year is avail- 
able for navigation. Accordingly, he purchased the 
' Victory/ which had been used as a steam-packet 
between Liverpool and the Isle of Man ; and he placed 
her under the hands of a firm of engineers, to improve 
the engines and alter the paddle-wheels, so that they 
might be hoisted out of reach of the ice at a moment's 
notice. Stores of provisions and fuel were supplied, 
sufficient for three years, and Captain Ross selected his 
nephew James Ross, as second in command, the whole 
ship's company amounting to twenty-four persons." 

"Was that the same James Ross who was with 
Captain Parry ? " asked Grace. 
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Mrs. C. — " Yes. He had accompanied every one of 
the late Arctic expeditions — ^first with his uncle, after-* 
wards with Parry. He had now lately returned from 
the boat- voyage, which Uncle George told you about 
yesterday ; and had just been raised to the rank of 
commander. As it was necessary to carry stores for 
several years, Captain Boss purchased a whaler named 
the ' John/ with a crew of fifty-four men. He wished 
this vessel to carry his stores as far as Prince Regent's 
Inlet ; and in order to defray a part of the expenses 
of the expedition, the ' John ' was to fish by the way, 
and also to bring home some of the stores abandoned 
by Captain Parry in the * Fury.' The men of the 
whaler, however, either imagined or pretended to 
believe that Captain Ross would keep them out to 
winter in the Arctic regions, and when the ' Victory,' 
after leaving Woolwich on the 23rd May, 1829, arrived 
at Loch Ryan, where the * John ' was appointed to 
meet her, Captain Ross found the crew in open mu- 
tiny. They not only refused to accompany him, but 
attempted to persuade the crew of the ' Victory ' to 
join them. These brave men, however, resisted all 
attempts to mislead them, and resolved to proceed 
alone, giving up all the advantages they had ex- 
pected from the companionship of the whaler. The 
'Victory' quitted the coast of Scotland on the 14th 
of June, but it was to encounter terrible disasters. A 
storm of unusual severity assailed them, and while 
two sailors were on the top-gallant yard furling a sail, 
the head of the foremast gave way with a terrible 
cr^h, but being caught in the rigging the men happily 
escaped from their perilous position. Having repaired 
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their crippled mast, misfortune again appeared amid 
the noise and vapours of the wretched steam-machinery. 
The boilers squirted out clouds from their opening 
joints, the pumps creaked, the bellows moaned ; none 
of it acted as it should have done. The strength of 
the crew was wasted upon what ought to have given 
them assistance, but which really proved a hindrance ; 
however, in spite of all these difficulties, they reached 
the Danish settlement of Holsteinborg in Greenland 
(latitude 66° 58') on the 23rd July. This settlement 
consisted of the houses of the governor and the clergy- 
man, a church, two storehouses, a bakehouse, and about 
forty Esquimaux huts. The governor treated Captain 
Ross with great kindness ; and he was not only sup- 
plied with useful stores and provisions, but obtained 
from the wreck of a whaler a spar to replace his own 
damaged mast. Here also he received six Esquimaux 
dogs — a present from the governor. On the 27th July, 
the ' Victory ' quitted the shore of Greenland, and, the 
season being remarl^ably mild, made an easy voyage 
to Lancaster Sound. On the 6th August the wind 
had died away, and there was a dead calm. This 
would have been the time for the steam-engine to 
prove its usefulness, but with all the pains that could 
be taken, it would not propel the ship faster than one 
mile and a half in an hour ; indeed, it required con- 
stant and minute attention to persuade it to work at 
ail. It may well be believed then, that the appearance 
of a breeze from the east was looked for most eagerly. 
Every hand was held up to feel if the wind was 
coming, every cloud and fog-bank was watched, and 
all prophesied according to tKeir hopes or fears, till 
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thej were fairly driven off the deck by the necessity 
of turoing in to sleep. At last the welcome wind 
arrived, all sail was set, and no obstruction being met 
with from ice, the 'Victory' soon reached Prince 
Regent's Inlet. Being now very near the place where 
the ' Fury ' had been wrecked. Captain Boss resolved 
to seek for that vessel and to avail himself of the 
stores which Parry had been forced to abandon. A 
strong current carried the 'Victory' to the south of 
this interesting spot, to the great mortification of all 
the sailors, who, whenever they could be spared from 
work, were hurrying up to the masthead in hopes 
of catching a sight of the abandoned vessel. They 
plainly saw the place where the ' Fury ' was wrecked, 
and the poles of the tents still standing, but no trace 
was discovered of the ship, and endless were the con- 
jectures as to what could have become of her." 

" Had any of Captain Ross's own crew belonged to 
the ' Fury ? ' " asked Grace. 

" Oh ! don't you remember James Ross ? *' cried 
Harry ; '* of course he knew all about it, — he was there 
when she was abandoned. It would be like meeting an 
old friend again, to find the old ship that had been left 
all alone in that out-of-the-way place for five years." 

" I don't expect they would get much good from the 
things that had been left behind," remarked Minnie ; 
" the food would be all spoiled, and the clothes and 
tents, I should think, would have decayed away." 

Mrs. C. — " I had better read you Captain Ross's 
own account of what he found : — 

The "Victory " being now secured in a good harbour within 
a quarter of a mile pf the place where the ' * Fury's " stores were 
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laQ(}dd, we were amdou9 to examine the spot ; and lu^ving 
Qrdere4 the men a goo4 meal, with the repose tp vrhioh th97 
i;rere well entitled, I landed with Oom]|ian<}Br !P>098) Mr. Thpm, 
aQ4 the surgeon. We found the coast almQGit line4 with coal ; 
ai^4 it was with no common interest th^t w^ prpceeded tp the 
Qnly ijent which was left entire. This had been the meeiB-tent 
of the " Furjr's " officers ; but it was very evident that the bears 
had paid it frequent visits. There had been i^ pocket near the 
dopr, where Commander Ross had left hi^ memorandum-book 
and specimens of birds, but it was torn down» witbout leqiying a, 
f^ragn^nt of what it had contained. Where the preserved meats 
and vQgetables had been deposited, we f onnd everything entire. 
The c^tnisters had been piled up in two heaps ; but thpi^gh quite 
exppsed to all the chances of the climatp f pr four years^ they 
b^d not suffered in the slightest degiee. Thpre h^ been no 
w^ter to rust them, and the security of the joinings had pre- 
yented the bears from smelling their contents. Had they known 
yfMi was within, not much of this provision would have cpme to 
pnr ^hare. On examining the contents, they w^re not found 
frp^en, nor did the taste of the several articles appear to havp 
been in the least altered. The wine, spirit^, sugar, bread, and 
flour, were in equally good condition ; the lime-juice and the 
pickles had not suffered much ; and even the s^^, which had 
been well made up, were not only dry, but seemed as if they 
h^ never been wetted. We proceeded now to the beach where 
tb© "Fury" had been abandoned, but not a trace of her hull 
was to be seen. She had been carried bodily off by the waves, 
or had been ground to atoms and floated away, to add to the 
drift timber of these seas. At any rate, she was not to be 
found ; we had seen no appearance of her during the ten miles 
that we had coasted within pistol-shot of the shore, to the south- 
w^d of this place, and we now examined it for two miles to the 
nprthward, with no better success. We therefore returned on 
board, and made preparations for embarking a sufficiency of 
stores and provisions to complete our equipment for two years. 
I need not say that it was an occurrence not less novel than 
interesting, to find, in this region of solitude and ice, a market 
where we could supply all our want^, — till ready tp b^ shipped 
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when we chose, and all free of cost. Tet all that we conld 
possibly stow away, seemed scarcely to diminish the piles of 
canisters, of which we embarked whatever we could, together 
with such flour, cocoa, and sugar as we wanted : all that we took 
was in excellent condition. We had found the spare mizen-top- 
mast of the " Fury,'' and this was selected by the carpenter for 
a new boom, in place of one we had lost. We also got some 
anchors and hawsers, together with some boatswain's and car- 
penter's stores. Some of the best sails were taken to make 
housings ; though bleached, and especially on the upper sides, 
none of the ropes were rotten, while the cables seemed perfect. 
The chain-cable and carronades were more or less covered by 
the small stones on the beach, and except being slightly rusted, 
were just as they had been left. The powder magaadne, detached 
from the rest of the store, was unroofed, and the waterproof 
doth in tatters, but the patent cases had kept the gunpowder 
itself perfectly dry. We selected from it what we thought we 
should require, and then caused the remainder to be destroyed, 
pursuant to a request of Sir Edward Parry's, lest it should 
prove a source of injury to any Esquimaux who might here- 
after chance to visit the spot. And with this we ended our new 
outfit, storing ourselves, something^ like Bobinson Crusoe, with 
whatever could be of use to us frc»n the wreck. 

Thus plentifully supplied with the finest provisions 
and the most useful stores. Captain Eoss pursued his 
career of discovery along the coast ; sometimes favoured 
with the open sea and favourable winds, at other times 
hurried along between streams of ice ; now raised and 
heeled over by their pressure, then thrown entirely 
out of the water upon the ice; surmounting the danger 
only by the hardest exertions of all hands and with 
very little help from the steam-engine. But the ice was 
not always their enemy; indeed. Captain Eoss says 
it was quite as often a friend. After giving a fearful 
description of the northern ocean in winter, — 
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^ with its ice-mountains meeting as mountains in motion would 
meet, with the noise of thunder, breaking huge fragments from 
each other, or rending one another asunder, then falling over 
headlong, lifting the sea around in breakers and Whirling it in 
eddies,' — 

he adds : 

' Yet these icebergs would oftentimes tow us along, or arrange 
themselves about us so as to give us smooth water in the midst 
of a raging sea ; and when we were in want of a harbour they 
came to our assistance and surrounded us with piers of crystal, 
executing in a few minutes works as effectual as the breakwaters 
of Pljrmouth and Cherbourg. They were commanded by Him 
who commands all things, and they obeyed.' 

By the end of September winter had set in, and our 
voyagers, finding their ftirther progress arrested, took 
up their winter quarters on a part of the coast to which 
Captain Ross gave the name of Boothia, in a bay which 
was afterwards called Felix Harbour. The Captain 
was glad to find that all his company were satis- 
fied with the progress they had made for this year, 
though it was short of what he himself had hoped 
to do. When the chart was examined and their 
position determined, they found that they had left 
Fury Point more than 160 miles behind, and were 
within 300 miles of the coast which Captain Franklin 
had explored. There was therefore every hope that in 
the following season the space yet unexplored would 
be successfully navigated. The crew of the ' Victory ' 
applied themselves cheerfully to their arrangements 
for the winter. And first they resolved to get rid 
of the steam machinery : it was not only useless, it was 
a serious incumbrance, as it occupied, together with 
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its fuel, about Wo-thirds of the vessel. It was ther^ 
fore resolved that the 'Victory' should in future 
be a sailing-vessel only, and the engine was reiiaOved 
from the ship and left with its boilers on the shore ; 
perhaps at some future time to excite the wonder 
of wandering Esquimaux. The men next proceeded 
to build an embankment of snow and ice, to shelter 
the ship from the wind. The upper deck was covered 
with two feet and a half of snow, which, after being 
trodden down into a Solid Jhaas of ice, Was sprinkled 
with sand, 60 as to give it the appearance of a toUtd 
gravel walk. The ship was roofed over with the spare 
sails, and the canvas sides were carried so low as to 
covfer those of the ship and join the surrounding 
embankment, thus affording a complete shelter. The 
lower deck, being the dwelling floor, was covered with 
hot sand every morning and scrubbed till eight o'clock, 
when the itien breakfasted. The occupations and meals 
of the men were well arranged, the whole crew being 
divided into five watches. The three mates, the en- 
gineer, and the harpooner, had each in turn the charge 
of the deck ; their duty beiiig, to keep a look-out 
respecting &te, wild animals and natives, to register 
the dijrection and strength of the wind, the appear- 
ances of the sky and the weather, as well as the state 
of the tides and the occurrence of auroras. The officers 
with their servants, the carpenters, and the cook had 
sufficient other duties to perform. When the weather 
permitted anything to be done outside the ship, the 
men worked after dinner till three or four o'clock; and 
when that was impossible, they were obliged to walk 
for a certain time on the deck underneath the roof 
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Tea yards at five o'clock, and after this came evening 
school; at ten, all retired to rest. On Sundays no 
work was perfofmed ; the men were mustered in their 
best clothes at ten a.m. ; prayers and a sermon were 
read; there was a Sunday-school at six o'clock; and 
the day concluded with evening prayers. Of the good 
effect of this plan of religious duties and instruction. 
Captain Ross had ample proof, for the men seemed 
truly to feel that they all belonged to one family, 
showing mutual kindness with a marked regularity 
and tranquillity of behaviour. Thus comfortably settled 
for a long winter, the officers began their meteorological 
and magnetic observations, while Commander Ross 
devoted himself to the examination of the natural his- 
tory of the country. The months of October, November, 
and December passed away, nearly all the animals had 
disappeared, though there were still occasional traces 
of a hare, or of a wolf, and one day an ermine made its 
way into the ship, half-starved, and was taken and fed 
and petted by the sailors. The sun had been seen for 
the last time on the 2nd December, but for some days 
afterwards the aurora had been unusually brilliant. 
The weather was bright, and though what little wind 
there was came from the north-east, the air felt mild, 
the thermometer being at 16° below zero. There are 
few places in the world where Christmas Day is not 
the most important of the year ; and in these Arctic 
regions, the elements seemed to have determined that 
it should be a noted day to our travellers. It was 
ushered ip by the most splendid Aurora, occupying the 
i^hole vault of heaven. At first, and for many hours, 
it displayed a succession of arches, gradually increasing 
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in height as they advanced from the east, while the 
changes of colour were most brilliant. The usual cus- 
toms of merry England were not neglected; the church 
service was performed, and the holiday was also kept 
by an unusually liberal dinner of roast beef; followed 
by mince pies and cherry brandy, both of which had 
been obtained from the stores of the ' Fury.' Thus 
ended the month of December, and the year ] 829. The 
health of the crew, with but one exception, was excellent, 
not the slightest accident had occurred from the frost, 
and all looked forward hopefully to the new year." 

" What was the exception, mama ? " asked Harry. 

" The armourer, James Maslin, was dying of con- 
sumption. He was a man who should never have been 
allowed to join the expedition, as he had been fre- 
quently in hospital, and had always feeble health. In 
the course of the month of January, 1830, he died, and 
was buried by his comrades in Felix Harbour. To- 
morrow you shall hear how our adventurers fared in 
the new year.'* 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Ross's SECOND VOYAGE, CONTINUED. 

New Year, 1830. — Beauties of the Arctic sky. — Arrival of friendly 
Esquimaux. — G^eog^apllical information gained from them. — Sledge 
travelling. — Weary waiting in the frozen-up "Victory." — A short 
release and then a second winter. — Commander Ross visits the Mag- 
netic Pole, May, 1831. — Shortness of provisions. — Distressing views of 
snow. — Abandonment of the "Victory." — Arduous journey of Cap- 
tain Ross and his men. — They winter in " Somerset House." — The 
"Isabella" takes them home in 1832. 

Mrs. C. — " The year 1830 commenced with serene and 
beautiful weather ; and it was mild, though the ther- 
mometer was usuaUy about 20"^ below zero." 

" Oh ! how can you call that mild, mama ? '' ex- 
claimed the children. 

Mrs. C. — '' I am telling you exactly what Sir John 
Ross describes in his book; and I often find him men- 
tioning jbhat, unless the wind rose, even this low degree 
of temperature was not at all unbearable ; while with 
the thermometer higher, and a strong wind, it was often 
impossible to leave the ship. The noonday sky now 
displayed the beautiful tints of a summer evening; 
the distant hills on the horizon being of a nearly scar- 
let hue, while 9. glowing purple sky above gradually 
darkened into a shade deeper than that of twilight in 

12 
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England. The New Year's Day's entertainment of 
the sailors ended in a concert and a ball, which gave 
complete satisfaction. On the 9th January Captain 
Ross was informed by one of the seamen that some 
strangers had been seen from the Observatory. He 
set off with one man in the direction pointed out, and 
soon saw four Esquimaux near a small iceberg about a 
mile from the ship. They retreated behind it as soon 
as they perceived the Captain, but as he continued to 
approach, the whole party came suddenly from their 
hiding-place, forming a body of ten in front ^nd three 
deep. Ross now sent back his companion with direc- 
tions to his nephew and some more men to come and 
join him, and proceeded alone to within a hundred 
yards of the Esquimaux, who were armed with spears 
and knives. Knowing that the word of salutation 
between Est^uimaux was 'Tima tima,* Ross now 
hailed them in their own language, and was answered 
by a general shout of the same kind. The rest of ihe 
ship's party now coming up, they advanced nearer and 
then threw away their guns, this being the usual method 
of opening a friendly communication. On this the 
Esquimaux threw their knives and spears in every 
direction, shouting out ' Aja tima,' and holding out 
their hands to show that they were without weapons. 
Commander Ross's e3^perience was now of great use, 
for having been so much with the Esquimaux, both at 
Winter Island and Igloolik, he was able to converse a 
little with these men. There were thirty-one of them, 
the eldest being sixty-five years of age ; two were lame, 
and, with the old man, were drawn by the others on 
sledges. They were all well dressed in excellent deer- 
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skins ; the upper garments double, and encircling the 
body, reaching in fi?ont from the chin to the middle of 
the thigh, and having a cape behind to draw over the 
head, while the skirt hung down to the calf of the leg. 
The sleeves covered the fingers ; and of the two skins 
which composed this dress, the inner one had the hair 
next the body, and the outer one just the contrary. 
They wore two pairs of boots, with the hairy side turned 
inwards, and trousers of deer-skin or in some instances 
of seal-skin. With this amount of clothes on them, 
they seemed much larger men than they really were. 
They all carried spears, with a ball of wood or ivory at 
one end and a point of horn at the other. The shafts 
of these spears were formed of small pieces of wood, 
or of bones of animals, neatly joined together. Their 
knives also consisted of reindeer-horn sharpened; 
though a good many of them had, hanging at their 
belts, a more useful knife pointed with iron, and one 
man possessed a dagger which had been made of the 
broken blade of an English clasp-knife, on which the 
maker's name was still vjsible. Commander Ross did 
not recognise any of his former acquaintances, but 
when he mentioned the names of places in Repulse 
Bay, they immediately understood him and pointed in 
that direction. Some time afterwards, Commander 
Ross made out from some of these natives the circum- 
stances which Tiad led them to visit this part of the 
coast. Two of their people had been fishing to the 
northward of Felix Harbour in September, and saw 
the ship beset with ice and carried along. Alarmed at 
the sight, they set off" to join the main body of their 
tribe, with whom they remained till the amval of a 
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woman called " Ka-ka-kag-iu." This person had a 
sister who was one of the party that had visited 
Captain Parry at Winter Island ; and from her they 
received so pleasing an account of the reception they 
had met with from the * Kabloonas/ that they came 
to the resolution of going to seek them. From these 
natives Captain Ross obtained important geographi- 
cal information. They were acquainted with Igloolik, 
Winter Island, and Repulse Bay, and several of them 
could draw upon paper pretty accurate outlines of the 
coast. Captain Ross was able to reward one of his 
geographical instructors with a present of a wooden 
leg made for him by the carpenter, in place of one 
of his own which he had lost through disease. 
Friendly intercourse with the Esquimaux served to 
beguile the rest of the winter ; they also brought fresh 
provisions and useful articles of dress, and gave in- 
valuable assistance as guides to the different expedi- 
tions which were undertaken for exploring the country. 
These parties could not, however, begin their labours 
earlier than the fifth of April, on which day CcJmmander 
Ross and the chief mate, accompanied by two Esqui- 
maux, set out, with ten days' provisions packed on two 
sledges drawn by dogs. In the evening snow began to 
fall, and after some difficult travelling among hummocky 
ice, they were obliged to give up, and consent to the 
guides building a snow-hut, which was completed in 
half an hour. It was indeed hardly large enough for the 
party of four, but in the miserable plight in which they 
were, even worse shelter would have been acceptable. 
Their clothes were so penetrated by the fine snow-dust, 
and frozen so hard, that they could not take them off 
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till the warmth of their bodies besfan to soften them ; 
and then they became so wet that they were glad to 
throw them off and get into fur bags, in which they 
passed the night. They suffered exceedingly from 
thirst, but before they could appease it, they had to 
melt snow over a spirit-lamp ; in this way they pro- 
cured water for the whole party, to the great delight 
and surprise of the guides, — as they would have re- 
quired three or four hours to melt suflScient snow in 
stone vessels over their oil lamps. The party travelled 
for several days, in spite of bad weather, across the 
isthmus, and at length Commander Ross had a view of 
the western ocean, and ascertained that Boothia was a 
part of the American continent. Where then was the 
passage ? If any existed, it must be to the north of 
their winter residence. The party returned to the 
ship on the 10th of April; and on the 21st, Com- 
mander Ross and Mr. Blanky set off on a second ex- 
ploring expedition, by which they ascertained that 
there is no passage into the western sea south of the 
seventieth degree of north latitude. It was therefore 
evident that it would be -unnecessary to proceed .in 
that direction with the ship, when she should once 
more be free from the ice. The months of May and 
June were passed by both Captain Ross and his nephew 
in leading these exploring parties in every direction. 
The season was very unfavourable to the prospect of 
extricating the ' Victory ' ; frost and snow continuing 
to keep everything in the same condition as during the 
winter. July was a warmer and better month, but nc 
clear sea had yet been seen, nor had any of the ice 
begun to move; the wind still kept in the north-east, 
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and the end of August found the ' Victory ' fixed for 
the eleventh month to the same spot. Everything 
about the ship, boats and all, had been entirely refitted 
and made ready for sea ; abundant room had been 
gained by getting rid of the engines, and she had never 
before been so trim, neat, clean, and comfortable." 

" Oh, what weary waiting it must have been ! " said 
Helen. 

" I suppose they could not go on with their explor- 
ing either," remarked Harry, " because they would be 
always expecting the wind to change." 

Mrs. C. — " Of course they were obliged to be 
always on the look-out for any chance of moving the 
vessel out of harbour. In the first week of September, 
the south wind began to blow, and the ice in the 
channel broke up ; by great exertions in sawing and 
towing the * Victory ' was got out of FeUx Harbour, 
and on the 16th was once more in clear water and 
under sail." 

" What a pleasure that must have been ! *' cried 
Edmund. "After being nearly a year immovable among 
rocks and ice, it must have raised all their spirits to 
feel their vessel bounding once more upon the waves." 

Mrs. C. — " I am afraid the bounding did not go on 
for very long, Edmund. In a fortnight from the time 
of the release of the ' Victory ' from Felix Harbour, 
she was again fixed in the ice only three miles to the 
northward of her former position. The months of 
October, November, and December, 1830, were more 
inclement than in the preceding year, and little 
occurred to vary the monotony of our voyagers* 
life. The new year brought no change, and great 
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disappointment wap felt at the non-appearance of the 
Esquimaux. Their visits had been looked forward to 
as a variety which would furnish both amusement and 
occupation. Captain Ross s dogs were also sadly in 
want of seal's flesh, ai;id would have been starved, had 
not the sailors been pretty successful in catching foxes ; 
fresh venison and fish Ayould have been very accept- 
able ; but no natives came near to bring them any. 
It was in the month of May, 1831, that Commander 
Ross succeeded in reaching the spot I mentioned to 
you as the Magnetic Pole. He made this expedition 
with five of his men ; it was a very laborious journey, 
but Commander Ross says, * When we had anived at 
this gi'eat object of our ambition, it almost seemed as 
if we had accomplished all we had come so far to see 
and to do ; as if our voyage and all our labours were 
at an end, and that nothing now remained for us but 
to return home and be happy for the rest of our days : 
we must be pardoned for feeling so elated.' " 

" Then what did they find, mama ? " asked Grace, 
looking a little puzzled. *' They surely did not find a 
pole there, so how did they know that was the exact 
spot ? " 

" Oh, Grace ! even I know the pole is only an 
imaginary one !" exclaimed Minnie. " However, I do 
not know how Commander Ross knew the right spot." 

Mrs. C. — " The exact spot, as you call it, had been 
calculated before by Captain Parry, Professor Barlow, 
and others. Commander Ross had not the merit of 
finding it out in the sense in which you use that 
expression. He went to the place, the latitude and 
longitude of which had been accurately determined 
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from the known variation of the compass ; and all he 
did was to prove from his own actual observation that 
that is the spot to which the compass points. This^ 
however, was a great thing to have done, as till then 
no foot of civilized man had trodden that land, and he 
and his men endured much labour and privation to 
accomplish this object. But Nature has erected there 
no monument to denote the spot which she has chosen 
as the centre of one of her great and mysterious 
powers ; there is not even a hill to indicate this 
important landmark, the land there being very low and 
flat ; and CJommander Boss remarks that it was only 
his business to note by mathematical signs and num- 
bers on a chart, what could not be distinguished in 
any other manner. A few Esquimaux huts were found 
near this place, of which our travellers took possession, 
and which afforded them shelter while making their 
observations. The details of these you would not 
understand, but I think I may tell you that the hori- 
zontal needles of Commander Ross's compasses, though 
suspended in the most delicate manner, showed not 
the slightest effort to move from any position in which 
they were placed, while the amount of the dip of his 
dipping needle was within one minute of vertical. Do 
you understand, Edmund ? " 

" Yes, mama, I think I do," replied he ; "I suppose 
you mean it almost turned upright, — vertical, — ^as if it 
pointed out that it was directly over the magnetic 
pole ; and therefore of course the other needles could 
move neither way/* 

Mrs. C. — " As soon as Commander Ross had satisfied 
himself on this point, he hoisted the British flag on 
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the spot, and took possession of the Magnetic Pole 
and its adjoining tenritory in the name of Great 
Britain and of King William IV. There was abun- 
dant material for building in the fragments of lime- 
stone which lay on the beach; the party therefore 
erected a cairn of some magnitude, under which they 
buried a canister containing a record of the interest- 
ing fact; and all they regretted was, that they had 
not the means of constructing a pyramid such as that 
of Cheops, to withstand the assaults of time or of the 
Esquimaux. Perhaps you would like to know that 
the latitude of this spot is 70° 5' 17" N. and its 
longitude 96° 46' 45" W. The chief object of Com- 
mander Ross's expedition having thus been attained, 
he was desirous to extend his knowledge of the country 
as far to the northwards as possible. But unfortu- 
nately his stock of provisions would not permit of his 
staying longer away from the ship ; and after walking 
hurriedly along the shore to an elevated spot from 
whence he could see the line of coast stretching out 
due north for ten or twelve miles, he was obliged to 
rejoin his men and commence the return journey. 
In three days they arrived at a place where a large 
number of natives were busily employed in fishing for 
cod, which they caught through holes made in the ice 
for that purpose. Commander Ross's application for 
a supply was readily granted, and proved very wel- 
come to his party, who for some days had been on a 
limited allowance of food. After resting two hours, 
our travellers proceeded on their journey, but a 
dense fog came on, which made travelling difficult and 
the route uncertain; they were therefore obliged to 
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encamp. Towards noon next day this horrible mist, 
— bad enough in a known country, but incredibly 
worse amid such obstructions as the ice-covered 
ground presents, and where there are no roads, — 
passed away, and was succeeded by bright weather. 
The sun shone forth with such power that abundance 
of water was obtained from the streams now running 
from the rocks, or lodging in pools among them; a 
most acceptable supply, as you may imagine, when I 
tell you that this was the first water they had ob- 
tained this year without the aid of the spirit-lamp; 
although it now wanted but a few days to Midsummer. 
Two days more of hard travelling on the ice, varied 
with wading sometimes knee-deep in water, brought 
them to a point where Captain Ross, anticipating that 
his nephew might return that way, had left a dep6t 
of provisions; it was no small satisfaction to the 
hungry and hard- worked men to find this store ; but 
in this spot they were detained several days by a 
heavy storm, though the ship was now at no great 
distance. The gale was so violent, and the snow 
drifted so densely, as to compel fliem to encamp. 
This was a great disappointment and trial to the 
temper, when all were so anxious to reach the ship 
and tell their comrades what they had done and seen ; 
however, on the 13th June, after an absence of twenty- 
eight days, they were once more on board the 'Vic- 
tory,* all in good health, though very much fatigued 
and exhausted. The months of June and July passed 
away without any events of importance. The appear- 
ance of clear water in the beginning of August excited 
the hopes of our prisoners, and the ship and boats 
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were made ready for sea. The 'Victory' was afloat 
about the end of the month, but she made an advance 
of only four miles, and there the expedition was 
doomed to remain for another year. This period, over 
which I shall pass very briefly, must have called forth 
the patience and heroism of our voyagers. The wea- 
ther was more severe than in former years, there were 
fewer events, and those which did occur had little of 
novelty in them. Even when all was new, there had 
not been much to interest the mind, far less was there 
now, when they had been so long imprisoned to one 
spot. On the land there was nothing picturesque to 
admire; vegetation there was hardly any, and trees 
there were none ; while had there even existed beauty 
of scenery, everything was suffocated and deformed 
by the endless, wearisome, heart-sinking, cold load of 
ice and snow. On the sea there was no variety, for 
here, also, all was ice during the greater part of the 
year. The sky certainly did occasionally show sights 
to replace this dearth of variety below ; but confined 
to such materials as these, Captain Ross says, — ' Who 
can hope to produce a book of interest and amuse- 
ment? It is worse than the condemnation to make 
bricks without straw/ " 

"If that is what Captain Ross writes in his book, 
mama,'' said Harry, " I think even he was tired of the 
Arctic regions." 

Mrs. C. — *' I have been giving you there his own 
words. Captain Ross seemed to think it needful to 
make some apology for the dulness of his journal of 
the third winter spent on the coast of Boothia. He 
adds, — 
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Is there any one who loves the sight of ice and snow ? The 
thought of ice may suggest agreeable sensations on a hot July 
day ; the sight of a Swiss glacier is refreshing, I doubt not. It 
is also picturesque, as are the frozen summits of the Alps, par- 
ticularly under the rosy tints of a rising or a setting sun. Snow, 
too, is the delight of schoolboys : have we not all hailed the 
falling feathers, because we should now make snowballs, and 
pelt each other, and also erect a statue ? Is it not, too, an 
emblem of purity and innocence ? — and might not much more be 
said in praise of snow ? But when, for more than half the year, 
all the element above head is snow ; when the gale is a gale of 
snow, the fog a fog of snow ; when the sun shines but to glitter 
on snow ; when the breath from the mouth is snow ; when snow 
settles on the hair, the dress, the eyelashes ; when snow falls 
around us, and fills our chambers, our beds, our dishes, should 
we chance to open a door ; when the crystal stream in which we 
must quench our thirst is a kettle of snow over an oil lamp ; 
where our sofas are of snow and our houses of snow ; when 
snow was our decks, snow our awnings, snow our observatories, 
snow our larder, snow our salt ; and when all the other uses of 
snow should be of no more avail, our coffins and our graves 
were to be of snow, — is this not more than enough of snow to 
suffice for admiration ? 

The spring of 1832 found Captain Ross determined 
upon abandoning the 'Victory,* whose release from 
the ice was now considered hopeless. His plan was 
to travel towards BaflGin*s Bay in boats and sledges, 
in hopes of finding some English whaler to carry them 
home to their native land. In order to accomplish 
this journey, it was necessary beforehand to carry 
forward, and deposit at certain distances, stores of 
provisions. At Fury Beach they expected to obtain 
fresh supplies and the boats which had been left there. 
Captain Ross and his men began this perilous under- 
taking on the 21st April, 1832, gradually advancing 
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their provisions, their fuel, and their boats, and return- 
ing to their quarters of the preceding night, somewhat 
after the fashion of the man in the arithmetical 
puzzle, who was to convey eggs one by one and 
place them at certam distances along a road." 

" But why did they do it so, auntie ? '* asked 
Minnie. 

Mrs. C. — " Because they could not have carried aU 
their stores and provisions at once in their sledges ; and 
without these precautions they would have starved on 
the road, long before they could have reached Baffin's 
Bay. I can scarcely give you an idea of the hardships 
endured in carrying out this plan : the party had to 
sleep in snow huts which were so small that it was 
impossible to move about in them, and whose tempera- 
ture was frequently 47" below zero. These huts were 
often surrounded by drift snow, and the men were then 
imprisoned for whole days by the severity of the 
storms. In this arduous Undertaking they no longer 
had the natives to cheer and assist them, as the 
Esquimaux had abandoned this part of the country. 
On the 21st of May, when the party returned to the 
ship, they had travelled 329 miles, to gain about thirty 
in a direct line, depositing provisions enough for five 
weeks along the route. Having prepared for their 
final departure on the 29th of May, they nailed their 
colours to the mast, drank a parting glass to their 
poor ship, and bade adieu to the * Victory * for ever. 
After a journey beset by dangers and difiiculties, our 
iravellers reached Fury Point on the 1st July; and 
once again these poor, half-starved men could be 
indulged with a- luxurious supper from the stores of 
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the * Fury/ On the following day they proceedeid 
to build a house of wood covered with canvas, which 
they dignified with the name of Somerset House; 
while the carpenters were set to work on the boats, 
of which there were three, each capable of carry- 
ing seven men, with provisions for two months. On 
the 1st August all was ready, and they quitted 
Fury Beach, with every appearance in their favour.. 
Their advance along the coast flattered them with the 
prospect of soon reaching the northern edge of the ice, 
and effecting a passage across Prince Regent's Inlet 
A succession of hopes and disappointments, however, 
put their patience to a severe trial, and though they 
succeeded in reaching the junction of Prince Regent's 
Inlet with Barrow's Strait on the 20th September, it 
was only to find a continuous, solid mass of ice, giving 
no hope of its breaking up so late in the year. They 
remained three days at this point, and then every one 
agreed that nothing was to be done but to return 
whence they had come." 

"What, go back to the 'Victory,' or to Fury Beach?" 
asked Helen. 

Mrs. C. — "They returned to Fury Beach and Somer- 
set House, which they reached on the 2nd October. 
The dreary winter of 1832-3 was spent like the three 
preceding ones, but with even less variety, less comfort, 
and more anxiety for the future. Somerset House was 
surrounded with a snow wall, four feet thick, and was 
soon covered with the same material, which proved 
some protection from the cold. The provisions, though 
not abundant, were sufficient, and the crew were in 
tolerable spirits. But as the new year advanced, 
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disease began to make its appearance, the carpenter 
died, and two of the seamen were far gone in the 
scurvy. It was necessary, however, to begin active 
preparations for escape from these regions, if that was 
ever to be effected at all ; and on the 23rd April they 
began to carry forward their provisions on the same 
plan they had adopted in the previous year. By the 
1st of June everything that could be spared had been 
forwarded to Batty Bay, where the boats had been left 
all ready prepared for sailing ; and the party returned 
to Somerset House, where they enjoyed, during the 
rest of the month, the sight of the rapid melting of the 
snow and ice under the increasing heat of the summer 
sun. On the 8th of July they took leave of Somerset 
House, encumbered with three sick men who could not 
walk, while some of the rest could merely crawl along, 
without being able to give any help in dragging the 
sledges. They reached Batty Bay in four days, and 
were detained in this disagreeable position till the 
15th of August by the changes of wind and weather. 
A lane of water was then perceived leading north- 
wards; all hands were set to work to cut a passage 
from the shore, and the tide having risen with a fine 
westerly breeze, the boats were launched, the stores 
and sick men were embarked, and at eight o clock in 
the morning they were under way. A few days carried 
our voyagers once more to the edge of the pack of ice, 
wliere they had before been compelled to turn back ; 
but now a southerly wind springing up enabled them 
to round it ; and finding the water open, they pushed 
on and safely reached the eastern shore of the strait. 
In a few hours they had effected what they had before 
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waited for in vain ; and their delight can scarcely be 
imagined, as they found their boats gliding swiftly 
along, till on the 25th of August they reached Navy 
Board Inlet, where they put into harbour and landed. 
At four o'clock next morning, while all the rest were 
asleep, David Wood, the look-out man, spied a sail in 
the distance, and roused Commander Ross, who saw 
that it really was a ship. The boats were instantly 
launched, and signals made, but the ship was making 
all sail to the south, and was soon out of sight. About 
ten o'clock another sail was seen to the northwajxi ; 
fortunately the wind fell, and our travellers gained so 
fast upon the ship by rowing, that at length their 
signals were seen, the vessel was observed to heave-to 
and lower a boat, which hastened to meet them. I 
must give you Captain Ross's own account of what 
followed : — 

The boat was soon alongside, when the mate in command 
addressed us by presuming that we had met with some misfor- 
tune and lost our ship. This being answered in the affirmative, 
I requested to know the name of his vessel, and expressed our 
wish to be taken on board. I was answered that it was the 
** Isabella" of Hull, once commanded by Captain Ross ; on which 
I stated that I was that very man, and my people the crew of 
the " Victory." That the mate who commanded this boat was 
as much astonished at this information as he appeared to be, I 
do not doubt ; while he assured me that I had been dead two 
years. I easily convinced him, however, that what ought to 
have been true according to his estimate, was a somewhat pre- 
mature conclusion ; and the bear-like form of the whole set of 
us soon convinced him that we were not whaling gentlemen, 
while we carried tolerable evidence in our starved and unshaven 
countenances that we were true men and no impostors. Cap- 
tain Humphreys of the *' Isabella " received us on board my old 
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vessel with a hearty seaman's welcome. If we had not been 
supported by our names and characters, we should not the less 
have claimed from charity the attentions we received, for never 
was seen a more miserable-looking set of wretches. Unshaven 
since I know not when, dirty, dressed in rags of wild beasts 
instead of garments of civilization, and starved to the very bones, 
our gaunt and grim looks, when contrasted with those of the 
well-dressed and well-fed men around us, made us all feel, I 
believe for the first time, what we really were. 

*' Poor creatures ! " exclaimed Minnie. " How glad I 
am they made their escape at last ; and how thankful 
they must have felt too ! " 

Mrs. C. — " Yes, indeed they must have felt gratitude 
to that guiding Hand which had brought them from 
the verge of despair, from the borders of an expected 
gi'ave, back to life and friends and home. But the lu- 
dicrous soon took the place of other feelings ; in such a 
crowd and confusion as now ensued all serious thought 
was impossible. Every man was hungry, and had to 
be fed; all were ragged, and must be clothed; and 
there was not one to whom washing was not indis- 
pensable. All, too, was to be done at once, — washing, 
dressing, shaving, eating, all jumbled up together; 
while in the midst of all there were interminable 
questions to be asked and answered on both sides : the 
adventures of the ' Victory,' the news from England, 
and all that had happened in the last four years. But at 
last all quieted down, the sick were accommodated, the 
seamen disposed of, and all done that care and kindness 
could perform. Long accustomed, however, to a cold bed 
on the hard snow or the bare rock, few could sleep amid 
the comforts of their new quarters. As for Captain Ross 
himself, he says he could not rest in the bed which had 

13 
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been assigned to him, but was obliged for the first night 
to sit up in a chair. It required time to break through 
what had become habit, and to reconcile them once 
again to the usages of their former life. On the 18th 
of October C&ptain Ross reached Hull, where he was 
received with fitting honours. He arrived in London 
next day, reported himself to the Admiralty, and was 
presented to the King, at whose feet he laid the flag 
wliich had been hoisted at the Magnetic Pole. The 
order of the Bath and the honour of knighthood were 
conferred upon both the Rosses; the House of Commons 
voted to Sir John Ross a sum of £5,000, and the Ad- 
miralty advanced the money to pay four years' wages 
to the crew of the ' Victory.* " 

'*And Mr. Booth, mama, — was no notice taken of 
him i '* asked Edmund. 

Mils. C. — " When the committee of the House of 
Commons made their report on the claim of Sir John 
Ross to a parliamentary reward, they noticed in just 
terms of admiration the conduct of Mr. Booth ; these 
were their words : — ' To Mr. Felix Booth, to whose 
modest public spirit and rare munificence this expedi- 
tion is due, your committee regret that they have it 
not in their power to propose some fit token of public 
acknowledgment; but they cannot forbear oflfering 
the tribute of their admiration and respect.' The 
acknowledgment here suggested came afterwards from 
the King, who bestowed on Mr. Booth the dignity of 
a baronet. Sir John Ross had also the gratifica- 
tion of inscribing his friend s name on the new land 
which he had explored and added to British posses- 
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" Ah ! we shall not. be likely to forget Sir Felix 
Booth, and Boothia Felix," exclaimed Grace. 

Mrs. C. — " In 1832, the absence of Sir John Ross had 
become a subject of anxiety in England, and an ex- 
pedition had been sent out under the command of Cap- 
tain Back, to proceed by land through the Hudson's 
Bay territory to Prince Regent's Inlet, in search of liis 
party. Before Captain Back had accomplished half his 
journey, the tidings reached him of Sir John Ross's 
safe arrival in England, — accompanied, however, by 
directions from the Government to pui'sue his journey 
as far as he could with safety, and to complete if pos- 
sible the survey of the coast-line between Boothia and 
Point Tumagain. Captain Back accomplished the 
journey down the Great Fish River to the sea, but was 
unable to advance beyond Point Ogle, from whence he 
crossed to the opposite point in King William's LaTid, 
to which he gave the name of Point Booth." 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 

Sir John Barrow and the Admiralty organize a fresh enterprise in 
1845. — Sir John Franklin and Captain Crozier in command. — Frank- 
lin's last communication with England. — Several expeditions are 
despatched on his track. — Sir James Ross's explorations, 1848-50. — 
Adventures of Captains CoUinson, McClure, and others. — United 
States' expedition. — Sir John Ross's last voyage. — Captain Penny's 
squadron. — Lieutenant Osbom's account of the discovery of Franklin's 
first winter-quarters. — Arrangements for the winter of 1850-51. 

'' We have had a discussion to-day, mama/' said Helen, 
"as to what could be the object of the next Arctic 
expedition. We know there were some more, after 
Sir John Ross's return from his second voyage, because 
you have not told us about Sir John Franklin ; but I 
cannot think why he went at all." 

"And Edmund and Harry think Sir John Ross 
made a great deal too much of the terrors and the 
hardships of living in the ice," said Minnie. " But I 
can quite believe it must have been a most horrible 
life, and I should expect nobody who had been there 
would ever wish to go back." 

" But then, Minnie, you are mistaken," said Edmund, 
" for almost all those who had been there didVish to 
go again ; and I can quite fancy that British sailors 
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^would not like to be foiled in any entei-prise they had 
started upon." 

" What ! even if they saw most plainly that the 
enterprise, if successful, would still be perfectly use- 
less ? " asked Grace. " Well, Edmund, I have a better 
opinion of your British sailors' common sense.'' 

" Common nonsense, Gracie ! " cried Harry. " Why, 
the sailors don't know much about whether an enter- 
prise would be useful or not ; they only know that 
they like adventures and honour and good pay ; and 
then they go where they're bid." 

" Not always, you know, Harry," replied Helen, " for 
you remember the crew of the * John ' would not go 
with Sir John Ross when they thought he was going 
to keep them in the Arctic regions for the winter." 

" Well, I only meant," said Harry, " that it is not 
the sailors that judge whether there is any use in 
going on any voyage, — that is the business of the 
Government and the oflSicers ; and then the sailors only 
have to say whether they choose to go in that expedi- 
tion or not ; and I don't think you often find that it 
is hardship or risk that keeps them back." 

*^ I believe that is true, Harry," said Mrs. C. " I do 
not think the opposition to Arctic voyages came from 
the Arctic voyagers themselves. There was a large 
party in this country opposed to risking any more 
men, ships, and money in the search after a north-west 
passage, which, when found, would be very unlikely to 
be of much use. But the late Sir John Barrow and 
many other persons considered that it was not credit- 
able to England to leave unsettled the geographical 
question whether the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans were 
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united or not by a Polar sea ; and although the barren 
and hopeless nature of these voyages had been pretty 
well shown in the 300 years I have been describing 
to you, they do seem to have acquired a fascinating 
]>ower over almost all those who projected and took 
part in them. A long peace had closed almost every 
avenue to fame and promotion, and there were many 
officers joining their voices to that of Sir John Barrow, 
and requesting to be sent on Arctic service. However, 
from the time of Sir John Ross's return in 1833, 
nothing was done in the field of Arctic discovery till 
1845, when another expedition was resolved upon by 
the Admiralty. No sooner was it known 'that such an 
adventure was contemplated, than volunteers pressed 
forward, eager for employment. The gallant veteran 
Sir John Franklin undertook the conduct of the expe- 
dition. Captain Crozier being the second in command, 
while the number of officers and men on board the 
two ships ' Erebus ' and ' Terror ' amounted to one 
hundred and thirty-four. Sir John Franklin was in- 
structed by the Admiralty to carry on the search for a 
north-west passage, after passing through Lancaster 
Sound, by pushing forward in latitude 74J ° till he 
should reach the longitude 98° W. From that point 
he was to shape a course southward and westward as 
directly as might be for Behring's Straits. These 
instructions were based upon the idea, that the best 
way of securing the passage of a ship from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific would be by following as 
nearly as possible the coast line of America. Frank- 
lin himself had in former years, along with Sir 
John Richardson, Dr. Rae, Sir George Back, Captain 
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Beechey, and others, surveyed the whole of that North 
American coast from the Back or Great Fish River to 
Behring's Straits. Thus, when he sailed on the 26th 
May, 1845, the discovery of the North -West Passage 
was reduced to the finding a link between the latter 
survey and the discoveries of Parry, which had opened 
up the first half of the course from east to west." 

"Was Sir Edward Parry alive when Sir John 
Franklin sailed ? *' asked Helen. 

Mrs. C. — *'0h yes. and for several years afterwards ; 
and he took great interest in the fate of the expedition, 
being several times called upon by the Admiralty to 
give an opinion as to what should be done in the way 
of seeking for the missing ships." 

" Then were they never heard of after they left 
England ? " inquired Grace. 

Mrs. C— "On the 12th of July, 1845, Sir John 
Franklin wrote a letter to Mr. H. L. Corry from the 
Whalefish Islands in Baffin's Bay, and that is the 
last sign of life he ever gave to his friends in this 
country. A few days before, he had written to Colonel 
Sabine, explaining somewhat of his views and inten- 
tions, and calling his attention to the fact that at the 
date of his letter his ships were victualled for three 
years — that is to say, until July, 1 848. Towards the 
end of 1847, alarm began to be felt as to the fate of the 
expedition. Instructions were given by the Admiralty 
to Commander Moore to take the brig ' Plover ' round 
to Behring's Straits, in order to afford relief to Sir John 
Franklin and his party, should they have succeeded in 
making their way so far. He- was to be joined by 
Captain Kellett in the 'Herald,' and together they 
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were to enter inlets, search the coasts, and question the 
natives ; and above all, they were directed to send out 
boat-parties to the eastward, to co-operate with a party 
under Sir John Richardson, which was to descend the 
McRenzie River from the Hudson's Bay territory to 
the sea. This service was accomplished, but it led to 
nothing. Sir John Richardson, the companion and 
friend of Franklin in his earlier journeys, again visited 
the * barren grounds,' in which in other days they had 
known together the extremes of human misery; but 
not all his devotion to his friend, not all his resolution, 
could avail against the powers of nature. His health 
gave way, and he was forced to return to England, 
delegating his trust to Dr. Rae, a gentleman in every 
way worthy to occupy his place. Early in the year 
1848, all the most eminent Arctic voyagers at home 
were consulted, and their opinions requested as to the 
course that should be pursued Sir John Ross offered 
his services to lead an expedition through Barrow's 
Strait, and carry succour, if possible, to the voyagers, 
and meanwhile to survey the western coast of Boothia.' 

"There, Edmund!" exclaimed Helen; "I said Sir 
John Ross was not a coward." 

Mrs. C. — " Oh no, he was no coward. Edmund is 
greatly mistaken in him, if that is what he imagines. 
In his opinion the expedition under Sir John Franklin 
was an unnecessary one, and one which he himself 
would not have xmdertaken ; but when fear for the 
lives of those gallant men who had gone began to seize 
on the minds of men at home, Sir John Ross was among 
the foremost to offer to risk his own life and health to 
rescue his countrymen from the hardships and suffer- 
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ings he knew by experience they must be enduring. 
But to proceed with the opinions of the Arctic Com- 
mittee: Sir Edward Parry trusted more to the efforts 
which were being made to penetrate through the 
Hudson's Bay territory towards Sir John Franklin's 
supposed position; Colonel Sabine still expected the 
voyagers themselves to make their appearance in 
Behring's Straits ; while Captain Beechey believed that 
Sir John Franklin had most likely got down upon 
Victoria Land, and was there blocked up with ice. Sir 
James Ross advised that preparations should be made 
for sending out two ships of equal power with the 
* Erebus ' and ' Terror/ which should pursue as nearly 
as possible what might be supposed to have been the 
route of the missing voyagers. All these suggestions 
proceeded on the idea that Franklin was blocked up 
in some inlet or creek in that well-nigh unknown 
district which lay between the 90** and 120° west 
longitude and between 70° and 75° north latitude, 
or that he had been obliged to abandon his ships, 
and was endeavouring, with his 133 companions, 
to effect his escApe in the boats. Measures were 
therefore taken to meet all these contingencies. In 
the first place, as I have already told you, Sir John 
Richardson and Mr. Rae left this country for the 
McKenzie river in March, 1848. By the begimaing of 
August they reached the Polar sea, and narrowly 
searched the whole coast as far as the mouth of the 
Coppermine River. No traces of the missing voyagers 
were discovered, and the explorers were convinced from 
the inquiries instituted among the Esquimaux that no 
ship had passed within sight of the mainland. In the 
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meanwhile the Admiralty had determined on puttipg 
in execution Sir James Ross's scheme, and on giving 
him the command of the expedition. Two ships were 
placed under his charge, the * Enterprise ' and the 
* Investigator,' with 136 men. They left England on 
the 12th of June, 1848, and after meeting with con- 
siderable difficulty from the ice in Baffin's Bay, suc- 
ceeded in passing through Lancaster Sound on the 30th 
August." 

"Just at the very same time when Sir John Richard- 
son and Dr. Rae were exploring the coast of the Polar 
sea," remarked Grace. 

Mrs. C. — " Yes. You will, I am afraid, have a little 
difficulty in keeping the different expeditions clearly 
in your heads ; for you will find that I shall have to 
carry on the tale of two or three searching parties at 
the same time, neither of whom could communicate 
with tie others, and who only became aware of each 
other's adventures years afterwards, when they re- 
turned home. I shall keep them as distinct as I can, 
and you must try and remember the dates of the 
different voyages as I mention them. Sir James Ross 
examined Barrow's Strait nearly as far as the entrance 
of Wellington Channel. Thick ice choked up that 
passage, and the ships were finally arrested and brought 
into winter quarters at Leopold Island. Early in the 
spring of 1849 travelling parties were sent out in every 
direction. Sir James Ross himself explored the northern 
shore of North Somerset. In every direction except 
south nothing could be seen but heavy hummocky ice. 
To the south the party proceeded some distance, but 
came upon no traces of Franklin and his ships, and 
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Ross was satisfied that they were not in that neigh- 
bourhood. In the latter end of August the 'Enter- 
prise' and 'Investigator' succeeded in getting clear 
of Leopold Harbour, and a course was shaped for the 
north shore of Barrow's Strait, with the view of ex- 
amining Wellington Channel, and then proceeding to 
Melville Island. About twelve miles from the shore, 
however, nothing but an uniform sheet of heavy ice 
was to be seen to the westward. On the 1st Septem- 
ber the ships were beset in the loose pack, ridges of 
hummocks were thrown up around them, tlie ther- 
mometer fell to zero, and the whole body of ice was 
frozen into a solid mass which formed one entire sheet 
extending from shore to shore. Every man on board 
had made up his mind that they were destined to pass 
the winter in the pack, when suddenly the wind shifted 
from east to west, and the whole mass began to drive 
eastward at the rate of from eight to ten miles daily. 
Thus the two vessels were carried helplessly along, in 
a position where human skill and courage could be of 
little avail, until they were abreast of Pond's Bay, 
'where a number of grounded icebergs were seen 
stretching across their path, and the sailors gave 
themselves up for lost. At this moment, as though at 
a given signal, the field of ice was shivered into frag- 
ments, all sail was made, warps were run out, and the 
ci*ews succeeded in springing their ships past the heavy 
floes and thus reaching the open water." 

" Then they had actually been carried right out into 
Baffin's Bay against their will," remarked Helen. 
, Mrs. C. — " Yes, indeed, and it was impossible to do 
anything more that season ; every harbour was already 
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closed by ice ; the signal wa^ therefore made to return 
to England, and the ships were brought home in safety 
in the last days of October. 

We must now turn our attention to Behring*s Straits, 
where the ' Plover ' had passed the winter at Chamisso 
Island. In the summer of 1849 she was joined by the 
'Herald/ and once more the two ships bore up for the 
north till they were turned back by the pack-ice. But 
a more serious attempt was now to be made in that 
quarter, and on the 10th January, 1850, the ' Enter- 
prise ' and ' Investigator,* this time under the com- 
mand of Captains Collinson and McClure, sailed from 
England for Behring's Straits. On the 27th, the 
'Investigator,' a slower sailer than the 'Enterprise,' 
lost sight of her consort, nor did they meet again till 
the 16th April, in the Straits of Magellan." 

" Oh ! now we are going to have another story of a 
tiresome lagging vessel, that must have been a con- 
stant annoyance to both captains," said Edmund. 

" Perhaps not, Edmund," said Harry. " I once saw 
a picture of the * Investigator ' in the ice. Suppose 
this should prove a tale like ' the Hare and the Tor- 
toise,' where ' slow and steady wins the race ! ' " 

" Oh ! well, I hope it may be," replied Edmund. 
" But as you saw a picture of it in the ice, perhaps it 
remains there still, Harry. Go on, mama." 

Mrs. C. — " The steam-vessel ' Gorgon ' was awaiting 
the arrival of the expedition to tow the ships through 
the Straits. After casting off the ' Enterprise,' which 
immediately pursued her course for the Sandwich 
Islands, the ' Gorgon ' returned to assist the ' Investi- 
gator.' At the Sandwich Islands McClure had the 
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mortification to find that the ' Enterprise * had sailed 
twenty-four hours before his arrival, Captain CoUin- 
son having left instructions for him to follow as soon 
as possible to Cape Lisburne, and thence, if he should 
still be unable to join him, to press forward as circum- 
stances might permit to the north-east in the direction 
of Melville Island. A few hours before the departure 
of the ' Investigator ' from the Sandwich Islands, letters 
and despatches arrived from England; in them came 
information that an expedition under Captain Austin 
would leave England in the spring for Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow's Strait. To meet these brother adven- 
turers midway in the frozen north, or to pass them in 
the race, cross their path and accomplish the route to 
England, became now the object of intense excitement 
among the ' Investigators ' ; but the season was already 
advanced, Captain CoUinson was ahead of them, and 
would probably enter the ice long before them, as he 
had a faster sailing ship and four days' start. Shortly 
before leaving the Sandwich Islands, Captain McClure 
fell in with an American whaler ; the captain had 
long navigated those seas, and he counselled McClure, 
instead of following the usual track and keeping west 
to about 170° long., to make a straight course for 
Behring's Strait, passing through the hitherto dreaded 
Aleutian Isles. To a prompt and daring spirit like 
McClure's, to hear was to decide, and on the 4ith July 
he left Honolulu with a stiff breeze in the desired 
quarter. Twenty-five days and nights the wind blew 
steadily till the ' Investigator ' was off Cape Lisburne, 
Behring's Straits and the Aleutian Isles with their 
fogs and shoals behind her, and the ice world whither 
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she was hastening visible from the mast-head. At 
Cape Lisburne McClure found the * Herald/ Captain 
Kellett, to whose care were confided the farewell 
letters to England. Captain Kellett, as senior officer, 
shrank from the responsibility of allowing a single 
ship to enter on so dangerous an enterprise, and fain 
would have persuaded McClure to forego the risk. But 
McClure pleaded his own commander's orders, and 
stated his determination to proceed unless positively 
forbidden. When Captain Kellett found how urgently 
the captain and crew of the * Investigator ' desired to 
pursue their daring course, he withdrew his objections, 
and under a press of canvas the ' Investigator * bore 
away to the north. Captain Kellett knew but too 
well from his own experience the possible doom await- 
ing her; again his resolution wavered, and from the 
mast-head of the * Herald' the signal of recall was 
hoisted ; but the moment was past, and he received for 
answer: * important duty' — *ow7i respo'asibility ^ — 
' cannot return.' All known places and things being 
now left behind, Captain McClure and his crew had 
of human help but themselves, and of outward 
means but their own well-provided ship for strength 
or assistance. But they were employed on a noble 
work — to seek and to succour their lost countrymen ; 
their health was excellent, their courage high, one 
spirit pervaded captain, officers, and men, and above 
all they could not but acknowledge that* an Almighty 
guiding Hand had hitherto been with them, so that 
they might confide their future in trust and' hope 
to its care." . 

" Then had they really got on faster than the * En- 
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terprise/" asked Helen, "though their ship was the 
slowest sailer ? " 

Mrs. C. — " The course the ' Investigator ' had taken, 
by the advice of the American whaler, was so much 
straighter than that usually pursued, that it was fully 
a fortnight after the 'Investigator' had passed when 
Captain Collinson reached Wainwright Inlet, and en- 
deavoured to push forward, but was driven back by the 
ice. He reached the meridian of Point Barrow, and then 
finding that further progress this season was impossi- 
ble, he returned to Behring's Straits, and from thence 
making his way to China, wintered at Hong Kong. 

We must now return to the 'Investigator.' Her 
course along the northern shores of America was a 
continued struggle against every variety of obstacle : 
occasionally sailing for a few miles in open water, then 
steering a narrow and perilous track between ice-floes 
and the coast, the shoal-water endangering her ground- 
ing at one moment, while at another the fearful Polar 
pack was apparently settling down upon her and 
driving her on the land. From time to time, beguiled 
by an opening in the pack, McClure flattered himself 
that the way was clear, and that by pursuing a north- 
easterly course he might reach Banks's Land, or the 
shore of Melville Island. But in this attempt he 
always failed, and was continually driven back to- 
wards the American coast. In spite of all impedi- 
ments the ' Investigator ' continued to make way, and 
on the 6th September had traversed upwards of 600 
miles, and was approaching the longitude of Melville 
Island. Early in the morning high land was observed, 
distant about fifty miles to the northward. On ap- 
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|>roaching it, the main pack of ice was seen resting on 
its western shore, the eastern one being comparatively 
clear. McClure decided to follow the water, presum- 
ing this land to be an island round which a passage 
might lead into the Polar sea. They worked round 
all night, and by nine o'clock on the 7th were off the 
south cape, a fine bold headland, the cliffs rising per- 
pendicularly upwards of 1,000 feet, which they named 
' Lord Nelson's Head,' in memory of that hero, whose 
early career was connected with Arctic adventure. 
McClure presently landed and took possession of the 
territory in the name of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
calling it 'Barings Land,' after the first lord of the 
Admiralty. The sight to seaward was most favour- 
able ; open water with a very small quantity of ice 
for full forty miles to the eastward. McClure returned 
on board and made all sail in that direction. But 
hairbreadth escapes and innumerable difficulties as- 
sailed him from this time until the 8th of October, 
when, after a nip which lifted the vessel a foot and 
lieeled her over considerably on one side, the ' Investi- 
gator' settled into winter quarters in latitude 73° 10' 
north, longitude 117° 10' west." 

" That is about half way up Prince of Wales's Strait," 
said Helen, looking at the map. 

Mrs. C. — " The usual preparations were now made ; 
the deck roofed in, sails stowed away, precautions taken 
to keep out the cold, winter clothes and bedding served 
out to the men, and such arrangements made as experi- 
ence had shown to be conducive to health and comfort." 

"Had Captain McClure, then, had any experience 
already of life in the Arctic regions ? " asked Harry. 
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Mrs. C. — "He had served under Sir George Back 
as midshipman in voyages to Hudson's Bay, and was 
with Sir James Ross in the last expedition of the 
'Enterprise' and 'Investigator/ when he passed a 
winter and two summers in the ice." 

" What ! on board this same ship ? " said Grace. 

Mrs. C. — " No. I think he had been lieutenant in 
the 'Enterprise.' To the greater part of the officers 
and men of the ' Investigator/ however, there was the 
charm of novelty in looking forward to an Arctic 
winter. 

I must now turn to England, and tell you what was 
being done there. Behring's Straits having been pro- 
vided for, the next thing to be arranged was that 
Barrow's Strait should not be neglected, seeing that 
Franklin might be retracing his steps eastward in 
boats, or even in the ships. Four ships were therefore 
placed in commission, the ' Assistance ' and ' Resolute,' 
'Pioneer' and 'Intrepid/ under the command of 
Captain Austin, an officer of high distinction, who had 
served under Sir Edward Parry, and their ample 
equipment was making rapid progress in March, 1850. 
Steam, a power hitherto untried, with the exception of 
the one miserable failure in the ' Victory,' was now to 
be introduced in the navigation of ice-encumbered seas. 
The ' Pioneer ' and ' Intrepid ' were screw-steamers of 
sufficient power to advance in calm weather at the 
rate of five or six miles an hour with the two sailing 
vessels in tow. 

But the task of seeking for the lost was not to be 
confined to the Royal Navy, or even to Great Britain 
alone. Lady Franklin and her devoted companion, 

14 
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Miss Sophia Cracroft, the niece of Sir John Franklin, 
laboured incessantly in the cause which lay so deep in 
their hearts. In the spring of 1849 they had addressed 
themselves to the whalers, and explained to those 
hardy and adventurous voyagers the different means 
by which, while in pursuit of their prey, they might 
assist in rendering service to the cause. Their hopes, 
however, in that quarter received a check on the return 
of the whalet« in the autumn, from the contradictory 
and evidently false reports brought by some of tiiem, 
and derived from the Esquimaux of Baffin's Bay and 
Davis's Straits." 

" What sort of reports, auntie ? ** inquired Minnie. 

Mrs. C. — " One was that the ships had been nipped 
in the ice and had gone down, and every soul on board 
had perished ; a second and later report was that the 
two vessels had been seen high lifted up on an iceberg 
and drifting away down Davis's Straits; while a thii-d 
report declared that the expedition had wintered as 
lately as 1848 in Wolstenholme Sound, where the 
natives had attacked and murdered the party and 
burnt their ships. All these reports were investigated 
and proved to be untrue. Lady Franklin, at her own 
expense, fitted out a small vessel called the ' Prince 
Albert,' whose destination was Prince Regent's Inlet, 
from whence her commander, Mr. Kennedy, was to 
send out sledging parties to search the coasts of 
Boothia. An appeal was also made by her to America ; 
and no sooner had her touching letter arrived there, 
than Mr. Henry Grinnell, a merchant of the United 
States, came forward with princely liberality, and two 
ships were prepared at his expense^ to follow up the 
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search for her husband and our lost British seamen. 
The gallant Sir John Ross, signally persistent in his 
endeavours to prevail upon the Admiralty to send 
him out in search of his lost friend, having met with 
a deaf ear in that quarter, now came before the public 
soliciting subscriptions. The result was successful, 
principally through the munificence of the Hudson's 
Bay Company; and as spring advanced, his small 
expedition, consisting of the little ship ' Felix,' assumed 
a state of active preparation for battling with the ice, 
and for a renewal of some of those scenes witnessed 
by its veteran commander during his memorable 
voyage to Boothia Felix in the 'Victory.' Sir John 
Ross's destination was Barrow's Strait and its inlets, — 
the same, in fact, with that to be pursued by Captain 
Austin's squadron ; but from being so small a vessel, it 
was thought that the ' Felix ' would be able to make 
her way through narrower spaces in the ice and into 
smaller passages than the larger ships. However, Sir 
John Ross's party was too small and too ill-provided 
to have remained very long on Arctic service; if it 
had not happened that so many other expeditions 
were out there at the same time, I am afraid he would 
have fared but ill." 

" It was very plucky of him to go, mama," said 
Harry ; " for I suppose he was an old man.'^ 

Mrs. C, — " Yes, he was above seventy years of age — 
the oldest English officer who had wintered within the 
Arctjc circle on a voyage of discovery. Sir John 
Franklin himself was nearly as old. His friends, who 
were now eager that a vigorous search should be made 
in every direction, could not help observing that one, 
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and that not the least important spot — Wellington 
Channel — was still unprovided for ; and at length the 
Admiralty finally settled that an expedition should be 
equip{)ed, with a view of exploring it. Taking into 
consideration the great skiU and experience acquired 
by the whalers in navigating the icy seas, it was decided 
to put one of their fraternity at the head of this new 
expedition. There were several competitors for this 
post, but the contest was at once decided in favour of 
Mr. Penny. Having been engaged in the Arctic seas 
since his twelfth year, and in command of a whaling 
ship for sixteen years, no person could have been 
better adapted for the duty he was called upon to 
fulfil. Having received directions from the Admiralty, 
Captain Penny purchased two vessels, the one of 200 
and the other of 100 tons, which he named the ' Lady 
Franklin ' and the * Sophia.' Provisions for three years 
were taken on board, but Captain Penny was directed 
to remain if possible only one winter in the Arctic 
regions, and to make every endeavour to return to 
England in the summer of 1851.*' 

*' Hqw many ships there were, then, ready to sail in 
the spring of 1850 ! " exclaimed Grace. " Four under 
Captain Austin — the 'Resolute,' 'Assistance,' 'Pioneer,' 
and ' Intrepid ' ; then there were the ' Prince Albert ' 
and the ' Felix ' ; and Captain Penny's two ships, — the 
'Lady Franklin ' and the ' Sophia,' besides the American 
vessels, whose names you have not told us, mama." 

" They were the ' Advance ' and the ' Rescue,' upider 
Lieutenant De Haven of the United States Navy," 
replied Mrs. C. 

" I should think there must have been a good deal 
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of rivalry among them/' said Harry. " I suppose they 
would be always tiyingwho could get on the fastest, and 
who would get the first traces of Sir John Franklin." 

Mrs. C. — " A good deal of honourable rivalry and 
emulation, no doubt, my dear Harry, but no petty 
jealousy or ill-feelings, though they belonged to dif- 
ferent services and different countries. The work on 
which they were engaged was itself too interesting 
and too ennobling for any unworthy thoughts to have 
time to enter the minds of those employed. Besides, 
the service was so arduous and so dangerous that 
each in turn had to assist the other. As all these 
parties sailed about the same time, they were all 
labouring through the same difficulties ; and sometimes 
it was Captain Penny's long experience in the ice 
which enabled him to give valuable advice, sometimes 
it was the screw-steamers which gave his ships some 
equally valuable help, by taking them in tow as well 
as their own consorts. Each and all also rendered 
assistance in carrying communications from one to 
another, and during the long Arctic winter it was 
very cheering to know that there were fellow-creatures 
within a circle of about twenty miles, in a region 
which had not been inhabited for many years, if ever. 
We have interesting accounts of these expeditions 
from the pens of Lieutenant Osborn, commanding the 
* Plover,' and Dr. Sutherland, who was with Captain 
Penny, as well as from Dr. Kane, the surgeon to the 
American squadron. Some day you will read these 
works with great pleasure. The ' Lady Franklin' and 
the 'Sophia' sailed from Aberdeen on the 13th of 
April, 1850, and in the course of the month they crossed 
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the Arctic circle and made their way up Davis's Straits. 
On arriving at Disco, Captain Penny tried, but without 
success, to persuade some of the Esquimaux to take 
service with him. One of the Danes, however, at 
Uppernavik, Mr. Petersen, accepted Captain Penny's 
proposal, and brought with him his sledge and dogs, 
which proved of great service. In the middle of June 
Captain Penny's ships encountered those of Captain 
Austin's squadron, and during the remainder of the 
voyage the two expeditions were almost always in 
company. In Melville Bay they also met the * Felix.' 
The three parties reached the entrance of Lancaster 
Sound in the month of August, and each proceeded 
in the direction prescribed in their orders ; the ' Assist- 
ance ' and ' Intrepid ' making directly for the west, 
while the ^ Resolute ' and ' Pioneer ' searched all the 
inlets from Pond's Bay onwards; Sir John Ross at- 
tempting Prince Regent's Inlet, while Captain Penny, 
after examining the state of the ice in the various inlets 
to the north, and finding Jones's Sound quite imprac- 
ticable, sailed up Barrow's Strait, with the intention of 
getting as far as possible up Wellington Channel that 
season. The American ships were also struggling along 
in the same direction. Captain Ommanney with the 
' Assistance ' was the first to reach Beechey Island and 
Cape Riley, and there the first traces of Sir John Frank- 
lin were found. These consisted of the remains of an 
encampment where the party had evidently passed a 
winter; and as each of the other vessels came up towards 
the same spot, news was sent from the * Assistance ' of 
what had been discovered. The American squadron was 
the first to come up, and having heard Captain Omman- 
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ney's tidings, passed on the news to Captain Penny, 
who landed on Cape Riley, and organized a vigorous 
search. Making fast to the ice between Beechey Island 
and Cape Spencer, in what is now called Union Bay, . 
— where also he found the ' Felix ' lying, — parties from 
the 'Lady Franklin* and the 'Sophia' started for 
Beechey Island. A long point of land slopes gradually 
from the southern bluffs of this island, forming on each 
side a sheltered bay. On this slope a multitude of 
preserved meat tins lay strewn about, and near them 
on the ridge a carefully constructed cairn was found ; it 
consisted of layers of old meat-tins filled with gravel. 
Beyond this, along the northern shore of the island, 
the remains of a house, with carpenter s and armourer's 
working places, washing-tubs, coal-bags, pieces of old 
clothing, rope, and lastly the graves of three of the 
crew of the ' Erebus ' and ' Terror ' were discovered, 
placing it beyond doubt that the missing ships had 
spent here their first winter." 

" That was in 1845-6, mama," said Edmund. " But 
was there no record left in the cairn,— no writing to 
tell which way Sir John Franklin meant to go next ?" 
" No, nothing in the way of record or writing was 
found ; and you may be sure there was eager search 
made for anything of that kind. The ' Resolute ' and 
' Pioneer ' soon came up to the same place, and (the 
' Assistance ' and 'Intrepid' having by this time pressed 
on further to the westward) the officers of those vessels 
had their turn of assisting in the search. I think I 
must read you Lieutenant Osbom's account of all that 
he saw. On the 29th August, the 'Pioneer' being 
fast to the ice, he with several others started off across 
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the ice in Union Bay to take a look at Franklin's 
winter quarters. He says, — 

It needed not a dark, wintry sky nor a gloomy day to throw 
a sombre shade around my feelings, as I landed on Beechey 
Island and looked down upon the bay, on whose bosom once 
had ridden H.M. ships "Erebus'* and ** Terror" ; there was 
a sickening anxiety of the heart as one involuntarily clutched 
at every relic they of Franklin's squadron had left behind, in 
the vain hope that some clue as to the route they had taken 
hence might be found. From the cairn to the long and curving 
beach, from the frozen surface of the bay to the tops of the 
distant cliffs, the eye keenly sought for something more than 
had yet been found. But no ! as sharp eyes had already been 
there, and I was obliged to be content with the information 
which my own observations proved to be true, — ^that the search 
had been close and careful, but that nothing was to be found 
in the shape of written record. On the eastern slope of the 
ridge of Beechey Island a remnant of a garden told an interest- 
ing tale ; its neatly shaped oval outline, the border carefully 
formed of moss, lichen, poppies, and anemones, transplanted 
from some more genial part of this dreary region, still con- 
tinued to show signs of life, but the seeds which doubtless had 
been sown in the garden had decayed away. A few hundred 
yards lower down, a mound, the foundation of a storehouse, 
was to be seen ; in one part some coal sacks were found, and in 
another numerous wood-shavings proved the ship's artificers to 
have been working here. Nearer to the beach, a heap of 
cinders and scraps of iron showed the armourer's working 
place ; and along an old watercourse, now chained up by frost, 
several tubs constructed of the ends of salt-meat casks, left 
no doubt as to the washing-places of the men of Franklin's 
squadron. Happening to cross a level piece of ground, which 
as yet no one had lighted upon, I was pleased to see a pair of 
Cashmere gloves laid out to dry, with two small stones on the 
palms to prevent their blowing away : they had been there 
since 1846. I took them up carefully, as melancholy memen- 
toes of our missing friends. The graves next attracted our 
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attention ; they, like all that English seamen construct, were 
scrupulously neat. The good taste of the officers had prevented 
the general simplicity of an oaken head and foot board to each 
of the three graves being marred by any long and childish 
epitaphs ; and the three inscriptions were as follows : — 

Sacred to the memory of J. Torrington, who departed this 
life, January, 1846, on board of H.M.S. ** Terror,'' aged 20 
years. 

Sacred to the memory of William Braine, R.M. of H.M.S. 
" Erebus," who died April 3rd, 1846, aged 32 years. 

** Choose ye this day whom ye will serve." — Josh. xxiv. 15. 

Sacred to the memory of J. Hartwell, A.B. of H.M.S. 
** Erebus " ; died January 4th, 1846, aged 26 years. 

" Thus saith the Lord of hosts, consider your ways." — 
Haggai i. 7. 

From the graves a tedious ascent up the long northern slope 
of Beechey Island carried us to the table-land on whose southern 
verge a cairn of stones was placed ; it had been several times 
pulled down by different searchers and dug up underneath, but 
carefully replaced. The position was an admirable one, and 
appeared as if intentionally chosen to attract the attention of 
vessels coming up Barrow's Strait : from it, the day I was up 
there, the view was so extensive that did I not know the pecu- 
liar clearness of the atmosphere in Polar climes, I should not 
have believed it possible to see all I then saw. To the west, 
the land of Comwallis Island stretched up Wellington Channel 
for many miles, and Cape Hotham locked with Griffith's Island. 
In the south-west a dark mass of land showed Cape Walker, 
and from Cape Bunny the southern shore of Barrow's Strait 
spread itself until terminated in the steep, wall-like cliffs of 
Cape Clarence and Leopold Island. 

" Only think, mama, of Sir James Ross having been 
so near as at Leopold Island the year before ! " ex- 
claimed Grace; "and he knew nothing about these 
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winter quarters of Sir John Franklin, for he never 
was able to get across those few miles." 

" Fully sixty miles, Grace," said Edmund. " Indeed, 
it is very extraordinary to think that Lieutenant 
Osbom could see so far." 

Mrs. C. — " He says : — 

This latter spot, so interesting from haying been the winter 
quarters of the late relieving squadron under Sir James Boss, 
looked ridiculously close, — ^to use a seaman's term, it appeared 
as if a biscuit might have been tossed upon it. 

Parties from the eight vessels assembled in Union 
Bay were constantly making trips to Beechey Island, 
and there was not a foot of ground which was not 
carefully examined On the eastern extremity of the 
island, and under an overhanging cliff, a neatly paved 
piece of ground denoted a tent place, and a tiny terrace 
had been formed around it, the edge of which was 
decorated with moss and poppy-plants ; in an adjacent 
hollow a shooting gallery had been established, as 
appeared by the stones placed at proper distances, and 
a large tin marked * Soup and Bouilli,' which, perforated 
with balls, had served for a target. The cliffs were 
carefully scanned in hopes of seeing some name or date 
scratched upon the rock, perhaps even the information 
all were longing for, as to the route Franklin intended to 
take, whether towards Cape Walker or up Wellington 
Channel; but the silent cliffs bore no mark, and it 
became evident that instead of the three expeditions 
being able to concentrate their resources upon one line 
of search, they must, as before proposed, take up the 
three routes, any one of which it was possible Franklin 
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might have taken in 1846 : viz., S.W. by Cape Walker, 
N.W. by WeUington Channel, or W. by Melville Island. 
Till the middle of September the three expeditions 
struggled forward each in its chosen track, but the 
Arctic winter came on in darkness, gales, cold and 
snow, and at length all the ships were brought into 
winter quarters. The ' Resolute ' and * Pioneer ' over- 
took their companions the ' Assistance ' and * Intrepid ' 
at Griffith's Island, while Captain Penny and Sir John 
Ross brought their ships safely into Assistance Bay, on 
the southern shore of Comwallis Island'* 

" And the American vessels, mama, — what became 
tKem ? " asked Harry. 

Mrs. C. — " Finding further progress this season 
hopeless, the American leader of the expedition, in 
obedience to orders he received before starting, deter- 
mined to return to New York. No preparations had 
been made by them for wintering in the Arctic regions. 
On the 14th of September, therefore, Lieutenant De 
Haven hoisted his colours for home. They were how- 
ever beset by young ice at the mouth of Wellington 
Channel, and drifted northwards before a southerly 
gale. In this way they were carried on nearly to the 
north of Comwallis Island, where they saw a wide 
channel of ' open water ' leading to the westward ; 
but the wind shifting to the north, the ships were 
driven back and brought by a tortuous course of 
nearly a thousand miles into Baffin's Bay, from 
whence they returned home in June, 1851, carrying 
with them the first news of the missing expedition. 
Having thus brought all our Mends into wiuter 
quarters, we will leave them there for this evening." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SEARCH FOR SIR J. FRANKLIN CONTINUED. 

The yalue of screw steam -vessels in the ice. — ^Winter occupations and 
amusements. — The use of balloons, foxes, and carrier-pigeons. — Mr- 
Petersen and his dogs. — Seturching North, South, and West — ^The 
squadron returns to England, September, 1851. — Expedition of 1852 
under Sir Edward Belcher. — Continuation of Captain McClure's ad- 
ventiu*es in 1851-52. — He discovers the North-West Passage. — ^Arctic 
flowers. — Shortness of food, and other privations. — Position of Cap- 
tain Collinson. 

** We are longing to hear, mama, how all the searching 
parties spent the winter," said Helen. " Captain Col- 
linson, I remember, with the ' Enterprise/ had settled 
himself at Hong Kong; but there was Captain McClure 
and the * Investigator ' in Prince of Wales's Strait ; 
while the four ships under Captain Austin, and Cap- 
tain Penny and Sir John Ross with theirs, were 
established within visiting distance of one another." 

'* Well, which shall I begin with ? " replied her 
mother. " Oh ! perhaps I had better go on where I 
left off, and tell you some more of Lieutenant Osbom's 
story." 

" But first, mama," inteiTupted Harry, " I want to 
ask you how the steam-vessels had been found to 
work. Were they more useful than the * Victory ' 
had been ? " 
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Mrs. C — "Oh yes, Harry ; it would have been strange 
indeed if steam machinery had not improved in nearly 
twenty years ! When Sir John Ross went out in the 
-Victory/ there were no screw-steamers like the 
' Pioneer ' and the * Intrepid ' ; and no such disasters 
befell them as those which happened to the unfortu- 
nate * Victory.' These two vessels were each of 400 
tons burden, and their engines sixty horse power. 
Over the whole of the original frame of the ships, 
tough planking called 'doubling* was placed. The 
decks were likewise doubled : at the bow the timber 
strengthenings were carried inside, so as to leave the 
outside tapering somewhat like a wedge; and often 
when the squadron came up to a bar of ice, through 
which the sailing-vessels were unable to pass, the 
tenders were able to cut a road for themselves, and 
tow the other ships after them. The plan, as described 
by Lieutenant Osbom, was as foUows : — 

For instance, a piece of a floe two or three huiiidred yards 
broiad and three feet thick prevented our progress. The weakest 
and narrowest part being ascertained, the ships were secured as 
close as possible without obstructing the steam-vessels, the 
major part of the crews being despatched to the line where the 
cut was to be made, with tools and gunpowder for blasting, and 
plenty of short hand-lines and claws. The ** Pioneer" and 
* * Intrepid *' then in turn rushed at the floe, breaking their way 
through it until the impetus gained in the open water was lost 
by the resistance of the ice. The word, " Stop her ! Back, turn 
easy ! " was then given, and the screw went astern, carrying 
with her tons of ice, by means of numerous lines which the 
blue-jackets who attended on the forecastle, and others on 
broken pieces of the floe, held on by. As the one vessel went 
astern, the other, flew ahead to her work. The operation, 
moreover, was aided by the explosions of powder; and alto- 
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gether the scene was a highly interestiiig one. The gallant 
** Intrepid ** at length gave the crowning blow to the mass, which 
sent it coach-wheeling round, as it is termed, and the whole 
squadron soon got through into dear water. 

We will now return to Griffith's Island and Assist- 
ance Bay, where the two squadrons were settled for 
the winter. As long as the autumnal sun still afforded 
a few hours of sickly daylight, travelling parties were 
sent in various directions to forward depdts of provi- 
sions, ready for the expeditions which were to start in 
tbe spring of the next year. A good deal was accom- 
plished in this manner ; Lieutenant McClintock carry- 
ing out a depdt forty miles in advance towards Melville 
Island, while others examined the coasts of all the 
islands in the neighbourhood for traces of Franklin. 
Captain Penny at the same time carried forward his 
depdts northward along the shores of Comwallis Island. 
By the end of October all the operations of the year 
1850 were over; the upper decks were covered in, 
stoves and warming apparatus set at work, all the 
lumber taken off the upper decks to clear them for 
exercise in bad weather, masts and yards made as 
snug as possible; rows of posts placed to show the 
road from ship to ship in the darkness and snow- 
storms, and the usual winter routine entered upon. 
The building of snow walls, posts, houses, etc., was at 
first a source of amusement to the men, and gave them 
opportunity to exercise their skill and taste. I dare- 
say you would have been amused with the obelisks, 
sphinxes, vases, cannon, and even a stately model of 
Britannia which the sailors cut out of snow. However, 
^ the Arctic night closed in, these occupations lost 
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their charm, and every one's wits were exerted to 
invent entertainment for the little community. Thea- 
tres, casinos, newspapers, evening schools, and instruc- 
tive lectures gave no one an excuse for being idle. 
Officers and men voluntarily took upon themselves 
various duties belonging to different departments. 
Scene painters, decorators, statuaries, produced effects 
which, with their limited means, were truly astonish- 
ing ; vocalists and musicians practised ; those sang that 
never sang before ; maskers had to construct their own 
masks, and sew their own dresses, the signal flags serv- 
ing instead of a supply from the milliners ; and fancy 
balls were got up which, for variety and tastefulness 
of costume, would have borne comparison with any in 
England." 

" And could the crews of the different ships join in 
these amusements during the winter ? " asked Grace. 

Mrs. C. — "There were only three occasions when 
the weather was too severe to allow communication 
among the vessels of Captain Austin's squadron ; but 
Captain Penny and Sir John Ross were twenty miles 
away, and for some weeks in the depths of winter 
visiting was impossible. Communications, however, 
were kept up by means of signals; rockets, in calm 
evenings, were fired with great effect ; and balloons also 
were used for signalising. The plan was very simple 
and ingenious. A balloon of oiled silk, capable of lift- 
ing about a pound weight, was filled with hydrogen 
gas. To the base of the balloon, when inflated, a piece 
of slow match five feet long was attached, its lower 
end being lighted. Along this match at certain in- 
tervals pieces of coloured paper and silk were secured 
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with thread, and on them information as to the posi- 
tion of the ships and their intended lines of search 
was printed. The balloon, when set firee, rose and sailed 
rapidly along, and as the match burnt, the papers 
gradually fell and spread themselves on the snow, 
where their glaring colours would soon attract notice. 
It was hoped that some of these papers might per- 
chance alight near the lost ships, and be found by some 
one of the crew of the ' Erebus ' or ' Terror/ Some of 
the papers from the ' Assistance * were afterwards 
I)icked up fifty miles off. Besides balloons. Sir John 
Ross had with him some carrier-pigeons, by means of 
which he proposed to communicate with friends at 
home. He was laughed at at first by some of the 
officers, who could not believe that the birds would fly 
3,000 miles over land and sea ; however, on the 6th 
October, two birds, duly freighted with intelligence, 
were sent off from Assistance Harbour. They were 
put into a basket, which was attached to a balloon in 
such a manner that when the match was consumed 
the pigeons would be set free. The opinion prevalent 
among those who witnessed the start was that the 
poor birds would be frozen to death; but after Sir 
John Ross's return home he ascertained that in about 
six days one of these birds had reached the house of 
the lady to whom it had belonged, at Ayr in Scotland, 
and flown into the nest where it had been hatched in 
her pigeon-house. It had, however, by some means or 
other, shaken off the packet entrusted to its charge. 
The sailors used also to catch Arctic foxes in traps, 
then decorate them with collars enclosing papers, and 
set them free to run whithersoever they pleased. But 
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unfortunately, these 'postmen/ as they called them, 
having received a good meal on board, were seldom 
satisfied with the honour of a copper collar, and would 
return to be caught over and over again. At length 
the sun was once more visible from the masthead, and 
though the cold increased through February and March, 
it was still cheering to think spring was coming on, 
and the season for travelling would soon arrive. Early 
in March an interchange of visits took place between 
Captain Penny and the other Captains, and committees 
met to discuss every point relative to this year's search- 
ing operations. In the beginning of April, Lieutenant 
Osbom took advantage of Mr. Petersen having come to 
Griffith's Island in his dog sledge, to return with him 
and pay Captain Penny a visit, and I think you would 
like to hear how they made out the journey. He says : — 

Nothing can be more exhilarating than dog-sledging in the 
Arctic regions on a fine day — especially when, as in my case, the 
whole affair has the charm of novelty. The rattling pace of the 
dogs, their intelligence in choosing the road through the broken 
ice ; the strict obedience paid by the team to one powerful dog 
whom they elect as leader ; the arbitrary exercise of authority 
by the said leader ; the constant use of the whip, and a sort 
of running conversation kept up by the driver with the different 
dogs, who well know their names, — as in turn Sampson, Caniche, 
Foxey, Terror, etc., were addressed, — afforded constant amuse- 
ment ; while Mr. Petersen's account of the distances accom- 
plished on the coast of Greenland by the Danes with dog-sledges 
made me regret that we had not provided ourselves with a team 
or two. 

By the middle of April all the sledging-parties had 
started. Six sledges drawn by^ seamen, with an o6Scer 
to each, and provisioned for forty days^ left Asaist- 
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ance Harbour for Wellington Channel, there to part 
into two divisions, one taking each side of the chan- 
nel, while Captain Penny, with two dog-sledges, di- 
ifcted the search in general. Fifteen sledgea, manned 




by 1 0.1 men and officers, were equipped from Captain 
Austin'H squadron, and despatched in three parties: 
to the south across Barrow's Strait, westward to 
Melville Island, and northward up Eyam Martin 
C)iannel. You will see, if you look at the map, how 
thoroughly these coasts were now explored. Captain 
Ommanney with Lieutenant Osbom conducted the 
first expedition, and having crossed to Cape Walker, 
examined the noithern and western shores of Prince 
of Wales's Island ; here every mile that they advanced 
showed that the coast waa one which could only be 
approached by ships in extraordinary seasons ; the ice 
appeared the accumulation of many yeai-s, and bore a 
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quiet undisturbed look. After a journey of about 120 
miles out, in which there was a good deal of suffering 
from snow-blindness, frostbite, etc., this party returned 
on the 4th of June, and found that none of the sledge- 
parties had brought back any intelligence of Franklin. 
Captain Penny's search, however, had been arrested by 
water, — open water — in Wellington Channel, early in 
May. He was therefore very sanguine that it had 
been by this route the 'Erebus' and 'Terror* had made 
their escape five years before. Signs of speedy dis- 
ruption of the ice now began to be visible all around ; 
long narrow cracks were seen extending for several 
miles ; the snow on the surface had all melted. These 
favourable signs caused preparations to be hurried on, 
in the hopes of soon freeing all the ships from their 
winter imprisonment. The Naval squadron, however, 
being unluckily in the floe between Griffith's Island 
and the land, was not released so soon as had been 
hoped ; and it was only after great labour in cutting 
the ice that on the 11th of August they were once 
more at sea. Consultations were now held, and the 
opinions of all the leaders were taken. Captain Penny 
wished to explore Wellington Channel, and for this 
purpose asked for the assistance of one of the steamers; 
as this was a request which could not be granted, and 
he was unable to execute such a task alone, he deter- 
mined on obeying his original instructions, to return 
home in the summer of 1851. Captain Austin resolved 
on sending the two steamers to try and penetrate by 
Jones's Sound to the ' North-west open water ' which 
Penny had seen ; but on the 16th of August the Sound 
was found to be still barred with floes. Finding pro- 
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gretis in this direction impossible, the 'Pioneer' and 
' Intrepid ' rejoined the rest of the squadrcm in Baffin's 
Bay, from whence they returned to England in the 
end of September." 

" That was rather early in the se'ason, was it not ? " 
asked Edmund. "The month of August and great 
part of September was the very time when Parry 
made most of his discoveries. Do you think they 
could have done no more that year, mama ? " 

Mrs. C— " The very questions which were asked on 
the return of the expedition. By this time the news 
of the adventures of the American ships had reached 
England, and Lieutenant Osborn says : — 

Our self-importance as Arctic heroes received a sad downfall 
when we were asked, What had we come home for ? — and why 
had we given up the search for Franklin? These were un- 
pleasant questions, and at first we felt inclined to be angry. 
Those, however, who asked them had cause and reasons for 
doing so. We were in the dark as to much that had been 
arrived at in England. We knew but of our own limited 
experience, and had had neither time nor opportunity to com- 
pare notes with others. The public at home sat down with the 
accumulated evidence of the two British expeditions and an 
American one. They passed a verdict that Franklin had gone 
up Wellington Channel, and that, having gone up there in 
obedience to his country's orders, it was the duty of that 
country to send after him and save him or solve his fate. 

" It was therefore arranged that a new expedition, 
consisting of the same ships, with the addition of the 
* North Star,' should leave England early in 1852, 
and that no pains or expense should be spai*ed' to 
make this squadron thoroughly efficient. Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher took the command and hoisted his 
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flag on board the * Assistance/ Captain Kellett was 
appointed to the ' Resolute/ Lieutenant Osborn once 
more assumed the command of the ' Pioneer/ and 
Lieutenant McClintock had the 'Intrepid/ I see I 
have omitted to tell you, when speaking of sledge- 
parties, that Lieutenant McClintock led his party as far 
as Winter Harbour, and visited all the points known 
to Captain Parrj^'s first expedition ; he travelled 800 
miles in eighty days> — a very great feat in such a 
country and with such a climate. In addition to the 
charge to search for Franklin, Sir Edward Belcher was 
directed to attempt to get tidings and carry succour 
to Captain McClure, of whom nothing had been heard 
since he parted from Captain Kellett in August, 1850. 
I must now turn back to tell you how the ' Investi- 
gator ' had passed the time in Prince of Wales's Strait, 
where we left her in October, 1850. After the first 
week of October the ice round about the ship became 
stationary, though the pack was still in some places 
detached from the shore, and drifted slightly north and 
south with the tide. Captain McClure was busy with 
preparations for a sledging-party to Barrow's Strait, as 
he wished to make sure that he had found the north- 
west passage. All was ready on the 21st of October, 
and McClure, accompanied by Mr. Court, the master, 
and six men, set out, with many hearty cheers from 
their shipmates. The zeal of the travellers soon 
received a check, and they were forced to learn a lesson 
in patience from the rugged and broken pack, by the 
repeated overturn of their sledge, and at length by its 
being broken beyond all temporary repair. There was 
nothing for it but to send back Mr. Court to the ship 
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for another sledge, while the rest pitched their tent 
and passed their first night under canvas on the frozen 
ocean. The ' Investigator ' had left England but little 
prepared for sledge work, and therefore her sledge- 
parties met with even greater hardships than those of 
the other expeditions. A less amount of work could 
be done by men who carried less comfort with them. 
At the close of the day's journey, the truly frugal 
supper of C^aptain McClure and his men consisted of a 
pint of tepid water apiece, into which a little oatmeal 
was thrown ; and their principal daily meal seems to 
have l)een a pint of melted snow and a piece of frozen 
pcmmican. Unfortunately, canister after canister of 
preserved meat had been found to be putrid, and was 
obliged to be thrown away. In this manner over 1000 
pounds of food was lost, and Captain McClure was 
forced to begin early to husband his resources, in order 
to bring his crew successfully through their enterprise. 
Next day Mr. Court rejoined his party, bringing 
a new sledge ; it was soon loaded, and they proceeded 
northward. After some difficulty in crossing ridges 
of broken ice, they reached vast fields of the present 
season's formation, and here a fresh obstacle awaited 
them. The autumnal snow had accumulated heavily 
on the surface, and, weighing down the young ice, 
caused the sea-water to flow through, so as to render 
the under part of the snow as sticky as clay. The 
fatigue of hauling the sledge on such a road was ex- 
cessive, but the gallant crew strained every nerve, 
and by noon one of the best men became quite ex- 
hausted. The Captain then stopped to give them their 
meal of cold water and pemmican, but the latter they 
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could not eat, for thirst had quite overcome hunger ; 
their sufferings from it were as great as if they had 
been labouring in the Great Desert ; and no more water 
could be had beyond what the allowance of fuel for 
the day would thaw." 

" But, mama,'' interrupted Harry, " there was plenty 
of snow all about ; Uncle George told us the reindeer 
used to eat snow, and that served instead of water: 
why did not the men pick up snow and eat it as they 
went along ? " 

Mrs. C. — " The snow the reindeer eats is that which 
is lying on the latvd over which he travels, Harry. I 
suppose that Captain McClure s men found that they 
had to be careful what snow they took for melting ; 
for he tells us that every handful of snow which they 
picked up and thrust into their parched mouths in- 
creased rather than relieved their thirst, as it con- 
tained more or less of the salts of the sea- water which 
I told you had oozed through the ice. On the third 
day of their journey. Captain McClure saw at a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles a hill from which he felt 
sure he must see Barrow's Strait, and he pointed it 
out to his men as the goal they were to make for. 
Every man now dragged with a will, in the hope of 
reaching it that night ; but after seven hours' labour 
the tantalising hill still retained its original position, 
and they seemed not a mile nearer to it. McClure 
now saw that he had been deceived by the clearness 
of the air, and that thirty miles was a nearer guess 
than twelve of the probable length of their march. 
After a night's rest and another hard day's work, they 
were still two miles from the hill when night closed 
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in, and they were obliged to encamp. The morning 
of the 26th October, 1850, was fine and cloudless, and 
Captain McClure and his party started before sunrise 
for the top of the hill, from whence they expected to 
obtain a sight of the sea which should connect their 
discoveries with those of Sir Edward Parry. As the 
sun rose, the panorama slowly unveiled itself. First, 
the land they had called after Prince Albert was seen 
stretching away to the east, forming the northern 
entrance of Prince of Wales's Strait on that side ; the 
coast of Banks's Land terminated about twelve miles 
further on than the spot where our travellers stood, 
and thence it turned away to the north-west, forming 
the land which had been ' seen in the distance ' by Sir 
Edward Parry more than thirty years before. Away to 
the north lay the frozen waters of Barrow's Strait, or, 
as that part is now called, Melville Sound. No doubt 
as to the water communication between the two great 
oceans remained. The North- West Passage was dis- 
covered ; all that remained for Captain McClure to do, 
was to bring his ship through the well-known sea 
which lay between his present abode and *Home.' 
Franklin and his followers had indeed not vet been 
i'ound, but in seeking them the object they had sought 
had been gained ; and we can sympathize with Cap- 
tain McClure and his men when their hearts beat high 
and a fervent ' Thank God ! ' burst from the lips of that 
little company. The travellers encamped that night 
on the shores of Barrows Strait; a mimic bonfire, 
made of a broken sledge and some dwarf shrubs, was 
lighted by the seamen in celebration of the event, and 
hearty cheers awoke echoes in that solitary spot. The 
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rapidly increasing cold warned Captain McClure to 
return to the ship without delay. A cairn of large 
stones was built up, a record placed inside, and the 
party commenced their return to the 'Investigator.' 
This journey nearly ended seriously for the leader of 
the party. The Captain quitted the sledge-party with 
the intention of pushing on and having a warm supper 
ready for his men on their arrival. When within 
about six miles of the ship, night overtook him, and 
with it came a dense mist accompanied with snow- 
drift, which rolled down the strait, hiding every object. 
Unable to see his way, McClure hastened on, guided 
only by the direction of the wind, until repeated falls 
among the broken ice warned him to stop for fear of 
peril to life or limbs. He says : — 

« 

I now climbed on a mass of squeezed-up ice, in the hope of 
seeing my party, should they pass near, or of attracting the 
attention of some one on board the vessel by firing off my fowl- 
ing-piece. Unfortunately, I had no other ammunition than 
what it was loaded with, for I had fancied, when I left the 
sledge, that the two charges in the gun would be all I shoiild 
be likely to require. After waiting for an hour patiently, I 
was rejoiced to see through the mist the glare of a blue light, 
evidently burnt in the direction in which I had left the sledge. 
I immediately fired to point out my position ; but my fire was 
evidently unobserved, and both barrels being discharged I was 
unable to repeat the signal. My only hope rested upon the 
ship answering ; but nothing was to be seen, and there seemed 
no probability of my having any other shelter for the night 
than that the floe afforded. Two hours elapsed ; I endeavoured 
to see the face of my pocket-compass by the light of a solitary 
lucifer-match which happened to be in my pocket ; but in this 
hope I was cruelly disappointed, for it fizzed and went out, 
leaving me in total darkness. It was now half-past eight, there 
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were eleyen hours of night before me, a temperature 15 degrees 
below zero, bears prowling about, and I with an unloaded gun 
in my hands. The sledge-party might, however, reach the 
ship, and finding I had not arrived, search would be made and 
help be sent ; so I walked to and fro upon my hummock until 
I 8Ui)pose it must have been eleven o'clock, when that hope 
fled likewise. Descending from the top of the slab of ice upon 
which I had clambered, I found under its lee a fainous bed of 
soft, dry snow, and, thoroughly tired out, I threw myself upon 
it and slept for perhaps three hours, when, opening my eyes, I 
fancied I saw the flash of a rocket. Jumping upon my feet, I 
found that the mist had cleared off and that the stars and 
aurora borealis were shinii^g in all the splendour of an Arctic 
night. Although unable to see the islands or the ship, I 
wandered about the ice in different directions until daylight, 
when, to my great mortification, I found I had passed the 
ship fully the distance of four miles. 

Retracing his steps, Captain McClure reached the 
' Investigator ' on the last day of October, very tired, 
but otherwise none the worse for his adventure. 
During their captain's absence the crew had not been 
idle. Upon the shores of the strait they had fallen in 
with a fine herd of musk oxen, and had been fortunate 
enough to kill three bulls, a cow, and a calf. During 
the first fortnight in December the temperature varied 
from about 27° to 37° below zero, while between decks, 
the average was from 40° to 50° above that point, 
which was now talked of by the sailors as if it were 
a real enemy to be battled with. When an un- 
wontedly warm day occurred and caused some dis- 
comfort to the crew, — as all had now put on their 
winter clotliing, — the old hands, with a knowing shake 
of the head, would warn the youngsters not to pull off 
their clothing on account of a bit of sunshine, *for 
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perhaps in an hour's time zero would be about again/ 
The housing had been spread over the vessel, and the 
curtains nailed down to the gunwale on the northern 
side to shield the men from the cutting blasts of the 
wind; but to the southward every arrangement was 
made for enjoying the sun's light as long as possible. 
1 am not going to give you many details of the winter 
occupations in the 'Investigator'; they principally 
consisted of observations on the decreasing warmth 
and light, varied with accounts of the auroras and 
shooting stars. The Arctic fox paid the usual visits 
to the intruders on his domain, traps were set for him, 
and his beautiful white fur was taken as lawful prey. 
Ravens, the hardiest of the feathered tribe, were seen 
flitting about even in the depth of winter, but they 
seemed to know they were secure : no one shot the ill- 
omened birds." 

*'0h, auntie!" exclaimed Minnie, "do you think 
the sailors have as great an objection to shooting a 
raven as they had to the Ancient Mariner shooting 
the albatross ? " 

Mrs. C. — " I do not know, Minnie ; but I suppose 
there was some feeling of the kind ; for Captain 
McClure mentions that when in February, 1851, a 
raven, which had haunted the ship during the period 
of cold and darkness, left it, his departure was quite 
an event, — something for the men to remark and talk 
about, — ^and his society was more missed than that of a 
more pleasing pet would have been elsewhere. Christ- 
mas came, and was kept with good cheer and good 
fellowship. The Captain's table was supplied with 
dishes from various parts of the world. Beef from 
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the Sandwich Islands, which had been kept in a 
frozen state for six months; veal, of musk ox, from 
Banks's Land, mince meat from England, preserves 
from Ireland, and dainty dishes from Scotland. Thus 
closed the year 1850, and nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the state of the vessel, her crew, and 
her resources. On the 3rd February the glorious sun 
rose once more, after eighty-four days of darkness, or 
of twilight. That it did not become warm directly 
was vexatious to those not gifted with patience, and 
many a one sighed to find that not even zero was yet 
reached. However, outdoor sports could now be 
resumed, appetites that had failed began to return, 
pale and yellow faces began to recover their ruddy 
colour, and arrangements for the travelling operations 
of the coming spring were eagerly entered upon. 
April brought rapid increase of sun, light, and heat. 
The snow walls were removed, daylight admitted 
below, and the officers' walks became more extended. 
On the 17th, the floe around the ship became studded 
with pools of water, formed by the tide forcing itself 
through the cracks and weak points. All seemed to 
indicate an early summer; and Captain McClure 
determined to get his exploring-parties away at once. 
Three sledges were therefore laden with provisions for 
six weeks, each manned by six men with an officer. 
The first, commanded by Lieutenant Haswell, was to 
follow the coast of Prince Albert s Land southwards ; 
the second, undeiw Lieutenant Cresswell, was to explore 
the coast of Baring s, or Banks's Land to the north-west; 
while the third, under Mr. Wynniatt, was charged 
with the duty of examining the coast of Prince 
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Albert's Land northwards, and eastwards towards Cape 
Walker." 

"Cape Walker, mama !" exclaimed Harry. " Lieu- 
tenant Osborn went to Cape Walker with his sledge- 
party. But perhaps there was another Cape Walker 
which is not down in our map." 

Mrs. C. — " No, it was that same Cape Walker ; you 
will see the extent of Mr. Wynniatt's journey on the 
north shore of Prince Albert's Land where the dotted 
line marks out the still unexplored coast. At nearly 
the same time the party to which Lieutenant Osborn 
belonged was within about fifty miles of the same 
spot; while Dr. Rae from his winter quarters in 
America, reached on the 24th May a point on the 
southern shore of Prince Albert's Sound, only forty 
miles from the place where Lieutenant Haswell had 
turned to retrace his steps to the * Investigator.' On 
his homeward journey Lieutenant Haswell fell in with 
Esquimaux encamped upon the ice. Being unable to 
converse with them he hastened on to the ship, and 
direcily Captain McClure heard of natives being near, 
h6 set out to visit them, accompanied by Mr. Miertch- 
ing the interpreter. The encampment was found to 
consist of five tents, with as many men and women, and 
some children. The men received the first salutation 
of Mr. Miertching with a cry of ' Oh ! we are very 
much afraid, very ^luch afraid ! * but their fears were 
soon dispelled, and one of them became very com- 
municative. He is described as a fine, active, broad- 
shouldered savage, with bow and quiver slung at his 
back, a large copper-bladed hunting knife in his hand, 
well clothed in sealskins, and with beautifully made 
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mocassins and overalls. His appearance, combined 
with his frank, friendly manner, impressed the party 
with a favourable opinion. Mr. Miertching understood 
the dialect of these Esquimaux perfectly, for it was 
the same as that spoken on the Labrador coast. These 
natives said that until they saw Lieutenant Haswell's 
j)arty, they had never met white men before. They 
Hoemed a simple, inoffensive race, and Captain McClure's 
sympathy was aroused for these lonely families inhab- 
iting and barely existing on these inhospitable shores. 
June passed slowly away, for the ice did not melt half 
fast (inough for men tired of eight months' imprison- 
ment. July ciime, and russet tints replaced on the 
land the monotonous white of winter ; here and there 
only, along the edge of some deep cleft, the white 
streak of a glacier showed where the summer sun 
could not penetrate ; but on the sunny slopes or in 
sheltered valleys, lichens and moss and wild flowers 
bloomed in rich profusion. The golden anemone, 
scarlet poppy, and purple saxifrage appeared mingling 
with the rich green of the dwarf willow and the rosy 
leaves of sorrel. Birds and game began to abound, 
and summer had fairly begun. There was now no 
night, the sun rose high during the day along the 
southern half of the heavens, and sloped without set- 
ting towards the north, till midnight. By the middle 
of July, the * Investigator ' was once more afloat, and 
recommenced her battle with the elements in the 
endeavour to shape a north-easterly course and force 
her way into Barrow's Strait. The struggle was con- 
tinued with varied success, till the 16th August, when 
the vessel began drifting with the ice to the south- 
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west, whilst the pack could be seen extending in an 
unbroken line to the east and north. Under these 
circumstances, McClure resolved to yield, — to allow 
himself to be driven out of Prince of Wales's Strait, 
and to try and get round Banks's Land, so as to enter 
Barrow's Strait from the west. The helm was put up, 
and the good ship, setting all sail, was soon clear of the 
strait in which she had passed her first winter. The 
officers and crew were astonished to find that not a 
particle of ice was to be met ; floes, hummocks, the 
huge piles that had fringed the coast, all had disap- 
peared ; and the next day found them passing the 
high cliffs of Nelson Head, with a fair breeze which 
delighted all on board. Gradually turning to the 
north-west and then to the north, they had four days 
of most successful sailing, making three or four hun- 
dred miles without much difficulty ; but then once 
more the dangers and trials began. At one time a 
large floe, catching the piece of ice to which the ship had 
been moored, raised it up perpendicularly thirty feet, 
presenting a frightful aspect. As it rose above the 
foreyard much fear was felt that it might be thrown 
completely over, when the ship must have been 
crushed beneath. However, in a few minutes the floe 
rent, and the ship giving several fearful rolls resumed 
its proper position ; but being no longer attached to 
the grounded ice, it was hurried forward with the 
drifted mass. Nearness to the shore being now a fresh 
source of danger, the only hope of safety consisted in 
the vessel being firmly fastened to the ice. Five ropes 
were therefore passed round one of the largest masses, 
and in this way the ship was dragged along, sustaining 
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a heavy strain against the stem and rudder. Captain 
McClure says : — 

We were now setting fast towards anothec piece of a broken 
Hoe grounded at the mouth of a large river. Feeling certain 
that, should wo be caught between this and what we were fast 
t<>, the ship must go to pieces, and yet being aware that to cast 
otf would certainly send us on the beach, I sent John Kerr, the 
gunner's mate, to endeavour to reach it and destroy it by blast- 
ing ; in this, however, he could only partially succeed. By 
this time the vessel was within a few feet of it, and every one 
was on deck in anxious suspense ; a heavy grind now shook 
every mast, and caused beams and decks to groan as she 
trembled with the violence of the shock. Thinking that we 
had now sufticiently risked the vessel, orders were given to let 
go all the ropes, and with that oMer I had made up my mind 
that in a few minutes she would be on the beach ; but as it was 
sloping, I thought she might still prove an asylum for the 
winter, and perhaps be again got afloat ; while should she be 
crushed by these large grounded pieces, she must inevitably go 
down in ten fathoms water, which would be certain destruction 
to us all. But before the order could be obeyed, a mercifu^. 
Providence interposed, causing the ice which had been previously 
weakened to separate into three pieces, and it floated onwards 
with the mass, our stern still tightly jammed against, but now 
protected by it. The vessel now righted and settled in the 
water, the only damage being, that several sheets of copper 
were ripped off" and rolled up like paper, «but not a fastening 
had given way, nor did any leakage indicate the slightest 
defect. 

On the 1st of September, when near the north 
coast of Banks's Land, winter appears to have over- 
taken the ' Investigator.' Keen and strong came the 
north-west wind ; the wild-fowl had all gone south ; 
the aurora's pale light flickered in the cold heavens : 
everything spoke of winter; but the position of the 
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ship was too insecure to permit of any preparations 
being made for sheltering the crew from the rigour 
of the cold. On the 10th, the wind turning to the 
southward, the ice went off from the* coast, and, 
without any warning, carried the * Investigator ' into 
the main pack. For neariy three weeks she struggled 
through a succession of dangers, and after a series 
of marvellous escapes, she ran ashore in the night 
of the 29th of September, and was with some diffi- 
culty got afloat again. In the morning Captain 
McClure found himself in a large bay, offering good 
winter quarters, while it had already become impossi- 
ble to round the eastern cape so as to push farther 
up Barrow's Strait this season. Newly escaped from 
so great dangers, our voyagers gave to this harbour of 
refuge the name of Mercy Bay ; but soon the truth of 
their condition forced itself upon their minds. They 
had by the exertions of nearly a year gained a position 
very little north, and not at all to the east of that 
occupied by them during the preceding winter. It 
was nearly two years since they left England, pro- 
visioned for little more than three ; and now nearly 
another year must certainly elapse before they could 
escape from their ice-bound prison. Under these cir- 
cumstances Captain McClure decided to put the whole 
ship's company upon two-thirds of the usual allowance 
of provisions. Nor was the want of food the only pri- 
vation ; the same strict economy had to be practised 
with regard to light; for very short intervals only 
could they indulge in the luxury of candles, and wile 
away a part of the dreary days by the help of books, 
the pencil, or the pen. Nevertheless the gloomy pros- 

16 . 
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pects had not yet damped the spirits of these hardy 
seamen, and when the year 1851 ended, no one was 
found repining or discontented." 

" By that time all the other expeditions had returned 
home," said Minnie, " and the * Investigators' were left 
all alone." 

Mrs. C. — ** Not yet, Minnie. You remember we left 
Captain Collinson with the * Enterprise* to spend the 
winter of 1850 at Hong Kong. In 1851, Captain 
Collinson followed much the same track as the ' Inves- 
tigator' had taken the year before; he passed Nelson 
Head, steered up Prince of Wales's Strait, and on Prin- 
cess Royal Island he found the * Investigator's ' cairn 
an I the record of their having passed the winter there. 
Passing on, the * Enterprise ' reached the north end of 
the strait, but only to be driven back as the * Investi- 
gator ' had been ; and after attempting to follow the 
same ])lan of rounding Banks's Land, which had been 
pursued by McClure a fortnight earlier. Captain Collin- 
son, finding the ice already closing in upon him, sought 
his winter quarters on the eastern coast of Prince of 
Wales's Strait, close to the spot where the Esquimaux 
had been found by Lieutenant Haswell. To this place 
they gave the name of Walker Bay, and here they 
spent the winter of 1851, in safety. To-morrow we 
will begin upon the events of the year 1852." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SEA«CH CONTINUED. 

Another visit from Uncle George, who brings a friend. — Uncle George's 
friend was in the " Investigator." — He recqunts his experiences. — How 
Lieutenant Pirn found the " Investigator " ; and the rescue of her 
captain and crew. — Continuation of Captain Collinson's adventures. 
— More ships abandoned in 1864. — The Crimean war absorbs public 
attention in England. — Dr. Rae's journey. 

*' Oh, mama ! " exclaimed Helen, " there is Uncle 
George and another gentleman coming up the avenue ; 
we shall not be able to hear any more about the ' In- 
vestigator ' this evening." 

" Well, we will get Uncle George to tell us some of 
his stories, then," said Grace. 

"Not if he brings a strange visitor with him," 
answered Helen in a mournful tone. 

Meanwhile the two boys had carried off Minnie to 
meet Uncle George at the door, and soon they were seen 
returning, each holding a hand, while the stranger had 
already made friends with the little girl. 

" Well, Helen," said Uncle George, when the first 
greetings were over, "I hear you are more anxious 
than ever to go on an Arctic expedition. Have all 
the stories your mama has been telling you not satis- 
fied you yet?" 
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** If I were a man, Uncle George/' replied Helen, "I 
ceilainly should like to go there; but then I think 
I should like to go anywhere that adventures were to 
be met with." 

" Then I think you had better get my friend Mr. 
W. to tell vou some of his adventures, for he has seen 
more of that sort of thing than most of us," replied 
Uncle George. 

'* Indeed ! Oh ! where have you been, sir ? " ex- 
claimed the children, looking with great curiosity at 
Uncle George s friend. 

** Why, I brought him here this evening on purpose," 
said Uncle George, " that you might see a man who 
really has made the North- West Passage." 

"Really made the North- West Passage !" cried Helen, 
" Oh, then, sir, you must have been in the ' Investi- 
gator'; I was just thinking that we could hear no 
more about her this evening, but now you will tell us 
how she got out of the ice." 

Mr. W. shook his head. '* That is more than I can 
promise," said he ; " I can tell you how / got out of 
the ice myself, if you like. But first, what do you 
know about the ' Investigator,' and where would you 
like me to begin ? " 

''We have heard about the first winter in Prince of 
Wales's Strait," answered Helen, " and we have left the 
ship safe in Mercy Bay for the winter of 1851. That 
was the last thing mama told us yesterday." 

'' Ah ! yes, the winter of 1851," said Mr. W. "That 
was a more trying one than the former one had been ; 
we were all on short allowance of food, and not able 
to undertake much work ; however, our hunting-parties 
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used to go out almost daily. There were a great many 
reindeer about, and before the end of January several 
were shot, and their flesh brought back to the ship. 
This was not always possible, however, for with the 
deer came troops of wolves, who in their half famished 
state would dispute with our men, sometimes, for pos- 
session of the carcases. I remember once, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, the boatswain, had shot a deer and wounded it 
severely, but night coming on, he was obliged to return 
to the ship, intending to start early in the morning to 
secure his prize. He was much disgusted, after track- 
ing it with some difficulty, to find it in possession 
of a band of five wolves. Kennedy began shouting 
and running towards them, in hopes of frightening 
them off*, but none stirred till he was within a few 
yards of them ; then four of the wolves moved away 
slowly, sat down, and began howling dismally. Now 
was Kennedy's opportunity; seizing a leg of the 
deer, he began pulling away at the carcase, while one 
large wolf, refusing to relinquish its hold, was tugging 
at the other end. Fortunately, Mr. Miertching came 
up and assisted Kennedy in carrying off* his prey, 
but the wolves had already devoured more than half 
the meat. If it had not been for this venison, we 
should never have been able to get through that year ; 
at any rate, we could have done no travelling. All 
who went on the sledge-parties had to be put on full 
allowance for a week or so beforehand, and this was 
a serious consideration. However, there was but little 
inducement for these travelling-parties, as we could 
only have gone over ground we had surveyed the year 
before. You know we had no idea that our consort 
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the * Enterprise ' was in Prince of Wales's Strait, or 
' efforts might have been made to communicate with 
her. As it happened, we must once, at least, have been 
very near meeting one of the travelling-parties sent 
out from her in the spring of 1852. 

In April Captain McGure determined to go to 
Melville Island, in hopes of finding Captain Austin's 
ships, which we had heard were to leave England not 
long after we ourselves had sailed ; and we expected 
at least they would leave a dep6t of provisions on 
Melville Island in case any of us should be coming 
that way. I remember well the day they set out, the 
Captain and six men with a sledge, — to cross the 
pack which we could see stretching out for miles and 
miles to the northward. They were absent a month, 
and a very hard journey it had been, by their account 
when they returned ; they had been to Winter Har- 
bour, and they found nothing but a notice that Lieu- 
tenant McClintock had visited that place in the summer 
of 1851, that was nearly a year before ; not one word 
as to where the ships were, or any information as to 
provisions having been left." 

But why had he not left some ? " inquired Grace. 

That was not in his instructions, I suppose," 
answered Mr. W. ; '' most likely he had no more with 
him than was wanted for his own party. Lieutenant 
McClintock was sent to look for traces of Sir John 
Franklin — not for us ; we were not known to be in 
any danger at that time. However, these tidings were 
very disappointing, and had a sadly depressing effect 
upon the spirits and health of our men. The summer 
was a wretched one also ; we never saw the sun after 
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the middle of May, for coDsbant fog and mist; and 
early in August winter came on again, without our 
having had the sUghtest chance of getting our ship 
out of Mercy Bay." 

" But were you not going to tell us," interrupted 
Minnie, "how near you were to meeting one of the 
parties from the ' Enterprise ' ? " 

"Long afterwards, when we had all returned home," 
resumed Mr. W., " we beard that a party under Lieu- 
tenant Parks had reached Winter Harbour in the 
month of May; and near there Mr. Parks saw the 
marks of a sledge and the footprints of men; so it 




could not have been very long after Captain McClure's 
visit to the same spot. When the Captain and his 
party came back to us, they found the ' Investigator ' 
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looking more like a butchers shop than a ship, for 
our hunters had been very successful, and we had 
alKUit a thousand pounds of meat hanging up in the 
rigging. But even with all this fresh meat to vary 
our daily meals, the health of the crew began to give 
way, and we soon had as many as six or eight men 
confined to their beds, and others in a very sickly 
8tat(\ It became very evident that if we had to 
remain another year in the ship we should all starve ; 
in fact, it had now become simply an impossibility." 

*' Then what was to be done, sir ? *' asked Harry. 

" Well, of course the Captain did not like the idea 
of giving up his ship," replied Mr. W., "for it is a 
captain's duty, and his pride too, to bring his ship 
h(nne safe and sound; but then it is still more his 
duty to secure tlie safety of his men. Captain 
Mt'C'lure calculated that on our present allowance we 
could all get through the winter; and indeed, no 
travelling could be undertaken at that season, as much 
on account of the darkness as the cold. He therefore 
made his plan, and in September we were informed 
what would be done when spring should come on. 
Thirty of the men were to be sent homeward in two 
parties; one, under Lieutenant Cresswell, with Mr. 
Miertching the interpreter, was to make its way by 
Prince of Wales's Strait, and take possession of the 
depot of provisions and the boat which had been left 
at Princess Royal Island in the prospect of anything of 
this kind being necessary. With the exception of this 
store, they would have to depend entirely on their 
guns. They were then to push their way southwards 
for the American coast, and strike out for the nearest 
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of the Hucison's Bay Company's settlements. This 
was a very desperate task ; but it was to be a struggle 
for life ; and in case of success Lieutenant Cresswell 
was to ask for assistance to be immediately sent to 
Captain McClure and the men remaining with him in 
Mercy Bay. The other party, under Lieutenant Has- 
well, was to travel with sledges, and as much food 
as they could carry, to Beechey Island, where thej'' 
expected to find supplies. However, should neither 
Melville Island nor Beechey Island afford them the 
assistance they hoped for, they were instructed to 
push on in hopes of falling in with some whaler in 
Lancaster Sound, who would carry them and their 
tidings to England, where they would ask for a ship 
with supplies to be sent to meet Captain McClure and 
his men, who would make every effort to bring the ship 
to Port Leopold in 1854; or, if that should prove im- 
possible, would make their way on foot to that place." 

" And which party were you to belong to, sir ? " 
asked Helen. 

" Oh, I was to stay with the Captain,'* replied Mr. 
W. " I was still strong and healthy, though I can tell 
you I was always hungry: we had but one meal a 
day in reality, for breakfast hardly deserved such a 
name, being merely a cup of very weak cocoa and 
the smallest portion of bread; then in the evening 
there was a cup of weak tea, but it was not often that 
we could save anything to eat with it. The winter 
of 1852 dragged heavily along; we had not much 
heart, or much strength either, for the amusements or 
the occupations of former winters. Christmas-day and 
the 26th of October (the day of our having found the 
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parti<:.-» U) ntart ; all preparations were therefore being 
iiiH/h: : til'- provisions were packed ; the men who were 
;(oiri^ trifid to be hopeful, but there was not much 
Mjiirit in their cheerfulness; while we who were to 
remain behind had written our letters to be conveyed 
home by r;ur c^^mrarles, in case they should ever reach 
thoHo far distant shores. One week more must pass, 
for it was the 5th of April, when the first death oc- 
rjurred on board, and it was a very sad event to us alL 
It wiiH caused by the folly of a poor fellow, who, by 
way of a joke, went into the surgery and drank off 
th« washings of some medicine bottles. The following 
morning, as the Captain and the first lieutenant were 
walking near the ship, talking about the grave that 
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was to be dug for this poor fellow, and wondering 
how it was to be done when the ground was still so 
hard frozen, they saw some one walking rapidly to- 
wards them from the entrance of the bay. At first 
they thought it was one of our own men pursued by 
a bear or a wolf; but soon they saw from his dress 
that he was a stranger. Then he began to run and 
shout, and immediately a rumour spread through the 
ship that we were rescued, — that relief was at hand." 

" Oh, Mr. W., who was it, who could it be ? " cried 
the children. 

" It was Lieutenant Pim with a dog-sledge and two 
men, sent from the ' Resolute ' to seek for us. I sup- 
pose you have heard of Sir Edward Belcher's squadron 
that was sent out from England in the spring of 1852. 
When it reached Beechey Island, the ' Resolute ' and 
the * Intrepid ' were sent off westward, to proceed as 
far as they could, and to search Melville Island for 
traces of the ' Enterprise ' and the ' Investigator.* The 
ships reached Melville Island by the 1st September, 
and retired to a secure wintering-place by Dealy 
Island. As soon as Captain Kellett had made his 
ships safe he sent out autumn parties to make dep6ts 
of provisions for those he intended sending oflF in the 
spring. Lieutenant Mecham, in command of one of 
these, having gone to Winter Harbour, happened to 
look more closely than usual at the great rock on 
which Sir Edward Parry more than thirty years be- 
fore had carved the name of his ship ; and there, on 
the top of that rock, was found the record which Cap- 
tain McClure had left in the spring, stating where- 
abouts the ' Investigator ' lay, and all the circumstances 
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of his visit. It was then too late in the year for a 
rescue-party to be sent over 180 miles of trackless ice; 
and great was the anxiety felt by Captain Kellett lest 
Iwfore he could get out his sledge-party in the spring 
of 18'>3, Captain HcCliire might have been compelled 




to abandon his ship. What we felt when we saw the 
welcome faces of our countrymen, cannot be described ; 
the sick leaped from their hammocks, the men left 
their work, ail rushed up on deck, and we felt as if it 
was a dream, — and a very delightful one, — that our 
countrymen were there, and that ships had come 
through God's mercy to deliver us from all our 
dangers." 

" And then what did you do ? " asked Harry. " Did 
you all set to work to cut the ice and get the ship 
out of it ? " 

Mk. W. — " Oh no, my boy, — that could not have 
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been done. Our gallant captain was very anxious to 
remain and try whether another summer might not 
prove more favourable than the last ; as, if the ice in 
the bay should break up, there might have been a 
possibility of bringing our ship through the Straits 
iand accomplishing the grand voyage by the North- 
West Passage. But the first thing was to care for the 
sick and weakly hands, and then see who would 
volunteer to remain ; for it was agreed between Cap- 
tain McClure and Captain Kellett, that unless at least 
twenty strong men were willing to remain with their 
commander, our good ship must be abandoned. But 
only four felt able to go through such another year as 
the last ; and indeed the report of the doctor from the 
' Resolute,' who came to visit us, was against any of 
us being allowed to abide the chances of another 
season ; so the Captain was obliged to resign himself 
to what was certainly, to him, a disappointment. By 
the middle of June we had all been sent off to Dealy 
Island, and were distributed on board the ' Resolute ' 
and ' Intrepid ' ; and then we thought all our troubles 
were at an end. However, it was not till August 
that the ice gave any signs of movement, and things 
did not look at all promising. Captain Kellett had 
during the last two months been sending sledge-parties 
out in all directions, but none of them obtained any 
intelligence either of Sir John Franklin or of the 
' Enterprise.' " 

" Where was the ' Enterprise ' all this time ? I 
wonder," said Grace. "We have heard nothing 
about her since the winter of 1851." 

"It is very easy to tell you what had become of 
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her," replied Uncle George. " You remember, Mr. W. 
told you what an unpleasant summer there was in 
1852 : it was September before Captain CoUinson 
could get his ship out of Prince of Wales's Strait, and 
then he persevered in pushing on to the east. That 
season he contrived to get as far as Cambridge Bay on 
Wollaston Land. In those parts there were large 
tribes of Esquimaux, and the country abounded in 
game and fish, so that, though the crew experienced a 
very severe winter, they were not brought to the 
verge of starvation, as the 'Investigators' had been. 
In the spring of 1853, Captain Collinson and his 
«ledge-i)artie8 travelled as far as Pelly Point, within 
five-and-forty miles of King William's Land ; but as it 
happened, they did not cross the strait to visit that 
coast, or we should sooner have had the certainty of 
the fate of the ' Erebus ' and ' Terror.' " , 

" Oh ! should we, Uncle George ? " exclaimed Minnie. 
** Then do you know where they were ? " 

" What I do you not know that yet ? " said Uncle 
George. " Oh ! then I must keep the secret a little 
longer, and let your aunt tell the story her own way. 
We had better let Mr. W. go on then, and tell us the 
end of his adventures." 

Mr. W. — " After all, we were doomed to another 
disappointment, and had to spend the winter of *53 in 
the ice ; but this time we were in comfort, and well 
provided with eveiy thing on board those two excellent 
ships the ' Resolute ' and the ' Intrepid,' where, every 
kindness was shown us. Still, of course we had all 
taken a longing to get home, and envied sadly those 
of our number who enjoyed that happiness. Lieu- 
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tenant Cresswell and two or three others, with a party 
' from the ' Resolute,' were sent with sledges, soon after 
we had left the ' Investigator,* to carry Captain Mc- 
Clure's despatches to Beechey Island, where the ' North 
Star ' had been left as a dep6t ship, while Sir Edward 
Belcher, with the ' Assistance ' and ' Pioneer,' had gone 
exploring up Wellington Channel. Fortunately for 
Lieutenant Cresswell, soon after he reached the ' North 
Star,' Captain Inglefield in the Phoenix, who had 
been on an expedition to the northern parts of Baffin's 
Bay and Smith's Sound, came to pay a flying visit to 
Beechey Island ; and he took the Lieutenant and his 
precious charge on board, and conveyed him safe to 
England. He arrived in London on the 7th October, 
and at about five o'clock in the morning Lieutenant 
Cresswell had the pleasure of wakening up Mr. Barrow, 
to tell him that his father Sir John Barrow's long 
cherished hope had been fulfilled, and the North-West 
Passage was discovered." 

"And the next summer, I suppose, all the ships 
came home, except the ' Investigator,* " said Grace. 

Mr. W. — '* No, I am sorry to say they did not. Sir 
Edward Belcher found himself unable to bring his 
ships out of Wellington Channel ; and in May, 1854, 
he sent orders to Captain Kellett to abandon the 
' Resolute ' and * Intrepid,' and to join him at Beechey 
Island with the crews of the three ships. This of 
course we were obliged to do, though very much 
against the wishes of Captain Kellett, who had been 
making every arrangement for getting his ships out 
that summer. Early in the spring sledge-parties had 
been sent out, to place at various spots where it was 
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possible Captain CoUinson might go, information of 
the safety of the crew of the ' Investigator^ and depdt^ 
of provisions. I accompanied one of these parties 
which revisited Mercy Bay, and there we saw my old 
ship, with her ensign still flying at the peak; but 
there was water in her hold, and she was settling 
down into her icy grave. But, as I was telling you, 
Sir Edward Belcher insisted on the vessels being 
abandoned, and abandoned they were; and then we 
all made our retreat upon Beechey Island. In August 
we were joined by the crews of the other ships, — Sir 
Edward having thought proper to abandon them also 
in Wellington Channel, — and then we were ordered to 
j)repare ourselves to return to England in the ' North 
Star,' the only vessel now left available for that pur- 
])Ose. However, we were happily spared the dis- 
comfort of making such a voyage with 263 persons 
on board that small vessel, by Captain Inglefield most 
opportunely making his appearance with the * Phoenix* 
and the tender ' Talbot ' ; we were therefore distributed 
among the three vessels, and made the homeward 
voyage in comfort and safety." 

"Oh, how glad you must have been to reach 
England !" exclaimed Minnie: " and did you find every- 
body very enthusiastic about your arrival at home, and 
very much delighted at your having found out all 
about the North- West Passage ? " 

" We reached home to find our countrymen so much 
interested in the war with Russia, which had just 
begun, that I am afraid nineteen out of twenty scarcely 
listened to the tale of all we had gone through," replied 
Mr. W., laughing. "How ever, Captain McClure received 
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from the Queen the honour of knighthood, and he had 
gold medals from the Geographical Societies of England 
and France. Next year. Parliament voted him £5,000, 
and another £5,000 to be divided amongst the men and 
and officers." 

'* And Captain Collinson with the ' Enterprise ' ? " 
asked Helen : *' did they get home safely ? " 

"Oh yes," replied Mr. W. ; "he brought his ship 
safely home by the same way that he had gone." 

" Did he not bring some relic of Sir John Franklin's 
expedition ? " asked Mrs. C. " I think I remember 
something of the kind." 

" Yes, he brought a piece of woodwork, which was 
found upon an island near Cambridge Bay," replied 
Uncle George, "that was always supposed to have 
belonged to the 'Erebus' or 'Terror'; and as just 
at that time Dr. Rae had found other relics among the 
Esquimaux near the Great Fidh River, it came to be 
considered pretty certain that Franklin s ships were 
beset somewhere about King William's Land, or in 
Queen Victoria Strait. Many persons thought that 
an expedition sent out direct to that locality would 
be likely to meet at any rate with some of ot^r lost 
countrymen, trying to make their way across the 
Hudson's Bay territory, or perhaps liviug among some 
of the Esquimaux tribes." 

"Pray do not go till you have told us about Dr. 
Rae, Uncle George," said Helen: "do tell us what it 
was he found." 

Mr. C. — " You have heard of Dr. Rae having been 
sent to explore the coast between the Great Fish River 
and the McKenzie, and how ueaj:ly he met some of the 

IT 
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exploring pcoiies from the * Investigator.* After that, 
in 1854, he was sent by the Hudson's Bay Company to 
survey the territory between Repulse Bay and Boothia ; 
and in writing to a friend just before he set out, he 
said that this expedition was purely for geographical 
purposes, and that the region to which he was now 
going was one in which there was no likelihood of his 
fin<ling any traces of Sir John Franklin. However, 
in crossing the Isthmus, which is now called by his 
naiiK*, Dr. Rae encountered a few Esquimaux, from 
whom lie obtained by way of barter many objects 
which could only have belonged to the missing expe- 
dition — such as silver spoons and forks with Sir John 
Franklin's crest, his star of the order of the Bath, parts 
of nautical instruments, and portions of clothes." 

" Then do you think the Esquimaux had met with 
the Englishmen and murdered them?" asked Edmund. 

Mk. C. — '' Oh no : they seemed a mild, gentle race of 
people, and so few in number that there is no proba- 
bility of their having committed any violence on our 
countrymen. However, as far as Dr. Rae could judge, 
these Esquimaux had never met any of them at all ; 
they «aid they had got these different articles out of a 
deserted boat in ** a river far away towards the sun- 
setting." Several applications were made to Govern- 
ment to permit an expedition to be sent out, but the 
Crimean war occupied all minds at that time, and no 
answer was given till 1857, when there being no longer 
any probability of lives being saved, the Government 
refused to spend any more public money in these fruit- 
less searches. We must now leave your mama to tell 
you the rest of the story, and bid you all good night." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SEARGH CONTINUED, 

Position of the lost ships. — Discussions as to a final search. — Rescue of 
the ** Resolute ** by an American Whskler. — Lady Franklin purchases 
the *^Fox." — Capitain MoOlintock takes the command. — Petersen 
joins the expedition. — Dogs purchased. — The " Fox " spends the 
winter 185T-8 in the pack. — A fresh start. — Revisiting Cape Riley.— 
Lieutenant BeKot. — The "Fox" arrives at Port Kennedy. — Winter 
of 1858-9.— Captain McClintock's sledge journey in Felwruary. — ^The 
dogs. — Meeting with the Esquimaux. — News of the ships. — Spring 
travelling. — The Esquimaux again. —Night travelling. — ^The skeleton. 
— ^The record found. — Death of Sir John Franklin. — ^McClintock 
returns to the "Fox." — Voyage to Greenland. — Parting with the 
dogs. — Dog-driving. — Home at last. — Mr. Hall. — Monument to Sir 
J. Franklin and his brave companions. 

" I KNOW now, mama, where Sir John Franklin's 
ships were lost/' said Grace, " for I was looking at the 
map this morning to see which way Dr. Eae had 
travelled, and just a little way from King William's 
Land I saw the words, ' " Erebus " and ** Terror " 
abandoned.' " 

"Yes, to be sure, Gracie," said Harry. "Minnie 
might have seen it long ago, if she had known where 
to look for it." 

"Well, show it to me now, Harry," said Minnie, 
leaning over his shoulder to look at the map. 

"Now, Harry," cried £dmund, "remember what 



I 
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Uncle George said yesterday ; let mama tell the story 
her own way, — we must be very near the end of it 
now." 

Mrs. C. — "All the information obtained by the 
expeditions hitherto sent out in search of Sir John 
Franklin had been gradually narrowing the field in 
which that search ought to be carried on ; and it was 
on all sides agreed that but one more effort was needed 
to discover the lost ships, and that that search should 
be made upon the west coast of King William's Land, 
and at the mouth of the Great Fish River ; while traces 
of retreating parties from the ships might be expected 
to be found on all the shores of King William's Land, 
and thence into the Hudson's Bay territory. How- 
ever, as Uncle George told you yesterday, the Govern- 
ment did not feel justified in taking this matter up 
again." 

" I cannot feel very much surprised at that, mama," 
said Edmund; "for remember, there were now five 
fillips left in the ice, not to mention the 'Fury' and 
the ' Victory,' besides all the stores and provisions 
that had been abandoned with the vessels." 

Mrs. C' — " A strange thing had happened, Edmund, 
with regard to one of those very ships. In September, 
1855, Captain ,Buddington, master of the * George 
Henry,' an American whaler, while drifting in the ice 
in Davis's Straits, espied a ship in the distance which 
appeared to be an abandoned vessel. For five days 
the two ships were in sight of one another, and con- 
tinued to drift. On the sixth day, when the strange 
ship was about seven miles off. Captain Buddington 
ordered his two mates, with two of the crew, to proceed 
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to the abandoned vessel across the packed ice, and to 
return as soon as they had inspected her. This they 
did, and brought tidings to their captain that the 
abandoned vessel was Her Britannic Majesty's ship 
' Resolute/ " 

" The * Resolute/ auntie ! " exclaimed Minnie. " Do 
you mean Captain Kellett's * Resolute/ on board of 
which Mr. W. said he was so comfortable during the 
winter of 1853 ? '' 

Mrs. C. — " Yes, the same. Abandoned in Barrow's 
Strait, she had drifted in the ice out into Baffin's Bay 
and down Davis's Strait, more than 1,000 miles. The 
' Resolute ' being reported sound and entirely free from 
water, Captain Buddington determined on trying to 
navigate her all the way to his home in the United 
States; so taking with him eleven men, he began in 
good earnest to release her from her ice-bound situation. 
This was no easy task. The sails and rigging had then 
to be put in order. Captain Buddington had bat one 
compass, and that not very trustworthy ; he was wiiji- 
out a chronometer, and had no other map or chart to 
steer by than a rough outline of the North American 
coast drawn on a sheet of paper. With his lever watch, 
a quadrant, and his miserable compass, this brave 
fellow bade adieu to his comrades in the whaler, and, 
trusting to Providence, prepared with his small crew 
to bear home his prize. This he succeeded in doing, 
and brought the * Resolute' into the port of New 
London in Connecticut on the 24th December. The 
employers of Captain Buddington gave notice to the 
British Government of what had happened ; and as the 
best mark of their admiration of Captain Budding- 
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ton's co&duci, tiie Lords of the Admiralty gave up 
«By right they might have to the ship, and begged 
tiiat the ' Resolute ' might be sold for the benefit of 
those who had so patiently and so bravely rescued her. 
Upon that the United States Government itself paid 
the purchase-money, and having repaired and refitted 
the ship, sent her to England as a presenito the British 
Qovemment. Lady Franklin now applied for the 
' Resolute ' to be sent out to Boothia. But tiiis request 
met with a refusal, and Lady Frimklin ih^i took upon 
hersetf the trouble and expense of fitting out what 
was intended to be a Jinal searching expedition. Many 
friends — especially Sir Roderick Murchison, President 
of the QeographicdL Society — hastened to cfier assist- 
ance, and soon a laige sum of money was subscribed. 
A steam-yaeht of 177 tons burthen, named the ' Fox,' 
was purchased, and Lady Franklin placed it under the 
command of Captain McClintock, who had already 
served in all the late expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and was well accustomed to the business of 
sledge travelling." 

"I remember," said Minnie, "it was he who took 
his party that long journey from Griffith's Island to 
Winter Harbour." 

Mrs. C. — " It was arranged that th^ ' Fox ' should 
sail the first week in July, 1857, and she was placed 
in the hands of the builders to fit her in every way 
for the work expected from her. As the ' Fox * was 
so very small, not much space could be spared for the 
officers' accommodation, and every spare comer was 
devoted to the stores and provisions, which were cal- 
culated to last twenty-eight months. The mess-room 
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for five persons measured only eight feet square, and 
the cabins were like pigeon-holes. Besides Captain 
McClintock, there were Lieutenant Hobson, Captain 
Allen Young of the merchant service, who had volun- 
teered to accompany them, Dr. Walker, and Mr. Peter- 
sen; officers and crew numbering but twenty-five 
souls. Since the time when he was acting as inter- 
preter with Mr. Penny, Mr. Petersen had gained a 
great deal more experience in Arctic travelling, for he 
had been spending several yeai*s as interpreter to Dr. 
Kane in Smith's Sound." 

"Are you not going to tell us about Dr. Kane's 
adventures, mama ? " asked Edmund. "I have heard 
Uncle George say that they are very interesting." 

Mrs. C. — " So interesting, Edmund, that I think you 
would like to read them to yourself; and Dr. Kane's 
life too : but you know I have told you nothing of 
the' Danish, Duich, or Russian expeditions; 1 must 
also leave the American, and confine myself to our 
own Arctic voyagers." i 

"As Mr. Petersen joined the expedition, I suppose 
/he brought his dogs with him ?" remarked Harry. 

Mrs. C. — " It was part of Captain McClintock's plan 
to make use of dogs, and for this reason he sailed first 
of all to Disco, where he purchased ten, and obtained 
the services of two young Esquimaux as drivers; at 
Uppernavik fourteen more dogs were obtained, and 
by the middle of August the number was raised to 
twenty-nine. So far, no difficulty had been encoun- 
tered from the ice, along whose edge the little ' Fox ' 
had been sailing until she reached Melville Bay. 
Here, however, it was found stretching across and 
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barring the posuge. Od three former oocasione Cap- 
tain McOlintock had made the passage from HelviUe 




Bay to Laucaater Sound but the year 1857 v/as an 
unfavourable season winter set in early, the ' Fox ' 
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was caught in the pack in the middle of August, and 
after vain efforts to reach any port, became so hemmed 
in by the ice, as to be compelled to spend the winter 
in that hazardous position. Petersen and the two 
Esquimaux now proved themselves very useful com- 
panions ; they were daily out on the ice seal-shooting 
and bear-hunting, by which they contrived to keep 
the dogs well provided with food. After the yacht 
had been arranged for winter in the best way possible 
under the circumstances, the dogs were all turned out 
on the ice to find quarters for themselves; as they 
were fed regularly, they were sure not to stray very 
far. They had all had their harness taken off when 
brought on board, except one old fellow who would 
not permit himself to be stripped, and who therefore 
went by the name of ' Harness Jack.* Jack became a 
great favourite after a time, and took upon himself 
the post of guardian to all the puppies that were 
added to the stock from time to time. The dogs 
afforded a good deal of entertainment during the 
winter, ^hich you may fancy was rather a tiresome 
one, as the only variety consisted in seeing the dif- 
ferent amount which the ship drifted each day, till 
at length, on the 12th April, 1858, the 'Fox,' still fast 
in the ice, drifted quite out of the Arctic regions. 
During the winter one death occurred : the engine- 
driver died from injuries received by falling down the 
hatchway. This was a great loss, as now Mr. Brand 
the engineer was the only person who knew how to 
work the engine. By the end of April, the * Fox ' 
was clear from the ice, and able by alternately steam- 
ing and sailing to reach Holsteinborg, from whence 
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Captain McClintock sent despatches to England nar- 
rating the events of the past winter." 

" And then he had to make a fresh start," said 
Harry. 

"But with the advantage of being earlier in the 
year," added Helen. 

Mrs. C. — " After a severe struggle with the ice, and 
one verj' narrow escape from being wrecked, the * Fox • 
gained an entrance into Lancaster Sound, and on the 
11th August was at anchor inside Cape Riley. It 
was four years since Captain McClintock had left this 
spot, where numerous stores had been deposited at the 
time when Sir Edward Belcher's party returned to 
England. He proceeded to examine the state of all 
that had been left, and to replenish the store of coal in 
the *Fox.' The house which had been built by the 
crew of the ' North Star ' was found partly incrusted 
with ice, the door blown in, and much ice had accumu- 
lated inside. Most of the biscuit in bags was damaged, 
but everything else was in perfect order. No time 
was to be lost ; the total absence of ice in Barrow's 
Strait gave hopes of a favourable season, and leaving 
Cape Riley they steered down Peel Strait. Here they 
found unbroken ice extending from shore to shore, 
and it seemed very unlikely that this strait would 
become navigable during the short remainder of the 
summer. McClintock therefore determined to make 
for Bellot Strait, as affording a better prospect of a 
passage into the western sea discovered by Sir James 

Ross in 1849." 

"I think you never told us about that, mama," 
remarked Edmund. 
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Mrs. C. — " It was while Sir James Ross's ships were 
lying at Port Leopold in 1849, that he took Mc- 
Clintock and a party of men with him to explore the 
coast of North Somerset. They travelled along the 
eastern shore of Peel Strait as far as Four Rivers* 
Point, where from the top of a high hill he had a 
view of a wide expanse of sea stretching to the west- 
ward. At some distance to the south appeared a 
narrow strait running eastward, but whether it reached 
across into Prince Regent's Inlet, dividing North 
Somerset from Boothia, or was merely one of those 
narrow inlets so common in that part of the world, 
it was at that time impossible for Sir James Ross to 
^iscertain." 

"Then why did he call it Bellot Strait?" asked Harry. 

Mrs. C. — " Don't be in such a hurry ; Sir James 
Ross did not call it so, Harry. You may remember 
that, in 1850, Lady Franklin had sent out a small 
vessel called the ' Prince Albert ' under Mr. Kennedy, 
with orders to examine Prince Regent's Inlet. As no 
traces of Sir John Franklin were discovered by him, I 
have not thought it necessary to give you any account 
of his voyage ; but there is one point to which I must 
call your attention. On board that little vessel there 
was a volunteer, a French naval officer. Lieutenant 
Bellot, who led several of the exploring parties from 
the ' Prince Albert.' In one of these excursions he 
came upon the eastern end of the strait whose western 
entrance Sir James Ross had seen from Four Rivers* 
Point. Bellot succeeded in following it about half 
way through, and from a rising ground he saw the 
strait stretching both eastward and westward. After 
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his lamented death it was agreed to call the strait 
after his name/' 

" When did he die ? Was it while he was in the 
' Prince Albert/ mama ? " asked Grace. 

Mrs. C. — " No. Some time afterwards, Lieutenant 
BeUot volunteered to join Captain Inglefield in the 
' Phoenix/ and went with him to Cape Riley in 1853. 
Some despatches were to be sent from the ' North Star ' 
dep6t ship to Sir Edward Belcher, who was at that 
time in Wellington Channel; and these were entrusted 
to Lieutenant Bellot, who set out with four men, a 
sledge, and an india-rubber boat, to make their way 
up the frozen channel. For two days they travelled 
upon the ice, but that becoming broken and insecure, 
Bellot thought it better to cross to the shore, and for 
this purpose made use of the boat. When two of the 
men and all the provisions had been carried over, the ice 
on which the Lieutenant and the other men were still 
standing broke off* and began drifting rapidly away. 
The Lieutenant made his men get under shelter from 
the wind, by cutting away some of the ice with their 
knives, and telling them to wait for him, ascended a 
hummock to reconnoitre. After some time the men, 
wondering that he did not return, followed their officer, 
and seeing no trace of him, called loudly, but to no 
purpose. There was a wide crack in the ice, and there 
lay, Lieutenant Bellot's stick, but he himself was seen 
no more. The men made a wonderful escape by means 
of a grounded iceberg, and a drifting piece of ice which 
they used as a raft, and in a half famished and misera- 
ble state succeeded at the end of two days in rejoin- 
ing their comrades and returning to the ship. This 
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sad event caused great sorrow throughout the Arctic 
squadron, for the young Frenchman had made himself 
much beloved. 

We must now return to Captain McClintock. On 
the 21st of August, 1858, the * Fox ' reached the eastern 
entrance of Bellot Strait. The appearance of this strait 
is very striking : its granitic shores are bold and lofty, 
covered with only a sprinkling of vegetation ; some of 
the hill-ranges rise to about 1500 or 1600 feet in height 
above the sea. The 'Fox' steamed about half-way 
through the strait, and then the current and, the ice 
carried the little vessel out again to the eastward. 
All the sea to the east, as far as could be seen from the 
bill-tops, was perfectly free from ice ; but to the west, 
there was nothing but packed ice. Five attempts 
having been made to get the ' Fox * through the strait, 
her captain found himself obliged to establish his ves- 
sel in winter quarters near the eastern entrance of the 
strait in a good harbour, to which he gave the name of 
Port Kennedy. The voyagers now occupied them- 
selves in preparing their equipments and provisions for 
sledging operations. The scheme for the coming spring 
comprised three routes, and three parties of four men,^ 
each with a dog-sledge and driver, — to be commanded 
respectively by Captain McClintock, Captain Allen 
Young, and Lieutenant Hobson. The latter was to 
explore the western coast of Boothia ; Young meant 
to trace the shores of Prince of Wales's Island, and 
connect his discoveries with those of Captain Sherard 
Osbom ; while to McCliotock was assigned the task of 
examining the coasts of King William's Land and 
penetrating if possible even to the Great Fish River. 
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In this way the search (or Franklin, and the geogra- 
phical survey of Arctic America would be completed. 
In Febniary Captain McClintock thought it would be 
well to prepare for an early excursion, in the hope of 
meeting with natiyes, and carrying farther forward the 
depdts of provisions intended for the longer spring 
journeys. The weather was still very severe, and the 
dogs suffered terribly from sore feet in consequence of 
the hardness of the snrtAce of the snow. Captain Mc- 
Clintock gives the following account of this journey : — 

We trayelled each day until dusk, and then were occupied for 
a couple of hours in building our snow hut. The time employed 
in erecting this edifice was the most disagreeable part of the day's 
labour ; for in addition to being already well tired, after a march 
of eight or ten hours without halting, we became thoroughly 
chilled standing about. When the hut was finished, the dogs 
were fed, and here the great difficulty was to insure the weaker 
ones their full share in the scramble for supper; then com- 
menced the operation of impacking the sledge and carrying 
into our hut everything necessary for ourselves such as pro- 
visions, and sleeping gear, as well as all boots, fur mittens, and 
eyen the sledge harness, to prevent the dogs from eating them 
during our sleeping hours ; for the dogs would eat anything, and 
never seemed satisfied. Lieutenant Hobson made one of them 
very happy one evening, quite unintentionally. The dog had 
been rather annoying in his attentions to the lieutenant, who 
lifted his foot to give the offender a kick, but his slipper, 
being down at heel, flew off, and away went the lucky dog with 
his prize, which was never seen again. 

The sledge-party proceeded southwards along the 
coast of Boothia, till on the 1st March they halted near 
the position of the Magnetic Pole. Here they found 
four Esquimaux, who invited them to visit their village, 
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some distance further to the south. Captain McCHn- 
tock hired these men to build a hut, the payment 
being one needle for each man; it was eight feet in 
diameter, five and a half feet high, and was, I should 
think, the cheapest piece of architecture ever heard 
of A naval button on the dress of one of the natives 
gave Mr. Petersen an opportunity of opening the 
question of the lost ships. The button came, the men 
said, irom some ' Kabloonas * who were starved upon 
an island ty^re there were salmon, by which they 
meant to indicate that it was an island in a river. 
They also informed him that the iron of which their 
knives were made came from the same place. One 
of the men had been to the island to obtain w6od 
and iron, but he had not seen the white men. Next 
morning Captain McClintock's party continued their 
journey for about ten miles, under the guidance of 
the Esquimaux; beyond this, however, the Captain 
did not wish at that time to proceed, and intimated 
bis willingness to barter with the natives, displaying 
knives, files, scissors, and beads, with which he pro- 
posed to purchase anything which had belonged to the 
starved white people^ On the following morning the 
entire village population arrived, amounting to about 
forty-five souls, from aged persons down to infants in 
arms, and the traffic began briskly. Relics of the lost 
expedition were produced, consisting of six silver 
spoons and forks, a silver medal, part of a gold chain, 
several buttons, and knives made of iron and wood. 
Having secured these, the English also purchased a 
few frozen salmon, some seal's blubber, and venison. In 
the meantime the Captain and Mr. Petersen had been 
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holding conversation with some of the older men 
among these Innuits. They found that they all recol- 
lected the visit of the 'Victory* to Felix Harbour. 
One old man inquired after Sir James Ross by his 
Esquimaux name of 'Agglugga/ and stated that he 
was ' Ooblooria/ who had frequently acted as guide to 
the ' Kabloonas.' *' 

" Was that the man who had the wooden leg made 
Viy the carpenter of the ' Victory ' ? " asked Grace. 

Mrs. C. — " No ; Captain McClintock inquired after 
him, and as no direct information was given, but his 
daughter was pointed out, Mr. Petersen said no doubt 
the man was dead. The Esquimaux have a great dis- 
like to mentioning that any one of their friends is no 
longer in the land of the living. None of these Innuits 
had seen the starved ' Kabloonas ' that they spoke of, 
hfA one man said he had seen their bones upon the 
inland where they died ; and another told Petersen that 
a ship having three masts had been crushed by the 
ice out in the sea to the west of King William's Land, 
but that all the crew landed safely. The ship, he 
said, sank, so that nothing was obtained from her by 
the natives ; all that they had got came from ' a boat 
on the island in the river J One old man made a rough 
sketch of the coast with his spear on the snow, and said, 
pointing in the direction of Cape Felix, that it was 
eight days* journey to the place where the ship sank." 

*' Then I suppose Captain McClintock started 
straight off towards that point at once ? " said Harry. 

Mrs. C. — " He was not at that time provided with 
all that was necessary for prolonging his journey so 
much farther ; and it was also too early in the year to 
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run the risk of encamping on the frozen surface of the 
strait. His object in this journey had been to prepare 
for the longer one, which he intended to mf^e later in 
the spring. He had now obtained an account of the 
destruction of one of the* ships, and it was tolerably 
certain that the crew had not landed on the Boothian 
shore, as these Esquimaux had had no personal com- 
munication with them. The other ship still remained 
to be accounted for. Captain McClintock and his 
party returned to their ship at Port Kennedy on the 
14th March, having been absent twenty-five days. 
They were all a good deal thinner than when they 
set out, but were in good health and blessed with 
hearty appetites. You will not be surprised to hear, 
Edmund, that while on this journey Captain McClin- 
tock says he learnt to eat frozen blubber in delicate 
little slices, and very much preferred it to frozen pork ; 
also that he shot a couple of foxes, one of which was 
eaten at the mess-table and pronounced by no means 
bad. By the end of March the sledge-parties were 
prepared to start, and their appearance was really 
very imposing. There were five sledges, twelve men, 
and seventeen dogs. Mr. Petersen volunteered to act 
as dog-driver to Captain McClintock^s own sledge. 
The ship hoisted her flags, the sledges displayed gay 
silken banners, and on the 2nd April, 1859, the Cap- 
taints and Lieutenant Hobson's parties set out together. 
At first the weather was very cold, and at times there 
was a cutting north wind, with bright sunshine and a 
strong glare fi-om the snow; almost all. the party 
suffered from inflamed eyes, their faces were blistered, 
their lips and hands, cracked/ but fortunately no 

18 
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Herious cases of frost-bite occurred. After about a 
fortnight's travelling they fell in with two £Euiiilies of 
Es(|uimaux, with whom they had made acquaintance 
in March. From them some more relics of Franklin s 
expedition were obtained, among which was a knife 
which had on it some indistinct markings, such as 
hhip's cutlasses usually have. The man who sold this 
knife said it had been picked up on the shore where 
a ship lay stranded ; that it was as long ajs his arm, 
but his countryman who picked it up broke it into 
lengths to make knives. After much cross-examina- 
tion, the Esquimaux explained that the natives of 
King William's Land had seen the two ships'; one 
was said to have sunk in deep water, and nothing 
was obtained from her ; the other was forced on shore 
by the ice and very much broken. This had hap- 
pened, they said, in the fall of the year ; all the ' Ka- 
bloonas* went away to the large river, taking boats 
with them ; and in the following winter their bones 
were seen. This was important information, and it 
reinainod for the exploring parties to find the vestiges 
of the stranded ship, and to track the steps of the 
retreating party. At Cape Victoria Captain McClin- 
tock and Lieutenant Hobson's parties separated. The 
former, journeying southward by a fatiguing route 
across the rough packed ice in Ross's Strait, examined 
all the eastern and southern coasts of King William's 
Ijand, where some silver spoons and forks, bearing the 
initials or the crests of officers of the ' Erebus ' and 
* Terror,* were purchased from the Esquimaux. These 
natives told Captain Mcdintock that it was five days' 
jouruey to the stranded ship, but that little now te- 
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mained of it, their countrymen having carried away 
almost everything. The vessel had not been visited 
during the past winter, but an old woman and a boy 
had been to it the winter before; that was 1857-8. 
Mr. Petersen questioned the woman closely. She said 
that many of the ' Kabloonas ' dropped by the way^ as 
they went to the great river; that some were buried 
and some were not, but she had not seen them herself. 
Through very bad weather and a degree of cold un- 
usual for the month of May, the sledge-party struggled 
onwards as far as Montreal Island. This they examined 
most carefully. No more natives were seen ; a good 
many native caches were found, but not one cairn 
which bore any sign of having been erected by the 
hand of the white man. Having searched the coast 
of the mainland opposite to Montreal Island, Captain 
McClintock turned northwards on the 19th May, 
intending to return by the western coast of King 
William's Land. Night travelling had commenced, as 
the sun was now high in the heavens, and the glare 
in the day-time was very distressing. Shortly after 
midnight on the 25th of May, wheii slowly walking 
along the beach. Captain McClintock came upon a 
human skeleton, partly covered with snow. It was 
that of a young man, slightly built, and above the 
common height ; his dress appeared to be that of a 
stewdrd or oflSicer's servant; near him were lying a 
clothes'-brush cind a pocket-comb. This then was the 
shore along which the retreating crews had marched. 
This man seemed to have chosen the bare ridge-top as 
affording the easiest walking, and he had fallen down 
and died as he went along." 
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" That was what the old Esquimaux woman said had 
happened to them," remarked Minnie. 

Mrs. C. — '*No further traces were found on the 
southern coast of King William's Land, nor were any 
Esquimaux met with. But at Cape Herschel, Captain 
McClintock found a cairn built by Lieutenant Hobson 
six days before, and containing most interestmg infor- 
mation. The Lieutenant's party, atler parting from 
Captain McClintock at Cape Victoria, had crossed Ross's 
Strait direct to Cape Felix, and explored the whole 
western shore of King William's Land as far as Cape 
Herschel without finding any remains of the wreck, 
or meeting any natives ; but they had found what they 
wanted, and what had hitherto been sought for in vain." 

" What ! a paper, mama, — a record, such as we all 
wondered there was not at Cape Riley ? " exclaimed 
Helen. 

Mrs. C. — " Yes ; at last a record was found, in a 
cairn at Point Victory, on the north-west coast of King 
William's Land. Around the cairn lay strewn quan- 
tities of clothing and articles of all kinds, as if the 
men had in their haste abandoned everything that 
was not absolutely necessary for tliem to carry. The 
record-paper was one of the printed forms usually 
supplied to discovery ships for the purpose of being 
enclosed in bottles and thrown overboard, while at sea; 
any one finding one of these records is requested to 
forward it to the secretary of the Admiralty, with a 
note of the time and place where it has been found. 
This request is printed in six languages. Upon this 
paper had been written, apparently by Lieutenant 
Gore : — 
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May 28th, 1847, H.M. Ships 'Erebus' and 'Terror' wintered 
in the ice in lat. 70° 05' N., long. 9&> 23' W. Having wintered 
in 1846-7 at Beechey Island in lat. 74« 43' 28" N., long. 91° 39* 15 ' 
W., after having ascended Wellington Channel to lat. 77<* and 
returned by the west side of Comwallis Island. Sir John Frank- 
lin commanding the expedition ; all well. 

Party consisting of two officers and six wteh left the ships 
on Monday, 24th May, 1847. 

Graham Gore, Lieutenant. 
Charles F. des Yceux, Mate. 

" But, mama, there must have been a mistake there," 
said Edmund. '* If they wintered in 1846-7 at Beechey 
Island, what did Lieutenant Gore mean by saying 
that they had just wintered at another spot, and that 
it was then May, 1847 ? H4d he mistaken the year in 
which he was writing ? " 

Mrs. C. — "No, I think not. The mistake most 
likely was in the date of the wintering at Beechey 
Island, which should have been 1845-6 ; that was the 
first winter after Sir John Franklin's expedition left 
England." 

" Then, mama. Sir John Franklin did try first to 
make the North- West Passage by sailing up Wellington 
Channel ? " remarked Helen. 

Mrs. C. — " Yes, and then^ after spending the winter 
at Cape Riley, he sailed . down Peel Strait, which has 
now been named Franklin Channel; and before the 
winter of 1846 set in, he had reached a spot only 
twelve miles from the northern point of King William's 
Land. That winter seems to have passed without any 
disaster, and when in the spring Lieutenant Gore 
landed, he was able to state that on board both the 
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'Eix»bu8* and ' Terror ' ' all were well* But these were 
not the only words written on that record-paper. 
Round the margin, in another handwriting, were the 
following words : — 

April 25th, 184S.— H.M. Ships ' Terror' and 'Erebus ' were 
deserted on the 22nd April, 5 leagues N.N.W. of this, having 
been beset since 12th September, 1S46. The officers and crews, 
consisting of 106 souls, under the command of Captain F. B. 
M. Crozier, landed here in lat. 69° 37' 42" K, long. 98° 41' W. 
Sir John Franklin died on the 11th June, 1847 ; and the total 
loss by deaths in the expedition has been to this date, nine 
officers and fifteen men. Signed. 

James Fitzjames, 
Signed. Captain H.M.S. 'Erebus. ' 

F. R. M. Crozier, Captain and Senior Officer, 
and start (on) to-morrow, 26th, for Back's Fish River. 

In less than twelve months how changed was the con- 
dition of the ships ! A month after Lieutenant Gore's 
cheerful 'All well/ the much-loved leader, Sir John 
Franklin, was dead ; and in the following spring Cap- 
tain Crozier was endeavouring to save his 105 men by 
leading them to the Great Fish River, in the hope of 
reaching the Hudson's Bay settlement." 

"But there is no mention in the record of any 
accident having happened to either of the ships," said 
Edmund. 

Mrs. C. — " Those accidents must have occurred after 
the crews had deserted them; the Esquimaux could 
not in any way explain at what date the one ship 
sank and the other was stranded; and it may have 
been some years after they were abandoned, for you 
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must remember that when Captain McClintock stood 
upon those shores, it wag eleven years since Captain 
Crozier wrote those words — ^the last that ever reached 
us from Franklin's expedition. Lieut. Hobson had left 
a little note for McClintock, stating that he was him- 
self so ill that he must hasten back to Port Kennedy, 
to the ship, and the doctor. As the provisions of the 
Captain's pai-ty were beginning to fall short, he was 
obliged also to hasten homewards. Throughout the 
whole of his return journey along the western and 
northern shores of King William's Land, a vigilant 
look-out was kept for any appearance of the stranded 
ship, but the search was fruitless. Captain McClintock's 
journey back to the ship was very laborious, owing 
to the state of the ice, as summer was approaching. 
To make any progress at all after the middle of June 
required the utmost efforts of both the men and the 
dogs, and the freezing mixture through which they 
had to march, and in which they were often knee-deep, 
was by no means agreeable. On the 19th of June 
the party reached the * Fox ' in safety, and found ' all 
well,' or at least, convalescent. All the sledge-parties 
having returned to the ship, and nothing more in the 
way of discovery remaining to be done, Captain 
McClintock made preparations for returning to 
England. Early in August, rain and a south-west 
wind proved good friends to our voyagers, and cleared 
a passage for them through the ice. Sometimes 
steaming, and sometimes sailing, the ' Fox * made her 
way in three weeks to Godhaven in Greenland, where 
the Esquimaux dog-drivers were discharged. They 
seemed sorry to leave the ship, where they had spent 
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two happy years, treated by the English sailors as 
brothers. The dogs also were landed at the settlement." 

" Oh ! I should have been sorry to part with the 
Jogs ! " cried Harry. 

Mrs. C. — "I rather think Captain McClintock and 
his crew were very glad to get rid of them out of the 
ship, however much they may have been indebted to 
them for their services in drawing the sledges. You 
must remember that the 'Fox' was very small, and 
there was not a superabundance of room, even for the 
men. Dog-driving, however, Harry, is not all pleasure, 
as I think you will allow, if I read you a passage fix)m 
Captain McClintock's diary in the month of May, 1859. 
He says : — 

I shall not easily forget the trial my patience underwent 
during the six weeks that I drove my dog-sledge. The leader 
of my team, named * Omar Pasha,' was very willing, but very 
lame ; little Rose was coquettish, and fonder of being caressed 
than whipped ; from some cause or other she ceased growing 
when only a few months old, she was therefore far too small for 
heavy work ; Darky and Missy were mere puppies ; and last of 
all came two wretched starvelings, Foxey and Dolly, reared in 
the winter. Each dog had its own harness, formed of strips of 
canvas, and was attached to the sledge by a single trace, twelve 
feet long. None of them had ever been yoked before, and the 
amount of cunning and perversity they displayed to avoid both 
the whip and the work was quite astonishing. They bit through 
their traces, and hid away under the sledge, or leaped over one 
another's backs, so as to get into the middle of the team out of 
the way of my whip, until the traces became plaited up, and 
the dogs were almost knotted together. The consequence was, 
I had to halt every few minutes, pull off my mitts, and, at the 
risk of frozen fingers, disentangle the lines. I persevered, how- 
ever, and without breaking, any of their bones, succeeded in 
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getting a surprising amount of work out of them. Hobson 
drove his own dog-sledge likewise, and as long as we were 
together, we helped each other out of difficulties, — and they 
were frequently occurring, for, apart from these I have men- 
tioned, directly a dog-sledge is stopped by a hummock, or sticks 
fast in deep snow, the dogs, instead of exerting themselves, lie 
down, looking perfectly delighted at the circumstance, and the 
driver has to extricate the sledge with a hearty * one, two, three, 
haul ! ' and apply a little gentle persuasion to set his canine team 
in motion again. 



From Greenland the 'Fox* sailed all the way home, 
and being favoured with fine weather, made the pas- 
sage in nineteen days, arriving in the English Channel 
on the 20th of September, 1859." 

" What was done with the relics of Franklin's ex- 
pedition which Captain McClintock brought home?*' 
asked Edmund. 

Mrs. C. — "Those which could be distributed amongst 
the friends or relatives of the persons to whom they 
had belonged, were, by Lady Franklin's kindness, so 
disposed of; the rest she has presented to the United 
Service Museum, where I hope you will some day see 
them. The relics collected by Dr. Rae were deposited 
at Greenwich Hospital, as a memento of heroic men 
who perished in the execution of a duty imposed upon 
them by their counti^, and to whom, Taust he assigned 
the earliest discovery of the North- West Passage. Cap- 
tain McClintock had found that there was very little 
ice in the passage to the east of King William's Land, 
while Victoria Strait is generally blocked. Had Sir 
John Franklin known that King William's Land was 
an island he would in all probability, in a favourable 
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season, have carried his ships by Ross's Strait and Rae 
Strait into Simpson Strait (as you will see by the map), 
when he would have found himself in a sea bordering 
upon a coast he had already explored. But in 1845, 
when Franklin left England, the existence of Eae 
Strait was unknown, and King William's Land was 
supposed to be a portion of the Continent." 

" How sorry I am, mama," said Helen, " that Sir 
John Franklin and those brave men could not know 
how much we admire them for having really accom- 
plished all they were sent to do." 

Mrs. C. — " It is always disappointing to the world 
of survivors, when great men perish in the perform- 
ance of a great work, without reaping the rewards 
which they so highly deserve. It seems but a small 
thing to be able to tell you that on the return of the 
' Fox ' her gallant commander's services were recog- 
nised by the Queen conferring on him the honour of 
knighthood, while Parliament, the City of London, 
and various scientific societies were not behindhand 
in acknowledging the services he had rendered both 
' to Arctic geography and in bringing to light the 
precious record which revealed to us the voyage and 
abandonment of the ' Erebus ' and * Terror.' It is not 
often in the history of the world that the name of a 
woman is associated with the great deeds of our 
heroes, but in this place, I am glad to be able to add 
that the Royal Geographical Society awarded to Lady 
Franklin the Founder's Gold Medal, ' in token of their 
admiration of her noble and self-sacrificing perse- 
verance in sending out, at her own cost, several 
searching expeditions, until at length the fate of her 
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husbavd has been ascertained/ In March, 1860, 
Parliament voted £5000 for the public services the 
* Fox ' had rendered ; and by another vote a national 
monument, commemorative of this interesting event in 
naval history, has been erected in Waterloo Place, con- 
sisting of a statue of Sir John Franklin, with this 
inscription on the pedestal, — 

FRANKLIN. 



TO THE GREAT NAVIGATOR 

AND HIS BRAVE COMPANIONS 

WHO SACRIFICED THEIR LIVES IN 

COMPLETING THE DISCOVERY OP 

THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

A.D. 1847-8. 

EBEC^'ED BT THE UNANIMOUS VOTE OF PARLIAMENT. 

" I suppose it was after Captain McClintock's return 
that Mr. Hall set out on his expedition, auntie ? " said 
Minnie. 

Mrs. C. — "Yes; Mr. Hall was not convinced that 
enough had been done towards ascertaining the fate of 
Captain Crozier and his 105 men. Mr. Grinnell, whom 
I have mentioned to you before as having contributed 
largely towards Jbhe search for Sir John Franklin, 
joined with others in assisting Mr. Hall to put his 
plan in execution. The owners of the ' George Henry ' 
gave him a free passage, " 

" Was that the whaler whose captain had found the 
' Resolute ? ' " interrupted Minnie. 
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Mrs. C. — " Yes ; and Captain Buddington was still 
in command of her. After spending five years in the 
tracks of the retreating parties from the ' Erebus ' and 
'Terror/ Mr. Hall returned from his second expedition 
in 1869, bringing many relics and some information as 
to the fate of our poor countrymen. In 1871 Mr. Hall 
and Captain Buddington again set sail in a small vessel 
called the 'Polaris/ to make fresh Arctic discoveries, 
but not in search of the ' Erebus ' and ' Terror.' They 
hoped to be able to reach the North Pole by proceed- 
ing up Smith's Sound as far as the ice would permit 
the ship to go, and then to accomplish the rest of the 
journey in boats." 

** Why, that was almost the same as what Captain 
Parry attempted ! " cried bot^i the boys. 

Mrs. C. — " No, you forget that Captain Parry had 
attempted to reach the North Pole by way of Spitz- 
bergen. Smith's Sound has only been recently ex- 
plored — long since the days of Parry — by Dr. Kane 
and others whose adventures I have not been able to 
relate to you. The ' Polaris ' wintered within nine 
degrees of the Pole ; and there, after making one un- 
successful eflfbrt- in boats to accomplish his object, Mr. 
Hall died, in 1872. Afterwards the 'Polaris' was 
destroyed by the ice, and her captain and crew, amid 
fearful hardships and dangers, escaped over the drift- 
ing ice, till they were picked up by an English whaler 
in Baffin's Bay in the summer of 1873." 

" Then none of Sir John Franklin's men were ever 
found living among the Esquimaux tribes ? " inquired 
Grace. 

Mrs. C. — **No; most likely none survived many 
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months after the ships were abandoned. You know 
they had only provisions to last till July, 1848; and 
the region over which they attempted to travel is so 
barren that it is deserted even by Esquimaux." 

"Oh, auntie! it is too, too sad to be thought of!" 
exclaimed Minnie; "this is^ worse than even the tale 
you told us of Sir Hugh Willoughby." 

"But, Minnie," cried Edmund, "even out of this sad 
event good has come. The searches after Sir John 
Franklin were carried on with veiy little loss of life ; 
and think of all that has been learnt of geography, 
and many other important subjects ! " 

Mrs. C. — " We may also say, that in time of peace 
these expeditions have been the best school for testing, 
by severe trials, the skill and endurance of many a 
brave seamen. The dangers of the Arctic seas are 
now thoroughly understood, and with the introduction 
of steam-power into the ships, and the great improve- 
ments of modem times in victualling them, their 
navigation in the Polar seas has been rendered 
comparatively safe. There are still many subjects 
besides geography, Edmund, which render another 
Arctic expedition of discovery very desirable, and we 
may hope that, urged on by many of the brave men 
whose names I have mentioned to you, — Sir Edward 
Sabine, the comrade of Parry, Sir George Back, the 
companion of Franklin, CoUinson, Osborn, Ommanney, 
and McClintock, — our Government will see fit to send 
forth one more expedition on Arctic discovery. Before 
Captain McClintock left Cape Riley he erected a 
marble monument, sent out by Lady Franklin, on 
the spot where the crews of the * Erebus ' and ' Terror ' 
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passed their first winter, and from whence they set 
forth to * forge with their lives the last link ' to the 
chain of discoveries which led to the long-sought 
North-West Passage. In conclusion, I will show you 
the inscription which was engraved upon iV 

To the Memory 
of 

FRANKLIN, CROZIER, FITZJAMES, 

And all their 

Gallant brother officers and faithful 

Companions, who have suffered and perished 

In the cause of science and 

The service of their country, 

THIS TABLET 

Is erected near the spot where 

They passed their first Arctic winter, 

and whence they issued forth, to conquer difficulties, or 

TO DIE. 

It commemorates the grief of their 

Admiring countrymen and friends. 

And the anguish, subdued by faith, of her who has lost, 

in the Brave Leader of the Expedition, 

the most devoted and affectionate 

of 

HUSBANDS. 

" And 80 He bringeth them unto the haven where they would be." 



THE END. 
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